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PREFACE. 



Few can form an ii3equate idea of the immense field required to be covered by a Trans-Continental Guide, 
The amount of labor, personal travel, and research, all of utmost faithfulness and accuracy, is beyond 
expression or terms of comparison. Think of the wonderful results accomptished in a few years, by llie 
opening of the Pacific Railroad. In 1850, the Far West was unknown and unexplored. In 1860, its total 
population was but 619,000, most of whom were residents of the Pacific Coast. In 1870, the population had 
doubled. In 1876, seven years after the opening of the PaciSc Itailroad, see how wonderflil the change. 
The popuIaMon of the Far Western States and Territories had again increased 40 per cent. And the 
ITar West now includes this immense field reached. only by this Raikoad, Population in 1875, 1,524,- 
703; area of sq are mil 14J5 332; area of square acres, 1,332,744,755. The entire capital now 
d n pn a this vast region now exceeds $750,000,000. Over 300 towns and sta- 
t grea Trans-Continental Route and its branches. The annual receipts exceed 
nd he n mb r of passengers, both through and local, exceed 1,000,000. The tide of 
d w wa d, aad Europe clasps hands with China and Japan across our Ci)ntiiient. 
J m d the travel of the world. 

nlhs' actuai lime spent in personal Iraael — over 2,500 miles — gettirtg aiilJi faith- 
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fulness oil possible /ads of interest and the latest injormatioa. Over 40 artists, engravers a 
been employed, and the whde represents an rmllay of nearly $20,000 : thus making it not only the tnost elaborate, 
but the costliest and handsomest Guide Book in the world. No other volame in the world contains 
so many riewa of the scenery of the West. The Editor and his Assistants have, in the past seven years, 
personally traveled over this great Route more than 30 times. More than 100,000 miles of travel on the 
American Continent have been traversed by the Editor, who during eight years' active service as an 
associate editor of The New York tnilependent, has conducted four large editorial parties to the wonders of 
the West^ representing over 100 journals and a total circulation of over 3,000,000. 

In this volume is combined every possible fact to guide and instruct the pleasure traveler, business man, 
miner, or settler, who turns his face westward. Herein are found every Railroad Station, and time of the 
priiicipal Railroads, all Stage Routes, Distances, and Fare to all principal points ; all the wonders of Western 
Scenery, Springs, Mountains, Canons, Lakes, Deserts, Rocks, and Gardens are here described in detail. 

The trans-ocean traveler from Europe to the Pacific will find all needful information of Routes on the Pacific 
Ocean ; aud the traveler eastward IKini Atastralia and Japan will find invaluable help for his route to New York. 

Professor F. V. Hayden, the celebrated leader of the United States Geological Exploring Expedition, has 
contributed specially to these pages an admirably condensed account of the Wonders of the Yellowstone ; 
and with the assistance of A. C. Peale, this Guide is the only publication which gives the most detailed 
and accurate information of Routes — how to reach it. 

The Big Bonama Mines are also described in glowing language, and add to the interest of these pages. 

The Represeniatine Men of the Far West, who have been the energetic projectors and supporters of all its 
active and successful enterprises, are illustrated in our pages. 

I acknowledge, with pleasure, special thanks for (he services of Mr. J. B. Davis, late editor of The Common- 
wealth, Topeka, Kansas, and P. E Shearer, of San Francisco, who have done so much by personal travel aod 
efli>rt to make this Guide complete ; also to G. W- Savage of Salt Lake City, for photographs. 

As the Tourist looks with pleasure upon the sketches ol Thomas Maran, who more than any other 
American artist has illustrated the Glories of the West, or upon the scenes illustrated from the paintings of 
Bierstadt, America's favorite painter, and the sketches by Warren, Will, and others, all from life and accurate 
in every detail, let him give due credit to Art for these happy embellishments of nature. Wishing every 
traveler " bon voyage," I am, cordially, 

HENKY T. WILLIAMS, Editor. 
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/MSRIC'A'S QREATUST WOJMR ! 

The Paeifie Railroad. 



Her grandest scenery borders its magnificent 
pathway ; thither is her most popular route ol 
pleasure travel, and most celebrated health resorts ; 
and along these iron lines, the monument of 
financial intrepidity and daring en^eeriug skill, 
there is opened a new West, a Continent ofitself, 
richer in wealth tiian the most sanguine of hopes ; 
and hither, in so short spa<!e of time, has poured 
so immense a Tolume of trade, as to change the 
entire commerce of the world. 

Industries have arisen by the opening of this 
great trans-continental line which were never ex- 
pected or dresuned of by the projectors; the 
richest of mineral discoveries and the most en- 
couraging of agricultural settlements have alite 
resulted, where little was thoi^ht of, and stran- 
gest of all, the tide of travel from the European 
and the Asiatic countries, and the distant isles of 
the Pacific Ocean, once the exclusive privilege of 
English vessels through the Suez Can^, or around 
the Continent of Africa, actually now crosses the 
American Continent with far more speed and 
greater safety. The exclamations of American 
and European tourists, after a passage over its 
magnificent route are alike, — " The greatest wonder 
of me nineteenth centwyl" 

Curiosities of History. — To whom the 
honor belongs of first proposing the plan of a rail- 



road to the Pacific, history can never fully deter- 
mine. Whitney offered to build it for a grant of 
thirty, miles in width along its track, and it was 
looked upon as the freaky fancy of a monomaniac. 
Benton, too, the famous statesman, was once 
^low with enthusiasm over the subject, and be- 
gan to agitate the project, but it was considered 
the harmless fancy of an old politician. And in 
1856, when General Fremont was nominated, 
the Platform of the National Republican Party 
contained a clause in its favor — but it was re- 
garded as a piece of cheap electioneering " bun- 
combe," and decidedly absurd. Perhaps the 
earliest record of a devoted admirer of this project 
was that of John Plumbe, in 183S. He was a 
Welshman by birth, an American by education 
and feeling, a civU engineer by profession, and 
lived at Dubuque, la. He began to agitate 
the project of a railroad from ttie great lakes 
across the Continent to the Territory of Oregon. 
From that time to his death, in Cwifornia, sev- 
eral years after the discovery of gold, he never 
failed to urge his project ; earnestly and ardently 
laboring to bring it before Congress, and attempt- 
ing to secure a beginnii^ of the great work. To 
far-seeing statesmen, the idea naturaUj^ occurred 
that in course of time there would arise on the 
Pacific Coast another empire of trade and com- 
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meroe and iudustry, either at San Fi 
the Puget Sound, which would in time, become 
the rival of New York and the East, and at 
once the project was taken up and encouraged by 
Carver, Wilkes, Benton, Whitney, Burton ani 
others ; but all such ideas met with indifference 
and ridicule. 
In 1844, when Fremont made his famous es- 

Elorations across the plains, which has earned 
im so world-wide a reputation, so little was 
known of the geography of that country, that his 
reports were considered an immense acquisition 
to the collection of books of physical knowledge 
of our country. This section was fully 2,300 
miles in distance, entirely vacant, no settlement, 
entirely occupied by roving bands of Indians, 
and the undisturbed home of the bufEalo and 
antelope. In that year Chicago was but an 
obscure vill^e, on a prairie without a single 
inhabitant. And not a single line of railroad 
was built from the Atlantic westward beyond 
tlie Alleghanies, and on the Pacific only one 
American fl^ covered a feeble colony. The dis- 
covery of gold in California had its effect in 
directing public attention to the unknown riches 
of its Western border; and at last Congress 
woke up to the need of thorough explorations 
and investigations. In March, 1853, Congress 
made its firat appropriation to explore the Far 
West, and ascertain if there was really a practi- 
cable route to the Pacific. In 1854, Congress ap- 
propriated $190,000 additional ; and, as a result, 
nine surveying parties were organized and pur- 
sued their wark. Ten routes 'were sui-vejed 
between the 32d and 49th parallel of latitude; 
the eastern ends ranging all the way from Fulton, 
Ark., to St. Paul, Minu.,— and the western ter- 
minal points from San IHego to Puget Sound, 
The lengths of these routes varied from 1,533 to 
2,290 mfles. 

The continued gold discoveries brought an im- 
mense flow of population to the Pacific Coast, and 
California, more alive to the necessities of such 
roads than the East, after numerous agitations, at 
last really made the first initiatory experiment. 
Early in 1861 there was organized at Sacramento, 
CaL, the Central Pacific Railroad Company, who 
by the appointment of T. D. Judah, as chief en- 
gineer, b^an the first and most thoroi^h railroad 
survey ever made on the Sierras. 

Cor^ess then woke up, and in July, 1862, the 
first national charter was granted. As a curious 
fact in the act — the utmost limit of time allowed 
for the completion of the road was fixed at July 
1, 1876. In October, 1863, the preliminary organ- 
ization of the company was completed. A capi- 
tal of one hundred million dollars authorized, and 
the first contract for construction begun in 1864, 
but no practical progress was made till 1865, 
when on the 5th of November, the first ceremony 
of breaking ground, at Omaha, was celebrated. 
Then was begun the great work; tie rapid 



progress of whicli afterward was a world-wide 
sensation, astounding engineers, capitalists, and 
even governments, with the almost reckless dar- 
ing of construction. 

Necessity and Senefita to the Govern- 
ment. 

From 1350 to 1860, the population of the far 
Western States and Territories increased from a 
mere handful to the large number of 554,301 
persons, and in the whole area of 2,000 miles 
there had been built only 232 miles of telegraph, 
and 32 miles of railway. The United States 
Government had established forts and trading 
stations, and the year 1870 saw the completion 
of the Pacific Eailroad line. Congress and the 
whole country were astonished to see the rapid 
rate of development, and the enormous expense 
of government military service. In that year the 
population had increased to 1,011,971, there had 
been built over 13,000 miles of tele^ph lines ; 
there were completed over 4,000 miles of rail- 
road; all representing the gigantic capital of 
$363,750,000. In the reports of distinguished 
statesmen to the United States Senate, occur 
these remarks which show the spirit of the times 
then. Senator Stewart of California, says : 

" The cost of the overland service for tne whole 
I)eriod, from the acquisition of our Pacific Coast 
possessions down to the completion of the Pacific 
EaibNiad was _ 88,000,000 per annum, and con- 
stantly increasing." 

As a curious fact of national economy, these 
figure will show the result of the Pa^iific Kail- 
road in saving to the United States Government : 

Since the Duilding of the road, the cost of 
transportation to the government has been as 
follows : 



JOpOOO. AverageforT yeara, at 810,000,000 



■ier»gelnierest,$3,8B7,129petyear, Total 

(or 7 years, $27,279,908 

Net profit over all expenses to United States, ti2,SW fiS* 

These figures do not include vast amounts of 
incidental items which would have been of incal- 
culable trouble, or immense expense to the 
United States, such as the indemnities constant- 
ly being paid by the United States for destruc- 
tion of life and private property by Indians ; 
also depredations of Indians on property in gov- 
ernment service, increased mail fafiihties and 
decreased mail expenses, prevention of Indian 
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wai-s, the rapid sale of public lands, and tlie 
eneisetic development of the mining interests of 
aU f£e Territories. 

U these can all be correctly estimated, the net 
gain to the United States by the building of the 
Pacific Railroad, is over ^Jig millions of dollars. 

Hon. Henry Wilaon, in a speech before the 
Senate, Thii-ty-seventh Congress, boldly said : 
*■ I give no grudging vote in giving away either 
money or land. I would sink 1100,000,000 to 
build the road, and do it most chetrfully, and 
think I had done a great thing for my conntry. 
What are «75,O00,0OO or «li)0,000,000 in opening 
a railroad across the central regions of this Con- 
tinent, that shaU connect the people of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and bind us together? 
Nothing. As to the lands, I do not grudge 

It is a significant fact, that while the heat and 
activity of Congressional discussion was most 
earnest in aid and encouragement of the project, 
the following sentiments were unanimously entei> 
tained by allUie members of Congress ; 

1. That the road was a necessity to the govern- 
ment, and if not built b^ private capital, must be 
built in time with pubbc lands alone. 

2. To encourage the capitalists of the countiy 
to come forward and aid the pi^oject, the govern- 
ment were willing to give one-half the funds 
necessary as a loan, and were then merely doing 
the least part of the whole. 

3. That no expectations were entertained that 
the road would ever, from its own means, be able 
to refund the advance made by the United 
States, and no other thought was ever entertained, 
save of the benefits to accrue to tJie public from 
the opening of thia grand highway of national 
interest. No expectations were formed of the 
ability of the company to pay or repay the 
interest on the loan, but one Uiought was con- 
sidered, that the building of the road was ample 
compensation and service in its vast aid to in- 
dustry, and its saving iu transportation. 

As editor of this Guide, knowing well the re- 
sources of the Par West, we positively assert thai 
the goBernment has alreadg, in seven year^, realized 
inooihsaeingsand salei, enough money to liquidate 
one-third the whole principal, and accrued interest 
of the government loan, and in less than twenty 
years from the opening of the road, the government 
gain wilt be greater lAan the mhole of the financial 
aid it has eoer given. The Pacific Railroad is the 
right-hand saving power of the United States. 

Discouragements. — Notwithstanding all 
that the government had done to encouK^ it 
(by speeches), the work languished. Capitalists 
doubted it. The great war of the rebellion 
attracted the attention of every one, and the gov- 
erument, after its first impulses, grew indifferent. 
A few bold men determined to work incessantly 
for its completion. And one of the results of the 
gi'eat war was the conviction in the minds of 



every one — of a closer Union of the States. 
" Who knows," said one, "but California and the 
whole Pacific Coast may secede, and where are we 
then ? We can do nothing to retain them.. The 
Pacific Railroad must he built. It shall be built to 
Iceep our country together," 

The chief engineer of the railroad. Gen. G. M. 
Dodge, in complimenting the directors on the day 
of the completion of the last mile of track, says : 

"The country is evidently satisfied that you 
accomplished wondeis, and have achieved a 
work which will be a monument to your energy, 
your ability, and to your devotion to the enter- 
prise, through all its gloomy, as well as bright 
periods, for it is notorious that notwithstanding 
the aid of the government, there was so little 
faith in the enterprise, that its dark days — when 
your private fortunes, and your aD was staked 
on the success of the project— far exceeded those 
of sunshine, faith and confidence." 

The lack of confidence in the project, even in 
the West, was so great that ev«n m localities 
which were to be specially benefited by its con- 
struction, the laborers even demanded their pay 
before they would perform their day's work, so 
little faith had they in the payment of their 
wages, or in the ability of the company to suc- 
ceed in their efforts. 

Probably no enterprise in the world has been 
so maligned, misrepresented and criticised as 
this, but now it is, by unbiased minds, pii> 
nounoed, almost without exception, the best 
new road in the United States. 

Sapid I'rogress. — Though chartered in 

1863, yet the first grading was not done until 

1864, and the first rail laid in July, 1865. At 
that time there was no railroad communication 
from the East ; a gap of 140 miles existed be- . 
tween Omaha and Des Moines, and over this it 
was impossible to get supplies. 

For 500 miles westward of the Missouri River, 
the country was completely destitute of timber, 
fuel, or any materiEJ with which to build or 
maintain a road, save tiie bare sand for the road- 
bed itself, everything had to be transported by 
teams or steamboat^ hundreds and thousands 
of miles. Labor, and eveiy thing made by labor, 
was scarce and high. 

Railroad ties were cut in Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, and shipped to Omaha at a cost, often, 
of 12.50 per tie. Even the splendid engine, of 
seventy horse-power, used at Omaha for the 
company's works, was transjmrted in wagons 
across the prairies from Des Moines, the only way 
to get it. Shops had to be built, forges erected, 
and machinery put in place, and the supplies, 
even, for the subsistence of laborers had to be 
brought by river from the East; yet it was all 

As the Westerners concisely express it, " Tfte 
wind work had all been done, and grading now be- 
gan." 
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In 1865, 40 miles of track were laid to Fre- 
mont. In 1866, 260 miles were laid. Jn 1867, 
240 miles were laid, which included the ascent 
to Sherman. By January 1, 1868, there had 
been completed 540 miles. In 1868, to May 10, 
1869, 556 miles more were laid, and the road 
flnished— seven years in advance of the time set 
by Congress, and the time actually spent in 
conatruetion was just Ihree years, six months, and 
ten days. 

To show the enormous amount of materials 
required in the Union Pacifie Eaiiroad alone, there 
were used in its construction 300,000 tons of 
iron i-ails, 1,700,000 fish-plates, 6,800,000 bolts, 
6,126,375 cross-ties, 23,505,500 spikes. 

Fa^ BwUdinff,—Da,y after day the average 
rate of building rose from one to two, three and 
five miles. Many will remember the daily thrill 
of excitement as the morning' journals in the 
East made the announcements of so many more 
miles nearer tlie end, and as tlie number of com- 
pleted miles, printed in the widely circulated 
advertisemente of the company, reaehed 1000, 
the excitement became intense, as the rival roads 
now were fairly ^low with the heat of compe- 
tition, and so near each other. In previous 
months there had existed a little engineering 
rivalry, good natured, but keen, as to the Iwgest 
number of miles each could lay in one day. The 
Unioa Paciflc men laid one day six miles ; soon 
after the Central followed suit by laying seven. 
The Union Fa«ific retaliated by laying seven and 
a half; to this the Central sent the announce- 
ment that they could lay ten miles in one day; 
to this Mr. Durant, the vice-president, -sent back 
a wager of ?10,000 that it could not be done. The 
pride and spirit of the Central Pacific had now 
been challenged, and they prepared for the enor- 
mous contest, one of extraordinary ms^nitude 
and rapidity. The 29th day of April, 1869, was 
selected for the decision of the contest, as there 
then remained but 14 miles of track to bring 
a meeting of the roads at Promontory Point. 

Work began ; the ground had already been 
graded and ties placed in position, and at the 
signal the cars loaded with rails moved forward. 
Four men, two on each side, seize with their nip- 
pers the ends of the rails, lift from the car and 
carry them to their place ; the car moves steadily 
along over the rails as fast as they are laid. Im- 
mediately after follows a band of men who attach 
the plate and put the spikes in position ; nest a 
force of Chinamen who drive down the spikes 
solid to their homes, and last another gang of 
Chinamen with shovels, picks, etc., who ballast 
the track. The rapidity of all these motions, 
which required the most active of exercise and 
alert movements, was at the rate of 144 feet of 
track to every^ minute. By 1.30 p. m., the layers I 
had placed eight miles of track in just six hours. 
Resuming work again, after the noon rest, the 
track-laying progressed, and at 7 p. m., exactly, I 



the Central men finished their task of 10 miles, 
with 200 feet over. Mr. James Campbell, the 
superintendent of the division, then seizing a 
locomotive ran it over the ten miles of new track 
in forty minutes, and the Union men were satis- 
fled. This was the greatest feat of railroad 
building ever known in the world, and when it 
is known how vast the materials required to sup- 
ply this little stretch of ten miles, the reader is 
fairly astonished at the endurance of the laborers. 
To put this material in place over 4,000 men 
had teen constantly employed. The laborers on 
that day handled 25,800 cross-ties, 3,520 iron rails, 
55,000 spikes, 7,040 fish-plates, and 14,080 bolts, 
the weight of the whole being 4,362,000 pounds. 
Upon both roads, for a year previous, there had 
been remarkable activity. 

A total force of 20,000 to 25,000 workmen all 
along the lines, and 5,000 to 6,000 teams had 
been engaged in grading and laying the track or 
getting out stone or timber. From 500 to 600 
tons of materials were forwarded daily from 
either end of the lines. 

The Sierra Nevadas suddenly became alive with 
wood-choppers, and at one place on the Truckee 
River twenty-five saw-mills went into operation in 
a single week. Upon one railroad 70 to 100 
locomotives were in use at one time, constantly 
bringing materials and supplies. At one time 
there were 30 vessels en route from New York 
via Cape Horn, with iron, locomotives, rails and 
rolling stock, destined for the Central Pacific 
Eaiboad ; and it is a curious fact, that on sev- 
eral consecutive days, more miles of track were 
ironed by tlie railroad companies than it was 
possible for an ox-team to draw a load over. 
And when at last the great road was completed, 
the fact suddenly flashed upon the nation that a 
road once so dbtrusted, and considered too 
giganttc to be possible, was constructed an actual 
distance of 2,221 miles, in (ess thonfre years, of 
which all but 100 miles was done between 
January 1, 1866 and May 10, 1869— (Aree years, 
foin- months and ten dags. 

Pleasure of Overland Travel. — Pal- 
ace Car Life on the Pacific Bail- 
road. — In no part of the world is travel made 
so easy and comfortable as on the Paciflc Rail- 
road. To travelers from the East it is a con- 
stant delight, and to ladies and families it is 
accompanied with absolutely no fatigue or discom- 
fort. One lives at home in the Palace Car with 
as much true enjoyment as in the home drawing- 
room, and with the constant change of scenes 
afEorded from the oar window, it is far more en- 
joyable than the saloon of a fashionable steamer. 
For an entire week or more, as the train leisurely 
crosses the Continent, the little section and berth 
allotted ta you, so neat and clean, so nicely fur- 
nished and "kept, becomes your home. Here yon 
sit and read, play your games, indulge in social 
conversation and glee, and i£ fortunate enough to 
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possess good company of friends to join you, tlie 
overland tour becomes an intense delight. 

The sleeping-cai-s from New York to Chicago, 
proceeding at their rushing rate of forty or more 
miles per hour, rive to travelers no idea of the 
true comfort of Pullman car life. Indeed the 
first thousand miles of the journey to Chicago or 
St. Louis has more tedium and wearisomeness, 
and dust and inconvenience than all the rest of 
the journey. Do not j udge of the whole trip by 
these first days out. From Chici^o westward 
to Omaha the cars are far finer, and traveling 
more luxurious, likewise the rate of speed is 
slower and the motion of the train more easy than 
on roads farther east. 

At Omaha, as you view the long Pacific train 
just ready to leave the depot for its overland trip, 
(often over 600 feet in length), giving an appear^ 
anceof strei^th, massivenesB and majestic power, 
you can but admit it is exceedingly beautiful and 
impressive ; this feeling is still more intensified 
when a day or so later, alone out upon the upland 
plains, with no living object in sight, as you 
stand at a little distance and look down upon the 
long train, it seems the handsomest work of 
science ever made for the comfort of earth's 

The slow rate o£ speed, which averages but 
sixteen to twenty mUes per hour, day and 
night, produces a peculiarly smooth, gentle 
and easy motion, most soothing and agreeable. 
The straight traii, which for hnndreds of miles 
is without a curve, avoids all swinging motions of 
the cars ; sidelong bumps are unknown. The 
cai-s are connected with the Miller buffer and 
platform, andmake a solid train, without the dis- 
comforts of jerks and jolts. And the steady, 
easy jog of the train, as it leisurely moves west- 
ward, gives a feeling of genuine comfort, such as 
r feek or enjoys in any other part of 
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A Pullman Pacific car train in motion is a 
grand and beautiful sight too, from within as well 
as from without. On some lovely, bahny, sum- 
mer day, when the fresh breezes across the prai- 
ries induce us to open our doors and windows, 
there may often be seen curious and pkasant 
sights. Standing at the rear of the train, and 
with all doors open, there is an unobstructed 
view along the ables throughout the entire length. 
On either side of the train, are the prairies, where 
the eye sees but wildness, and even desolation, 
then looking back upon this long aisle or avenue, 
he sees civilization and comtort and luxury. 
How sharp the contrast. The first day's ride 
over the Pacific Railroad westward, is a short one 
to nightfall, bnt it carries one through the 
beautiful undulating prairies o£ eastern Nebraska, 
the best settled portions of the State, where are 
its finest homes and richest soil. Opening sud- 
denly into the broad and ever grand Valley of 
the Platte, the rich luxuriant meadow-grass, in 



the warmth of the afternoon aun, make even the 
most desponding or prosaic feel there is beauty in 
prairie life. 

On the second day out, the traveler is last 
ascending the high plains and summits of the 
Kocky Jtfountains. The little villages of prairie 
dogs interest and amuse every one. Then come 
in sight the distant summits of Long's Peak and 
the Colorado Mountains. Without scarcely ask- 
ing the cause, the tourist is full of glow and 
enthusiasm. He is alive with enjoyment, and 
yet can scarcely tell why. The great plains 
themselves seem full of interest. 

Ah 1 It is this keen, beautiful, refreshing, 
oxygenated, invigorating, toning, beautiful, en- 
livening mountain air which is giving him the 
glow of nature, and quickening him into greater 
appreciation of this grand impressive country. 
The plains themselves ai-e a sight — most forci- 
ble; snail we call them(Ae blanknets of desdaiion? 
No, for every inch of the little turf beneath your 
feet is rich ; the soil contains the finest of food 
in the little tufts of buffalo grass, on which 
thousands and millions of sheep and cattle may 
feed the year through. But it iB the vastness of 
wide-extending, uninhabited, lifeless, uplifted 
solitude. If ever one feels belittled, 'tis on the 
plains, when each individual seems but a little 
mite, amid this majesty of lonelineia. But the 
traveler finds with the Plillman car life, amid 
his enjoyments of reading, playing, conversation, 
making agreeable acquaintances, and with con- 
stant glances from the car window, enough to 
give him full and happy use of his time. 

Night time comes, and then as your little berths 
are made up, and you snugly cover yourself up, 
under double Uartkeis (for the night air is always 
crisp and cold), perhaps you wiU often witness 
the sight of a prairie fire, or the vivid flashes 
of lightning ; some of nature's gi-eatest scenes, 
hardly less interesting than the plains, and far 
more fearful and awe-inspiring. Then turning 
to rest, you will sleep amid the easy roll of the 
car, as sweetly and refreshingly as ever upon 
the home-bed. How little has ever been writ- 
ten of " Night on the Pacific Railroad," the de- 
lightful, snug, rejuvenating sleeps on the Pacific 
Railroad. 

The lulling, quiet life by day, and the sound, 
refreshing repose by night, are to the system the 
best of health restorers. Were there but one 
thing tourists might feel most gratitude for, on 
their overland trip, 'tis their enjoyment of the ex- 
hilarating mountain air by day, and the splendid 
rest by night. But as our train moves on, it in- 
troduces us to new scenes- You soon ascend the 
Rocky Mountains at Sherman, and view there 
the vast mountain range, the " Back Bone of the 
Continent," and again descend and thunder amid 
the cliffs of Echo and Weber Canons. You 
carry with you yonr Pullman house and all its 
comforts, and from your little window, as from 
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your little boudoir at iiome, jou wUl see the 
mighty wonders of the Far West. 

It is impossible to tell of the pleasures aiid joys 
of the palace ride you will have — five days— it 
wUl make you so well acciiatomed to car life, you 
feel when you drop upon the wharf of San Fran- 
cisco, that you hail left genuine comfort behind, 
and even the hotel, with its cosy parlor and 
cheerful fire, has not its full recompense. 

Palace ear lite has every day its fresh and 
novel sights, No railroad has greater variety 
and contrasts of scenery than the Pacific Rail- 
road. The great plains of Nebraska and Wy- 
oming are not leas impressive than the great 
Humboldt Desert. The rock majesties of Echo 
and Weber are not more wonderful than the 
curiosities of Great Salt Lake and the City of 
Deseret. And where more grandly and beauti- 
fully could a tom-ist drop down and finish his 
tour, than from the grand, towering summits 
of the Sierras, and amid the golden grain fields 
of California, its gardens, groves, and cottage 
blossoms ? 

When the traveler returns home, nothing will 
■ impress him more strongly or beautifully than 
the loveliness of the Valley of the Platte. Com- 
ing eastward, first, he will leave behind the mil- 
lions of acres of little short buffalo erass, so dry 
and yellow, and soon comes to a little green. 
How refreshing it is after days of dry, sere vege- 
tation. Gradually there come other grasses, a 
little taller and more green; then nearer and 
nearer to the end of the journey, come the wav- 
ing of the oom-fieida, the vast Ineadows of tall 
green grass, and the happy little farms. So 
complete a transition from the solitude of the 
uplands to the lovely green verdure of the low- 
lands of the Platte, is an inexpressilDle charm to 
all. No traveler ever returns East but with the 
most kindly of memories of the grand, and yet 
simple beauty of the Platte Valley. 

TkiTik then, ok reader! of the joys that await 
thee from the laindoia of thy palace car ! 

Practical Hints for dmiforts hy the 
Way. — To enjoy palace car life properly, one 
always needs a good companion. This obtained, 
take a section together, wherever the journey 
leads you. From Chicago to Omaha, the com- 
pany in sleeping-cars is usually quiet and re- 
fined, but beyond Omaha, 'Uiere is often an 
indescribable mixture of races in the same car, 
and if you are alone, often the chance is that 
your " compagnon du voyage" may not be agree- 
able. It is impossible to order a section for one 
person alone, and the dictum of sleeping-car 
arrangements at Omaha requires all who come 
to take what berths are assigned. But if you 
will wait over one day at Omaha, you can make 
a choice of the whole train, and secure the most 
desirable berths. When your section is once 
located, generally you will find the same section 
reserved for you at Ogden, where you change 



cars to the Central Pacific Railroad ; aU tbi'ough 

Easseugers having usually the preference of best 
erths, and about the same position as ou the cara 
of the Union Pacific. 

Fee your porter on the sleeping-car always— 
if he is attentive and obliging, give him. a dol- 
lar. His attention to your comfort and care of 
your h^gage and constant watch over the little 
articles and hand-satchel, against loafers on the 
train, is worth all you ^ive him. Often larger 
fees are given. This is inst as the traveler feels. 
The porters of both Pacific Railroads are es- 
teemed specially excellent, obliging and care- 
ful. 

Meals. — The trains (A the Union Pacific 
Raihoad are arranged so as to stop at excellent 
stations, at convenient hom-s, for meals. The 
only disarrangement is at Laramie, which seems 
to be unfortunate to passengers from either di- 
rection. To travelers from the East it furnishes 
a very early supper, just after dinner at Chey- 
enne, and to those from the West, it gives a very 
late breakfast, just before dinner; taut there is 
no other place for an eating-station, except at 
this point. At Medicine Bow near Laramie, 
there is a little booth where the Western train 
coming east, about 7 a. m., often stops ten min- 
utes for hot cofEee, sandwiches — an excellent con- 



Dsnally all the eating-houses on both the Pacific 
Railroads are very excellent indeed. ^Thekeepers 
have to maintain their culinary excellence under 
great disadvantages, especially west of Sidney, 
as ail food but meats must be brought from a 
great distance. 

Travelers need fo make no preparations for 
eating on the cars, as meals at all dining-halls 
are exceDent, and food of great variety is nicely 
served ; buffalo meat, antelope steak, tongue of 
all kinds, and always the best of beefsteak. 
Laramie possesses the reputation of the best steak 
on the Pacific Railroad. Sidneymakes a special- 
ty, occasionally, of antelope steak. At Evanston 
you will see the lively antics of the Chinese 
waiters, probably your first sight of them. Also 
they usuaUy have nice mountain fish. At Green 
River you will always get nice biscuit ; at Grand 
Island they give all you can possibly eat ; it has 
a good name for its bountiful supplies. 

At Ogden you will be pleased with the neat- 
ness and cleanness of the tables and service. At 
Cheyenne the dinners are always excellent, and 
the dining-i-oom is cheerful. _ To any who either 
have desire to economize, or inability to eat three 
railroad meals per day, we recommend to carry a 
little basket with Albert biscuit and a little cup. 
This can be easily filled at all stopping-places 
with hot tea or coffee, and a sociable ana com- 
fortable glass of tea indulged in inside the car. 
The porter will fit you up a nice little table in 
your section, and spread on a neat white tablc- 
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When the tourist reaches the Central Pacific 
Railroad he passes beyond the domain of the 
Pullman Car Company; nevertheless, the aew 
coaches of the Central Pacific Eaiiroad are jnst 
as elegant and convenient. 

As the comforts of the new ears are far supe- 
rior to the old ones, which still are used, it 
would be better to wait over at Ogden one day 
to make sure of them. The dining-atations of the 
Central Pacific Eaiiroad are bountiful in their 
supplies ; at all of them fruit is given in sum- 
mer-time with great freedom. Ksh is almost 
always to be had ; no game of value. The food, 
cooking and service by Chinese waiters is simply 
exceUent. The writer has never eaten nicer 
meals than those served at Winnemucca, Elko, 
Battle Mountain and Colfax. The Humboldt 
Desert is far from being a desert to the traveling 
public, for its eating-stations always furnish a 
dessert of good things and creature comforts. 

Alittle lunch-basket nicely stowed with sweet 
and substantial bits of food will often save you 
the pain of long rides before meals ; when the 
empty stomach craves food and failing to receive 
it, lays you up with the most dismal of sick head- 
aches ; it also serves you splendidly whenever 
the train is delayed. To be well on the Pacific 
Railroad eat at regular hours, and never miss a meal. 
Most of the sickness which we have witnessed, 
has arisen from irregular eating, or injudicious 
attempts at Economy by skipping a meal to save 
a dollar. We have noticed those who were regu- 
lar in eating at every meal, passed the journey 
with greatest ease, most comfort and best 
health. Those who were irregular, skipping here 
and there a meal, always suffered inconvenience. 

In packing yonr little lunch-basket, avoid 
tongue, by all nvaiis, for it wiU not keep over a day 
or two, and its fumes in a sleeping-car are any- 
thn^ but like those from " Araby the blest." 
Avoid all articles which have odor of any descrip- 
tion. 

Lunch counters are attached to all eating-sta^ 
tioas,-so that you may easily procure hot cofiee, 
tea, biscuit, sandwiches and fruit if you do not 
wish a full meaL 

The uniform price of meals at all stations over- 
land, is Sl.OO greenbacks. On the Central Pacific, 
at Colfax pay 75 cents in silver; at Lafchiop 
pay 50 cents silver — the cheapest and best meal 
for the money, of your whole tour. For clothing 
on your overland trip, you will need at Omaha the 
first day, if it is summer, a light spring suit; the 
next day a winter suit at Sherman. Again, at 
Salt Lake City and the Humboldt Desert, the 
thinnest of summer suits, and at the summit of 
the Sierras, all your underclothing. We can 
only advise you as you have to pass throi^h so 
many extremes of temperature, to always wear 
your underclothing, day and night, through the 
overland trip, and add an overcoat if the air grows 
chilly. 



Beware of the quick transition from the hot ride 
over the San Joaquin Valley to the cold sea air 
on the ferry from Oakland to San Francisco. 
Invalids have been chilled through with this un- 
expected sea breeze, and even the most hardy 
do not love it. Keep warm, and keep inside the 
boat. Thus, reader, we have helped yon with 
kindly hints how to enjoy your trip. Now let us 
glance, as we go, at each scene of industry where 
oui- tour will take us. 

HINTS. 

1. Saggage, — All baggage of reasonable 
weight can be checked from any Eastern city 
direct to Omaha, but is there rechecked. 

2. At Omaha all baggage is weighed, and on 
all excess of over 100 pounds, passengers will 
pay 15 cts. per pound. This is imperative. 

3. Railroad Ti^ikets — are easily procur- 
able for the whole trip across to San Francisco. 
It is better to buy one through ticket than to 
buy STOarately. By returning a difierent route 
from Omaha, from the one you went, the tour 
will be much more interesting, and give you 
fresh scenery constantly. 

4. Buy your tickets only at known railroad 
offices, and never of agencies. In the West, 
railroads have offices at the principal hoteb. 
These are usually perfectly reliable. 

5. To Check Baggage — be at every depot 
one-half hour or more before the departure of 
trains. 

6. Tranifer Coaches. — In all Western 
cities there is a line of transfer coaches, which, 
for the uniform price of fifty cents, will take 
you and your baggage direct to any hotel, or 
transfer you at once across the city to any depot. 
They are trustworthy, cheap, and convenient. 
The agent will always pass through the train 
before arrival, selling transfer tickets and checks 
to hotels. 

7. At Salt Lake City, horse-cars run from the 
depot direct to lie hotels; also there is an omni- 
bus transfer. Price, fifty cents. 

8. At San Francisco the Pacific Transfer and 
BaM;age Company will take your baggie to any 
hotel or private residence for 50 cents. Their 
agent is on every train ; youwill save time by giv- 
ing him your check. Hotelcoaches chargefl.OO. 
Horse-cars run from the wharf direct to all hotels. 

9. Greenbacks are used for all railroad tickets 
and payment of sleeping-car berths for the en- 
tire distance to California ; also for all hotels to 
and including Salt Lake City, but beyond that, 
everything is payable in silver and gold. For 
the Central Pacific Raibxiad, you do not need 
more than 95 for coin expenses. After reaching 
San Francisco, you can sell your greenbacks and 
buy coin as often as necessary. It much coin is 
needed, buy and use the gold notes which are 
current everywhere within 300 miles of the city ; 
beyond that the coin only is used. Gold drafts 
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can be bought in all Eastern cities on San 
Francisco. 

10, The iiTiifonn prices of board in the West 
aj-e 14-50 per day at Chicago, 3S4-0O per day at 
Om^ia, Denver, and Salt Late City. In San 
Francisco, $3.00 gold per day at all hotels. To 
seeuce good nice rooms in California, the tour- 
ist must submit to extra charges of 11.00 to 
$1.50 per day. 

11, If traveling with ladies, it is good policy, 
when within 100 miles of each cily, where you 
expect to stop, to telegraph to your hotel in ad- 
vance, requesting nice rooms reserved, always 
mentioning that you have ladies. 

12, Whenever disposed to take horses and 
carriage for a ride, look out with sharp eyes for 
the tricks of the trade; if no price or time is 
^reed upon, you will have to pay dearly, and 
the farther west you go, the hire of horse flesh 
grows dearer (though the value pw animal rap- 
idly grows less.) Engage your livery cai-efuUy at 
so much per hour, and then choose your time to 
suit your wishes. Ten dollar bills melt quicker 
in carriage rides than any other " vain show." 

13, Without much exception, all railroad 
officera, railroad conductors, Pullman car con- 
ductors are gentlemen in manners, courteous 
and civil. No passenger ever gains a point by 
loud orders or stronff and forcible demands. 
You are treated respectfully by all, and the same 
is expected in return. The days of boisterous 
times, rough railroad men, and bullies in the 
Far West are gone, and there is as much civility 
there, often more, than you will- find near home. 

14, Railroad tickets must always be shown 
when baggie is checked. 

MOUTES. 

Route No. 1 from Kew TorJc Take the 

Pennsylvania Central Railroad whiii leaves foot 
of Desbrosses street, by ferry, to Jersey City. To 
engage a good berth in your sleeping-car, go to a 
proper railroad office, and secure your berth by 
tel^raph. There are local telegraphs connect 
ing with the principal Pullman office. Do this 
the previous night, or morning, as then the best 
berths can be secured. Pullman cars run on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Chicago and St. Louis, 
direct, without change. Three trains leave per 
day. To see the richest scenery, take Wie morn- 
ing train and you will have a good view of nearly 
the entire State of Pennsylvania by daylight, 
the valley of the Susquehanna and Juniata, and 
ttie famous Horse-Shoe Bend by moonlight. 
The Pennsylvania, Railroad is "always on time," 
the most reliable in its connections. 

Route Ko. 2 fi-om New YorA.— Leave 
via the Erie Raiboad from foot of Chambers or 
West 23d street. The advantages of this route 
are numerous. This ia the &mous Pullman 
line — vphere run the only line of dining-cars— 
between New York and Chicago. The meals 



are very fine and service excellent. The sleep- 
ing-cars on tlie Erie Railroad belong to the Pull- 
man Company, and are the finest in the world, 
of extra width and extra comfort. The scenery 
along the Erie Railroad (by all means take the 
morning train) is specially fine, and at points is 
remarkably lovely. The sleeping and dining- 
cars accompany the train to Chicago. The 
route passes via Salamanca, Atlantic and Great 
Western and Chicago extension of Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, direct without change, to 
Chicago. Passengers also can take other sleep- 
ing-cars of the train, if they wish, which will 
convey them direct to Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
where there is direct connection ma the Lake 
Shore Railroad or Michigan Central to Chicago. 
Route No. S — is via the New York Central 
and Hndson River. Tourists by this route will 
have the advantage of a daylight ride along the 
Hudson River, and the Mohawk Vall^, which, 
in early summer, is very fine. The dming-sta- 
tions on this route, especially at Poughkeepsie, 
Albany, TJtica and Syracuse are the finest in the 
Eastern States, and meals are super excellent. 
The sleeping-cat's of this line are owned by tiie 
Wagner Company, which upon the principal day 
and night express trains are exceedingly fine, 
well furnished and luxurious. Wagner cars run 
by two routes to Chicago, one via Bufialo, Cleve- 
land and Toledo, overtSe Lake Shore and Michi- 
fffl Southern EaUroad, the other via Niagara 
alls and Detroit over the Michigan Central 
Railroad. The time made on this route is very 
rapid, and always exceedingly prompt and re- 
liable. 

From Philadelphia. — Tourists uniformly 
prefer the Pennsylvania Central, though many 
often wish to visit Baltimore and Washington, 
and thence see the scenery along the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and go westward via Cincin- 
nati to St. Louis. 

From, Baltimore and Washington. — 
Tourists have choice of either the Northern 
Central with Pennsylvania Central connections, 
or the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Pullman 
cars run on either road. 

From Boston. — Wagner sleeping-cars run 
direct over the Bostfln and Albany Railroad, 
to Rochester, N. Y., and usually through to 
Chicago. Though this is an exceedingly con- 
venient route, yet it gives no scenery of conse- 
quence. Tourists who desire the beet scenery 
will do well to come direct to New York, the ride 
by steamer being always pleasant, and from New 
York make their stai-t, the pleasantest time for 
departure always being on the fast special ex- 
press in the morning. 

From Cincinnati, — tourists have choice 
of two routes; 1st, via Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad, direct to St. Louis, passing over the 
famous St. Louis Bridge, with omnibus transfer 
to other railroads ; or, 2d, via Indianapolis, Bloom- 
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iiigton and Western Railroad, which run trains 
direct to Burlington, la., or to Chicago. Pull- 
man sleeping-eara run on either route. 

Frmn Chicago,— thres roads run across 
Iowa direct to Council BlufEs. 

The Chicago, BuHington and Mis- 
souH. Railroad — crosses the Mississippi at 
Burlington, la., and passes through Southern 
Iowa. The Pullman cars are very elegant, and 
the road popular. This line is now running 
dining cars attached to its express trains, on both 
Eastern and Western divisions. It is preferable 
to get meals on this car than at the eating-sta- 
tions. The pnces are the same ; meals splendid. 

r/(e Chicago and North-western. Sail- 
road — is the shortest line, and crosses the Mis- 
sissippi at Clinton, la. The eating-statious on 
thb route are all very fine. In Iowa, especially, 
they ace the best of the Iowa railroads. The 
Pullman cars are also very superior. There 
has recently been added a magnificent Hotel 
car to express trains, which increases the popu- 
larity of the line very greatly. 

The Chicago and Rock Island Rail- 
road — crosses the Mississippi at Davenport 
The view from the raili-oad bridge is very beau- 
tiful, and the scenery of the railroad in uie Des 
Moines Valley, and westward, is charming. The 
sleeping-cars on this line are owned hj the rail- 
road company, and are very good. 

Note. — Upon on railroads westof Chicago, no 
sleeping-cars ran through, except those connected 
with the morning Pacific express train. These 
run direct from Chicago to Council Bluffs. At 
the transfer grouncG there, passengers will 
change cars and take the Union Pacific Railroad 
train over the bridge to Omaha and the West. 

from St. Louia — two routes are open to 
the tourist. The Missouri Pacific Railroad runs 
up on the south side of the Missouri River, with 
Pullman cars, direct for Kansas City, Atchinson, 
via Lincoln to Omaha. 

27t« St. Louis, Kansas City and North- 
em Railroad — in direct connection with the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Council Bluff's Rail- 
road, run through sleeping-cars from St. Louis 
direct to Omaha. This line is very pomilar and 
reliable in time, and well patronized. Travelers 
from the Pacific railroad going to St. Louis, will 
find sleeping-cars of both the St. Louis railroads 
waiting at the Omaha depot, on arrival of Union 
Pacific rMlroad train from the West. 

Council N/uffa, Iowa, Railroad Trans- 
fer Grounds. — This, as well as Omaha, is a 
transfer point for all passengers, and the starting 
point of all trains on the Union Pacific railroad. 
A recent decision of U. 8. Supreme Court, fixes 
the terminus of the Pacific Railroad on the eagt 
side of the Missouri River. The company has 
complied with the decision, and the necessity for 
bridge transfer 13 now entirely removed. At 
Council BlufEs is also the western terminus of 



the Iowa Railroads. A Union Depot for all rail- 
roads is proposed, and will soon be erected. 
Henceforth, all passengers, baggage, mails, 
freight, etc., and trains for the West, will start 
from this point, as well as Omaha. Passengers, 
however, usually p'efer to trie their sleeping- 
cars at Omaha. The city of Council Blufis is 
located about three miles east from the Missouri 
river, and contains a population of 15,000. Its 
record dates from as early a period as 1804, when 
the celebrated explorers, Lewis and Clark, held 
a council with the Indians, which fact, together 
with the physical peculiarity of the high blufis 
overlooking the town, has given it its name — 
Council Bluffs. 

The city is one of great enterprise, with a 
large number of public buildiujgs, stores. State 
institutions, and dwellings, and is the nucleus of 
a large trade from surrounding Iowa towns, and 
is supported by a rich agricultural community. 
It is intimately connected with Omaha — with 
frequent trains over the bridge, also steam ferry. 
It will doubtless come more largely hereafter into 
prominence as a railroad town, though the com- 
mercial importance of Omaha, and its trade with 
the faj West, will doubtless be for a long time to 
come, far superior. The general offices of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company will remain, for 
the present, at Omaha. 

At Council Bluffs the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company have reserved ample grounds, over 
1,000 acres, to accommodate its own traffic and 
that of connecting railroads, and extensive prep- 
arations will be made to accommodate the vast 
traffic of freights, passengers, baggie and stock, 
which daily arrives and depairts. 

Here are also located the stock-grounds of the 
company, which in lime mill render the locality 
a large stock-market. The past year over 3,000 
cars of stock were transferred over the bridge, 
and there is ample room for extension. 

Sleeping-Car JEcpcw^es.— The tariff to 
travelers is as follows, with all companies, and 
all in greenbacks : 

One bertli. New York to ChloBgo, one and one-Iia] t 

One bectVNew York io'cinelnnaU. one and one- 

halC dajB, by Pennaylvania railroad. 4 00 

One berth. New York to Cincinnati, one and one- 

halj daye, by other routeB, S 00 

One bertJi, New York to St. Louis, two days, by 

One t>erth, Chicago or St- Loula, to Omaha, b; any 
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OMAHA. 

0^fAHA occupies an exceedingly beautiful sit- 
uation, bold and commanding. Approaching 
this city from the east, the broad vallCT oi 
the Missouri river first comes into view. Then, 
as you near Council Bluffs, the great iron 
bridge which spans the river ia plainly visible. 
Behmd it, looking to the west, is Omaha, 
covering a part of the low bottom lands, the 
higher table lands, and the bluffs or hilla 
beyond. On the cover of a book recently writ- 
ten by an English gentleman, on the advanta- 
ges, etc., of Nebraska, there is a picture, in gilt, 
of the Union Pacific bri<^e. On the top of this 
picture the following expressive legend is 
inscribed : " To the Plains ; To the Mountains ; 
to the Pacific." This legend points the way, 
and means all it says. 

Omaha is the grand gateway through which 
the western tide of travel and immigration is 
passing, in search of what may be found, either 
for amusement, pleasure or profit on these plains, 
mountains, ana the ocean named. Jt is the 
half-way house, and resting-place for those who 
are weary of continual travel, and has sufficient 
attractions to render a visit profitable and inter- 
esting. 

Early Sistory.—Jn June, 1853, as a party 
of gentlemen were staading iu the shade of the 
bluffs, at whose feet nestled the Mormon town of 
Kanesville, now Council Bluffs, their eyes rested 
upon the spot where Omaha now stands. The 
plateau that ascended gently before them to the 
finely-rounded hilb and covered with a beautiful 
green carpet, was a most captivating sight. It was 
a fine location for a citj^, and the question of em- 
barking ia the enterprise of building one was 
discussed by the party. The project was so 
favorable in their view, that they shortly after 
crossed the river and proceeded to make a per- 
sonal examination of the grounds. They found 
their anticipations fully realized — the location 
being even better than it had appeared in the 
distance. The lines were at once laid down, 
and the same year surveyed and lithographed. 
But before the survey, a town company was 
incorporated under the laws of Iowa, and 
known as the " Council Bluffs and Nebraska 
Ferry Company." The date of this organiza- 
tion was July 23, 1853. The honor of naming 
the town belongs to Jesse Lowe, at whose sug- 
gestion it was called Omaha, after a tribe of 
Indians which is now nearly extinct. The 
records of Lewis & Clark's expedition up the 
Missouri river, in 1804, show that they under- 
stand the name of this tribe as " Mahas," but we 
are in the dark as to how or when the letter 
"O" was prefixed to the name. Having per- 
fected their organization, the next step was to 
obtain title from the Indians. A preliminary 
treaty was made with them in the winter of 



1853-54, which was ratified by the government, 
to which the lands reverted ; and afterwards the 
town site was obtained through two patents to 
t^o gentlemen who acted for me town company. 
The first ferry across the river was a cotton- 
wood craft; but it was superseded in 1853 by a 
steam ferry-boat called the " General Marion." 
After this event, by means of advertising, the 
overland travel was rapidly concentrated, and 
Omaha began to grow. The first house was 
erected by the ferry company, in 1853, on the 
corner of Twelfth and Jackson streets. The 
erection of other buildings quickly followed. 
In 18^, the first brick kdn was burned; and 
the Omaha Arrow, the first newspaper, made its 
appearance. The first grave was dug where 
Turner Hall now stands, for an old squaw of the 
Omaha tribe, who had been left by her com- 
mnions to die. How prophetic the words of 
Whittier in his poem : 

" Behind tbe eqnaw'e light bltcli canoe, 

The steamer smokes and raves ; 
And citylots are staked forsule 

The first l^islature of Nebraska convened 
in the winter of 1854-5. There was a great 
strife for the location of the capital, but Omaha 
triumphed, and iu 1856 the capitol building was 
commenced, on the ground now occupied by the 
High-school building, which was donated by the 

.Busy Times. — In 1856 things were " boom- 
ing" in Omaha, and corner lots were held and 
sold for extravagant sums, but the crash of 1857 
soon followed, and men who were supposed to be 
wealthy the year before, found themselves penni- 
less, unable hi obtain money enough to get away. 
These were forced to stay, and by this fact alone 
many of them are now rich and prosperous. 
But the discovery of gold in Colorado, in 1959, 
was a godsend to Omaha, It lifted it from 
depression and set it marching forward on the 
road to an enduring prosperity. White-topped 
w^ons from the east came by the thousands. 
On some of them these words were painted, 
"Pike's Peak or bnst," and "busted" the 
owners of many of them became as the sequel 
proved. It was during these flush times that 
many of the solid merchants and business men 
of Omaha laid the foundations of their wealth 
and commercial prosperity. In the winter of 
1857 a city charter was granted to Omaha, and 
Jesse Lowe, one of its original founders, was 
the first mayor. In 1869, it was chartered as a 
city of the first class. Up to 1867, the means 
of public communication with the city were 
stage-coaches, overland through Iowa, and the 
steamers on liie Missouri river. In the winter 
the latter ceased to run. Various railroad proj- 
ects were agitated, but until the year 1862 
nothing definite was accomplished. Meanwhile 
the growth of the city was slow, and attended 
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with Tarying fortunes and prospects. But in 
that year an act was passed by Congress, author- 
izing the construction of a trunk railroad from 
the lOOth meridian — which is about 200 milep 
west of Omaha— and two branches, from points 
on the western boundaries of Iowa ana Mis- 
souri. The first branch that reached the 100th 
meridian was authorized to build the trunk line. 
The terminus of the northern branch was fixed 
by President Lincoln in a proclamation dated 
November 17, 1863, and from this date the 
progress of the city has been rapid and sub- 
stantial. This is manifested by the fact that 
in 1865 the population had scarcely reached 
4,500 souls, while in January, 1875, Ctaiaha had 
a population of full 20,000,— an increase of 
15,500 in ten years. This remarkable increase 
is due almost wholly to the location of the Union 
Paeifto railroad, and from the fact that this is 
the initial point and eastern terminus of the 
road. During those ten years marvelous changes 
were wrought and wonderful improvements 
made, until Omaha can now boast of as fine 
business blocks, hotels, school-buildings and 
churches as can be found in many older and 
more pretentious cities in the East; while the 
manufacturing enterprises now in operation and 
contemplated, will surely make good its claim as 
the commercial metropolis of the Missouri val- 
ley. Its geographical position is eminently 
commanding. Its railroad connections are in- 
creasing, and aa year by year it reaches out its 



seat of influence and po\. ._. 

The first railroad that reached this city from 
the East, was the Chicago and North-western — the 
first train over it arriving on Sunday, January 17, 
1867. Then followed the Council Blufls and St. 
Joe, the Burlington and Missouri Eiver and Ihe 
Chicago, Eock Island and Pacific. After these 
came the Sioux City and Pacific, the Omaha and 
North-western, and the Omaha ajid South-western 
railroads. The last-named road has been leased 
by the Burlington and Missouri. It extends to 
Lincoln, the capital of the State; then west^ 
ward uniting wiUi the Union Pacific at Kearney 
Junction. It has a branch from its main line at 
Crete to Beatrice, a thriving town near the 
southern boundary of the State. The Omaha and 
North-western is completed about 50 miles, and 
follows the valley of the Missouri on the west 
side of that river, north from Omaha. It will 
probably soon be extended. More railroftds are 
contemplated and will doubtless soon be built. 

Omaha is well supplied with churches, and 
they are generally well supported, though some 
of them ai-e still without edifices for public wor- 
ship. All the religious denominations are repre- 
sented in these es&blishments, and some of the 
church edifices are tasteful and elegant, — present- 
ing a fine architectural appearance. 



In public schools, however, Omaha is without 
a peer or a rival in the West. In 1866, the 
capitolof the State was removed to Lincoln, and 
the legislature afterwards donated the square and 
capital building to Omaha for high school pur- 
poses. The old capital building was torn down, 
and in its place was erected the present high 
school building; which for beauh' in design and 
elegance in finish has but few, if any, superiors 
in the country. It is 176 feet long by 80 feet 
wide. The spire rises 185 feet from the ground. 
It fitly crowns a hill, overlooking the city, plains 
and valley for miles in either direction, and is 
the first object that meets the eye of the traveler 
as he approaches the gateway of the Pacific 
coast. Its cost was about $250,000, and is the 

8 ride of the city by whose liberality it was built. 
_ ither elegant school buildings have been erected 
in different parts of the city, the total costs of 
which, with grounds, including the high school 
buDding, amounts to 5408,000. There are also 
several denominational and private schools which 
are liberally patronized. 

Here are the government buildings ; such as 
the head-quarters building used by the com- 
manding officers of the military department of 
the Platte ; the barracks about two miles north 
of the city, and the elegant post-offlce, court- 
house and custom-house combined, finished last 
year (1875). 

There are also numerous elegant private resi- 
dences, with grounds beautifully ornamented 
with trees and shrubbery, and magnificent busi- 
ness blocks, which sufficiently attest the solid 
prosperity of Omaha's business men. 

Travelers who take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for rest which iJiis city offers, may be 
always certain of good hotel accommodations. 
The want of such accommodations was recently 
felt, not only by citizens, but by the traveling 
public a few years ago. But, happily, this want 
has been supplied in the erection of the Grand 
Central Hotel, by a stock company in 1873. It is 
a magnificent structure, 132x122 feet, and five 
stories high, with large parlors, dining-rooms and 
suites of rooms, all elegantly furnished, and is 
first-class in its management and appointment. 
Those who enjoy the hospitality of this fine 
hotel once, are always anxious to do it again. It 
is, without doubt, the finest structure, and the 
beiit manned establishment of the kind between 
Chic^o and San Francisco. Its cost was fully 
8300,IKM), not including furniture. Railroad 
ticketoffices and telegraph-offices may be found 
on the first floor of this hotel, with furnish- 
ing stores, etc., convenient. Its halls and public 
rooms are heated by steam, and it has water on 
the lower floors, wiUi gas Oiroughout. The fur- 
niture cost over $50,000. It has 150 rooms for 
the accommodation of its guests. 

In manufactures, Omaha begins to loom up. 
She has an oil-niill, which supplies the extensive 
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demand for linseed oil and oil-cake in the Mis- 
souri Valley ; several breweries, two distiller- 
ies, foimdiy and machine-shops ; carriage and 
wagon-shops and other manufactories, either in 
progress or in contemplation. Among theaemay 
be found in active operation, the extensive 
machine-shops, oar works and foundry o£ the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and the Omaha smelting- 
works. The shops of the railroad occupy, wiSi 
the roundhouse, about 30 acres of laud on the 
bottom adjoining the tabfe-land on which most 
of the city proper is built. Oyer one million of 
dollars are paid out annually by the company for 
office and manual labor alone, in the city of 
Omaha. This does not include payments for 
merchandise and supplies. The value of thb 
business, and the location of these shops to the 
city can fJierefore be readily seen, and is no 
smaU factor in Omaha's prosper!^. 

One of the principal causes of Omaha's growth 
and prosperity will be found in the character 
of ite newspapers, the Herald, the Mepublican 
and the Bee. The Omaha Arrow, the first news- 
paper, was not strictly an Omaha concern, it 
bemg published in the office of the KanesptUe 
(Council Blufts) Bugle. The Nebraskian was 
estabhshed shortly after the Arrow (1854), and 
lived until 1864. In 185T, the Weekly Times 
was established, which was afterwards absorbed 
by the Nebraskian. In May, 1858, the first 
number of the Omaha BepuUican was issued. 
It was consolidated with a rival republican 
paper, the Omaha Tribune, in 1871. The last- 
named paper was started on the. 25th of January 
in 1870. In 1864, the Omaha DaUy Herald was 
first issued. It is democratic in politics, and a 
lively, vigorous sheet. The DaUy Evening Times 
was started in the latter part of 1868, and was 
moved, the following spring, to Sioux CiW. In 
June, 1871, the publication of the Dailv Evening 
Bee was commenced. It is republican in 
politics, and a wide-awake paper. The Omaha 
Union (daily) was also established in 1874, by 
the Prmters' Union, on the oo-oprative plan. 
It was a spiey, energetic little sheet, but was 
short-liyed. 

Business of Omaha Fa)^ Interest- 
ing ana Curious.— 'When Omaha was fii-st 
entitled to the honor of a post-office, the story is 
told that the first postmaster used his hat for a 

rt«3fBce, which he carried with him wherever 
went, delivering to anxious individuals who 
were waitit^eagerly for him, or chased aud over- 
took him. Twenty years after, Omaha possesses 
a handsome stone postroffice worth ^50,000, and 
the finest j;ovemment building west of the 
Mississippi River. The total receipts at this posl- 
office for 1875, were 11,089,660.34. The total 
number of letters and newspapers delivered was 
1,313,649; and number of money orders issued 
and received, 16,070. 
In 1861, the first telegraph reached Omaha, 



and its only office was, for several years, the 
terminus of the Pacific Telegraph. Now there 
are 23 telegraph wires radiating in all directions ; 
15 offices, employing 40 operators. The number 
of mess^es per day average 3,500, or about 350,- 
000 letters, of which about one-third relates to 
Pacific railroad business. 

The total value of school buildings in Omaha 
is 1405,000, and the sum spent for erecting new 
buildines and stores in 1876, was 1360,000. 

Omaha ia the head-quarters of the army of 
the Platte, and disburses per annum about 
$950,000, besides an annual transportation ac- 
count with the Pacific Railroad Companv of 
1350,000. 

In 1865, Omaha did not have a single manu- 
facturing establishment. In 1875, her manufac- 
tories employed over 2,000 men. Here are located 
the largest smelting and refining works in 
America, the Omaha smeltitig-works, who em- 
ploy 135 men, and do an annual business of 
over 84,000,000. Seven breweries turn out 14,000 
barrels of beer. One distillery pays the govern- 
ment a tax of t316,000 per year, and upward of 50 
other smaller enterprises, among which is a not- 
able industiy, the manufacture of brick; over 
500,000,000 brick being turned out of her four 
brick-yards. The bank capital and surplus ex- 
ceed 13,000,000. 

In overland times, before the building of the 
Pacific Railroad, or just at its commencement, the 
wholesaletradeof Omaha was wonderful. Single 
houses handling as nmch as $3,000,000 pSr an- 
num. Since that time the courses of ttads have 
been so divided, that the largest sales now of any 
wholesale establishment do not exceed 11,200,000. 
Large quantities of Utah fruit are received at 
Omaha, both dried and fresh, and a large market 
opened ; 40 car-loads were received in 1875, from 
Salt Lake City. This is one of the greatest 
curiosities developed by the Pacific Railroad. 
Corn is shipped west from Omaha to feed the 
inhabitants of the Salt Lake Valley, while the 
same cars bring back their surplus fruit. In 
1871, the first shipment of fruit was made, 300 
pounds. In 1875, the trade amounted to B00,000 
pounds. 

The business of collecting and drying hides, 
buffalo robes, pelts and furs alone is 1150,000 
per year, and to supply the pi-airie settlements 
with such modem inventions as the sewing- 
machine, requires over 1250,000 per year; one 
company alone having sold last year 1191,000 
worth. One dealer reports a sale of such frivoli- 
ties as 568 Canary birds, and 331 baby carriages. 
Perhaps the best index of the enormous trade 
of Omaha is gained from the statements of rail- 
road transportation. The total number of cars 
of freight i-eceived at Omaha from the East^ in 
1875, was 10,045, of which above 3,689 were of 
coal, and 1,500 additional of grain from the 
West. The freight paid by Omaha merchants 
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in 1373 upon goods received for consumption was 
1744,248. From the West there were received 
1,277 cars of bullion, 40 of ore, and 4 for soda. 
These items are of the trade and consumption of 
Omaha only, and not the main traffic of the 
railroad. 

These are only a few of the many important 
items which show how vast a business has been 
built in 20 years, from the smooth, unopened 
prairie soil, now made rich and active with the 
hum of industry. 

The U. -P. 2t. B,. Bridge Across tlie 
Missouri River.— Ih^ huge bridge, which 
spans the Missouri, is a fitting entrance to the 
wonders beyond— a mechanical wonder of itself, 
it fills every traveler with a sense o£ awe and 
majesty, as the first great scene of the overland 
ioiirney. . , 

The last piece of iron of the last span which 
completed ihe bridge was fastened in its place 
on the 90th of February, 1872. Previous to that 
time, all passengers and traffic were transferred 
across the treacherous and shifting shores of the 
Missouri River in ateam.-boats with flat keel, and 
with the ever-shifting currents and sand-bars, 
sate landings were always uncertain. Th» bridge 
comprises II spans, each span 250 feet in length, 
and elevated 50 ieet above high water-mark. 
These spans are supported by one stone masonry 
abutment, and 11 piere with 22 cast-iron col- 
umns ; each pier is 8 1-2 feet in diameter, and 
made of cast-iron in tubes one and three-fourths 
inches in thickness, 10 feet in length, witli a 
weight of eight tons. As fast as the tubes of 
the columns are sunk, they are fitted together, 
, seams made air-tight, and process continued till 
the complete depth and height is attained. Dur- 
ing the building of the budge from Februaiy, 
1868, when work first commenced, until com- 
pletion in 1872 (excepting a period of eight 
months suspension), about 500 men were con- 
stantly emptoyed. Ten steam-engines were in 
use for the purpose of operating ttie pneumatic 
works to hoist the cylinders, help put the super- 
structure into position, to drive piles for tempo- 
rary platfoi-ms and bridges, and to excavate sand 
wifliin the columns. The columns were sunk 
into the bed of the river after being placed in 
correct position by the following method : The 
tep of the column being made perfectly air-tight, 
all water beneath is extracted by jineumatic 
exhaustion. Then descending into the interior, a 
force of workmen excavate the sand and earth, 
filling buckets which are quickly hoisted up- 
wards by the engines. When the excavation 
has reached one or more feet, the column sinks 
gradually inch by inch, moi-e or leas rapidly, un- 
til a solid bottom is reached. 

The least time in which any column was sunk 
to bed rock from the commencement of the pneu- 
matic process was seven days, and the greatest 
single depti of sinking at one time was 17 feet. 



The greatest depth below low water which was 
reached by any column, at bed rock, was 82 feet. 
The greatest pressure to which the men working 
in the columns were subjected, was 54 pounds per 
square inch in excess 01 the atmosphere. When 
solid foundation is once obtained, the interior of 
the columns are filled with solid stone concrete 
for about 25 ieet, and thence upward with ce- 
ment masonry, tiU the bridge is reached. 

The total length of the iron structure of the 
bridge is 2,750 feet. The eastern approach is by 
an embankment of gradual ascent one and a 
half miles in length, commencing east of the 
Transfer grounds, and almost at Council Blufis, 
and thence ascending at the rate of 35 feet to 
the mile to the brii^e. 

The old depot grounds of the Union Pacific 
Railroad were on the bant of the river immedi- 
ately beneath the bridge. When this was con- 
structed, in order to connect the bridge and main 
line of lie railroad, it was necessary te construct, 
directly through the city, a branch line of 
road 7,000 feet in length, and construct a 
new depot on higher ground, of which as 
a result, witness the handsome, new structure, 
and spacious roof, and convenient waiting- 
rooms. From the first abutment to the bank, 
a trestle-work of 700 feet more, 60 feet in 
height was constructed; thus the entire length 
of the bridge, with necessary approaches, is 
9,950 feet. Total cost is supposed to be 
about S2, 6 50,000, and the annual revenue 
about 1400,000. The bridge has figured nota- 
bly in the discussions oif Congress, whether 
or not it should be considered a part of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. The recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
has at last declared it so to be, and with this is 
done away entjjrely the " Omaha Bridge Trans- 
fer " of the past. 

Pre^mring for tlie Westward Trip.— 
Having rested and visited the principfd points 
of interest in Omaha, you will be ready to take 
a fresh start Repairing to the new depot,_ fin- 
ished last year (1875), at the crossing of Ninth 
street, you will find one of the most magnihcent 
trains of cars made up by any railroad m the 
United States. Everything connected with them 
is firstKjIaas. Pullman sleeping-coaches are at- 
tached to all express trains, and all travelei-s 
know how finely they are furnished, and how 
they tend to relieve the weansome monotony of 
tedious days in the journey from ocean to ocean. 
At this depot you will find the waiting-rooms, 
ticketrofilces, baggi^e-rooms, lunch-stands, news 
and bookstand, together with one of the best 
kept eathig-houses in the counti7. lou will find 
gentlemanly attendants at all these places, ready 
to dve von any information, and cheertully 
answer your questions. If you have a little time, 
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ductions of this prolific western soil. If you 
have come from the far East, it has been a slightly 
uphill journey all the way, and you are now at 
an elevation of 966 feet above the sea If the 
weather i ' ... 

feel the « 

and comparatii ely dry atmc sphere ^V ith books 
and papers to ishile awaj yiur leisure hours you 
are finally ready for the start The bell nngs 
the whistle shrieks and eft \cu ^d The roil 
first winds up a 
little vaUey, passing ^=~ — 
the Bridge Junctioi 
1.5 (one and five- 
tenths) miles to 
Summit Hd- 
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from Omaha ele^ , 

tion 1,142 feet This t 

place, you will ob >- 

serve by these fl^ - 

ures, is reached by 

a heavy up grade " 

You are 176 feet 

higher than when 

yon first started and 

but little over three 

miles away. Here is 

a deep cut tliough 

the hiU, and beyoni 

it you strike Mud 

Creek VaUey with 

a down grade tor t 

few miles. Thi? 

creek and the road 

nin south on a line 

nearly parallel with 

and abont two and 

a half miles from 

the Missouri Ruer 

until the next sta- 
tion is reached 
Gilm,ofe. — It is 

8.5 miles from Oma 
ha, with only 10 feet 
difference in eleva 
tion— &76 feet. The 
valley is quite thick 
ly settled, and as you 

look out on the left i>o 

side of the cari about four mil ro n On a a 
you will see a saloon called Half W y H is 
At about this point yon leave Doug a C n 
^d enter Sarpy County. Gilm wa am d 
after an old resident of that loca y w d ad 
Here you are some nine miles s f aha, 

but only about three west of the Missouri 
KivCT. Here you will first see what are called 
the bottom lands of Nebraska. They are as 
rich as any lands on this Continent, as the re- 
markable crops raised theieon fully attest, 
irom this station you tuin la irl^ due west, and 



pass over the lower circle of what is called the 

_ FapiUon,— 14,5 miles from Omaha; eleva- 
tion W12feet is the next station and is a tiinv 
mg httle town (pronounced Pa.pil yo) It derives 
its name from the creek on whose banks it is situ 
afed Thiscieekwainamedb^ Lewis and Clark 
in their expedition to OregDn m 1804 and is 
den\ed frDin a Latm woid which means butter 
I crossed a httle west 
( f Gitmore It emp- 
ties into the MiB- 
'iouii Rj^er about 
one mile north of 
the Pldtte Ruer It 
is rejiurted that the 
parlj explorers 
n'uned >;■»« an im 
mense number of 
butterflies in the 
muddy ind wet 
places near its 
mouth and hence 
the name These 
gentlemen explored 
this stream to its 
soime neai the Elk 
bom Kiier Uhe 
ttwn was laid out 
in the fall of 186<* 
Ly Dr Beadle and 
IS the i)ermanent 
countj seat of Sar 
py County It has 
a fine bnck courts 
licu'^e and a bnck 
hool house hotels 
fl ng mills and a 



ted 



> all 



b hed 



towns 
two hundred 
of this road, 

e midst of a 
agricultural 

1 1 r y. Sarpy 

ty has two 

h Popilion Times, 
p b ished at this 
h h Sa py County Sentinel, 
Sarj y C nte som five miles in 



Sarpy is 

£ th b d n Nebraska, and 

a a prop rty a ua ^ 000,000. 

Mma rf— nan d f In Ezra Millard, 
president of the Omaha National Bank, who has 
considerable landed property here. The station- 
house is comparalively new, and there are a few 
other buildings recently erected. It is pleas- 
antly located, and, like all western towns, has 
plenty of room to grow. It is 20.9 miles from 
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aha e at 1 i7 fe t 
ft a e e e v> h re VI ble a yo cast j ui 
eyes o er the roll ng prai as, and yet tl ere a 
ami le oo n fo all who desire to locate n th s 
ic n ty lou hive ag u cro sed the boui dary 
line of Sarpy Coimtj wh ch is a mile or two 
south-east of Milla d nl a e aga ii n he 
Com ty of Douglas. 

XZUiom — ''S 9 niles fio n O aha ele at on 
1 150 feet Th s s a grc n^ town and do s a 
lirge biismesa i grain t h a elevato two 
stores, a Cathol c ch r h good schuol house a d 
1 hotel A new flounng m 11 w 11 be erected this 
yea (1876) It ha. a spr ghtly ne vspapercalled 
the /nrf/i n e "iou e o v ea th fanoua 
Elkl % 1 a d R e Bj a d p cut 
tl e 1 V T h o i,l tl bl ff o 



tr am wl 1 y ere pre ou y nknow 

T e e e at on o 'W it rloo i. la d io at 1 U 
feet. The tow 1 a a fine vate powe whi h 
has 1 een mproved by the e "ec on of a la ge 
flou ng mill It also fas a steam mi 1 n.j oce s 
of CO st uction a d a new depot. At th pi. t 
you enter the Platte \ alley ot wh ch w nuch 
has been wr tte and which occup es such a 
prominent place n the hutory of he co try 
The Elkl om ind Platte E vers form a ]iu on a 
few m les south of this po nt, ajid tl e lanks of 
these st ea ns a e mo e or les studd d w h t n 
be moitly cot onwood. In fact, tl e Ellvho n 
has cons de able t mber along ts ba k. 

F aMey s 35 "^ miles from Omihd ale 
1 fO feet above the s a It ha a bto e a d 
hotel and s tl e cente of a r ch f a tu g i 




hill on the east side ot this stream, about a mile 
from the station, and then on a down grade you 
.glide into the valley. The rolling prairies are 
niJw behind you and south, beyond the Platte 
River, which for the first time comes into view. 
Crossing the Elthorn River jou arrive at 

Waterloo, — 30.9 miles from Omaha, and 
only two miles from the last station. A few 
years since, a train was thrown from the bridge 
spoken of, by reason of the high water of a 
freshet. This train had one car of either young 
ftsh or fish-^gs in transit; the contents of this 
oai were of course lost in the river, and since 
that tJme the Elkhom abounds in pike, pickerel, 
bass, sunflsh and perch. What the California 
streams lost by this disaster, the Elkhom gained, 
as these fish have increased rapidly in this 



trict. The land seems low, and one would easily 
gain the impression that the soil here was very 
wet, but aiter digging through the black surface 
soil two or three feet you come to just such sand 
as is found in the channel of the Platte, In 
fact, the whole Platte Valley is underdrained by 
this river, and this is one reason why surface 
water from hard and extensive rains so quickly 
disappear, and why the land is able to produce 
such good crops in a dry season. Water is ob- 
tained anywhere in this valley by sinking what 
are called drive-wells, from six to twenty feet. 
Wind-mills are also extensively used by large 
farmers, who have stock which they confine upon 
their premises, and which otherwise they would 
have to drive some distance for water. From 
Valley, the elevations gradually increase as you 
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3, side ti'ack 



' the ashes shfikeu from t 



pass to the westwaj-d. Next c 

called 
Miversi<le,—w'iach is 41.4 miles from 

Omaha, with an elevation of about 1,140 feet. 

It will eventually become a station, as many 

traina already meet and pass here, 
prairie Fires. — During the first night's 

ride westward from Omaha, the traveler, as 

he gazes out of his car window (which he 

can easily do while reclining in his berth) will 

often find his curious attention rewarded by a 

sight of one of the most awful, yet grandest 

scenes of prairie life. The prairies, which in 

the day-time to some, seemed dry, dull, uninter- 
esting, occasionally give plaee at night, fo the 

lurid play of the fire-flend, and the heavens 

and horizon seem like a furnace, A prairie on 

lire is a fearfully exciting and fear-stirring sight. 

Cheeks blanch as the wind sweeps its volume 

toward the olwerver, or across his track. Full in 

the distance is seen the long line of bright flame 

stretching for miles, with its broad band of dark 

smoke-clouds above. As the train comes near, 

the flames leap higher, and the smoke ascends 

higher, and on their dark bosom is reflected the 

fires' brilliantly-tinged light. Sweeping away for 

miles towards tlie bluffs, the fire jumps witti the 

wind, and the flames leap 20 to 80, or more 

feet into the air, and for miles brighten the 

prairies with the awful sight. We have never 

seen anything of prairie life or scenery possessing 

such majestic bnlliance as the night glows, and 
rapid advances of a pri, e iire Fi out o 
the prairies, beyond tl e settlements the i ^ r e 
fires, (usually set on fi e Ij tie sjaiks trom 

' the locomotives) rage nche ked for 

miles and miles, but nearer to e 1 ttle 

settlements, where the cab s 1 a e /- — 

just been set up, the flr stheirdeaJ \- I 

est and most dreaded enemy No\;ods [ ^^ 

can describe, no pencil pa nt the look of ^ — _J~ 

terror when the settler beholds advano. ~^ '"'^' 

ingtowardhimtheflre-fle d,forwh 

he is unprepared and unprotected. 

When the first sign of the ad anc ng 

fire is given, all hands turn o t e ther 

a counter fire is started wh h eat no- 

from the settler's ranch u th face of 

the wind, toward the giander com ng 

volume, takes away its to oe, and leaves 

it nothing to feed upon or furrows 

are broken with the p ow arou d the 

settler's home. The coo earth th o n 

up, and all the grass I e ond th s s 

fired, while the little ho n e c os d 

within, is safe. A curious fea u e of 

prairie fires is, that the I uffalo gra^s 

the next season, is da ke and r ohe 

than ever before ; and lower down n "^ 

sections where the pra e fi es are 

carefully kept off, trees, shrubs, bushes, etc, I Fik^s PenJc 

of many varieties, grow up spontaneouslj, ! become widely knc 



which never were seen before. So long as 
prairie fires rage, nothing will grow but the little 
tufts of prairie grass. Wherever the prairie fire 
ceases or is kept restrained, vegetation of all de- 
scription as far west as the Platte, is completely 
changed. In the fall of the year these fires are 
most frequent ; and creating a strong current or 
breeze by their own heat, they advance with the 
rapidity often of a locomotive, 20 or more miles 
an hour, and their terrible lurid light by night, 
and blackened path left behind, as seen nexl day 
by the traveler, are sights never to be forgotten. 
In the lower river counties a prairie fire often 
originates from the careless dropping of a match. 






The little 



spark touches the dry grass like tinder — the c< 
staat breeze fans the little fiame, and five minutes 
after it has covered yards. The loss to tillers of 
the soil is often appaUing. One of General 
Sherman's veterans, in desenbing a prairie fire to 
a visitor, raising himself to his full six feet 
height, and with eye iJashing as in battle excite- 
ment, said : " Mr. C., if I should catch a man firing 
the prairie at this time, as God helps me, I would 
shoot him down in his deed." A traveler riding 
on the prairie said, " only a few miles from me 
an emigrant, traveling in nis close-covered w^on 
"wiihUtewituI," was overtaken by the iiames 
coming down on him unseen. Horses, family, 
wagon, were all destroyed in a moment, and him- 
self barely lived long enough to tell the tale. 
Neariy every night in autumn the prairies of the 
bo ndless vl e t show e th r the n a o d stant 
glow of a fi e h h n exte t has tl e appea 
ance of a oth b g CI c go 
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follows : — At the time of the opening of the 
Pike's Peak excitement in gold diggings, two 
pioneers made themselves eonspieuoua by paint- 
ing in large lett«rs on the side of their wagon 
cover: — "Pike's Peak or BusU" In their haste to 
reach this, the newly discovered Eldorado, tJiey 
scorned all safety and protection offered by the 
" train " and traveled atone, and on their " own 

For days -and weeks they escaped the dangers 
attending their folly, and passed unharmed until 
tJiey reached tiie roving ground of the bloody 
Sioux. Here they were surrounded and cruelly 
and wantonly muraered ; their bodies were driven 
through with arrows, and pinned to the earth, 
and Teft to the sunshine and storms of the 

Fremont— \s 46.5 miles from Omaha, and 
has an elevation of 1,176 feet. It is the county- 
seat of Dodge County, and has a population of 
full 3,000. In the jear 1875, over 1100,000 were 
expended in buildings in this growing young 
city. , It has never, so far as population is con- 
cerned, experienced what may be called a great 
rush — its growth having been alow and steady. 
It is located near the south-east corner of the 
county. Originally the town comprised a whole 
section of land, but waa afterwaMs reduced to 
about half a section. The town company was or- 
ganized on the 26th day of August, 1856, and in 
that and the following year, thirteen log houses 
were built. John C. Hormel built the Jiret frame 
house in 1857. The Union Pacific reached the 
town on the 24th day of January, 1866, nearly 
ten years after it was first laid out, and trains 
ran to it regularly, though the track was laid 
some 11 miles beyond, when work ceased for that 
winter. The Sioux City and Pacific road was 
completed to Fremont late in the fall of 1868. 
In the expectations of the residents, it was then 
to become a railroad center, and lots were sold at 
large prices. This last-named road runs from 
Blfur on the Missouri River, where it crosses 
said stream and forma a junction with the Chi- 
cago and North-western. It then runs north on 
the east side of said river, to Sioux Cijy. The 
Elkhom Valley Railroad completed the first ten 
miles of its track in 1869, and the balance, some 
50 railes,was finished to Wisner in the following 
year. This road is one of the natural routes to 
the Black Hills, and it is now stated that it will 
soou be extended in that direction. It will con- 
tinue up the Elkhom Valley to near ita source, 
and then crossing the divide, will strike into the 
Miobrara Valley, thence westward until the Black 
Hills are reached. This road is a feeder to Fre- 
mont, and very valuable to its trade. The Atch-* 
ison and Nebraska Railroad, is to be extended 
from Lincoln to this place, during the present 
year (1876). The city will then have a direct 
line to St. Louis and the South, with two direct 
lines to Chicago and the East. Other railroad 



projects are contemplated, which will make this 
place in reality a railroad center. 

Fremont has a large, new hotel, the Occidental, 
and several smaller ones; has the finest opera 
house in the West, and the largest and finest dir- 
goods house in the State. It has five or six 
church edifices, and an elegant public school 
building, two banks, three or lour elevators, a 
steam flouring-mill, extensive broom factories, 
and two or three manufacturing establishments 
where headers are made. It also has a foundry 
andmaehine«hop. Occasional changes in railroad 
time, sometimes discontinue it as an eating sta- 
tion on the road — (passenger trains passing it 
from the West to Omaha, and not leaving Oma- 
ha until after dinner,} but at present trains both 
ways now stop for dinner. 

Fremont is virtually located at the junction of 
the Elkhorn and Platte Valleys, and irom its 
position naturally controls a lai^e scope of coun- 
try. Ita people are industrious, wide-awake and 
energetic. It is in the midst of a thickly-settled 
region, and its future prospects are very flatter- 
ing. 

Fremont has two newspapers — the Fremont 
Herald (daily and weekly), and the Fremont 
Tribune (weekly). The latter was first estab- 
lished, and probably has the largest circulation. 
The enterprise of newspapers in these western 
towns, contribute very largely to their growth 
and prosperity. The town is tlie fourtli in size 
and population in the State. 

The Elkhom Valley is between two and three 
hundred miles in length, is well timbered and 
remarkably fertile, and the railroad which is to 
do the caiTying business of this valley, has its 
terminus at Fremont. 

The Great Flatfe VaUey.—Yoa have 
now passed over a few miles of the great 
Platte Valley. At Fremont it spreads out won- 
derfully, and for the first two hundred miles 
varies in width from five to fifteen miles. 
Through nearly all its eastern course, this river 
hugs the bluffs on il« southern aide. These bluffs 
as well as those more distant on the northern side 
of the valley, are plainly visible from the cars. 
Before the road was built, this valley was the 
great highwaj; of overland travel to Colorado, 
Utah, California, and Oregon. Immense trains 
of w^ons, heavily freighted, have passed over it, 
in their slow and tedious journeyings towards 
the setting sun. Leaving the Missouri at differ- 
ent points, the routes nearly all converged in the 
Platte Valley, and thence westward to their des- 
tination, l^e luxuriant grasses, and the prox- 
imity to water, made this the favorite route. It 
has also been the scene of deadly conflicts with 
the savages, and the bones of many a wanderer 
lie bleaching in the air, or are buried beneath 
some rough and hastily-made mound near the 
beaten road. But a wonderful change took place 
with the advent of the road. The " Ini II- whacker," 
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with hia white-covered wagon and raw-boned 
oxen — liis slang plirases, andprofaneexpressiona, 
his rough life, and in many instances violent 
death — the crack of his long^ lash that would ring 
out in the clear morning air like that of a rifle, and 
hia wicked goad or prod — an instrument of tor- 
ture to hia beasts — with aU that these things 
imply, have nearly passed away. Their glory 
has departed, and in their place is the snorting 
engine and the thundering train. 

The remarkable agricultural advantages of 
this valley are everywhere visible, and it is 
rapidly filhng up with an industrious and thrifty 
class of fanners. The land grant ot the Union 



nate section of land that was not taken at the 
time it was withdrawn from the market, for the 
benefit of the company. If you pass a long dis- 
tance in the first two hundred miles of this 
valley without observing many improvements, it 
is pretty good evidence that the land is held by 
non-resident speculators, and this fact has a 
great influence in retarding the growth of the 
country. Around many of the residences are 
large groves of cotton-wood trees that have been 
planted by industrious hands and which give 
evidence of unusual thrift. In fact, the cotton- 
wood in moat every part of this region is indig- 
enous to the soil, and will thriftily grow where 
other kinds of timber fail. Trees sixty feet high 
and from eight to ten inches in diameter, are no 
uueonmaon result of six to eight years' growth. 
The banks of the Platte and the many islands in 
its channel, were formerly very heavily timbered 
with cotton-wood, but that on its banks has 
almost entirely disappeared, together with much 
that was upon the islands. The favorable State 
and national le^slation in regard to tree planting 
will cause an increase in the timber land of 
Nebraska in a veiy short time, and must of 
necessity, have an influence upon its climate. 
Many scientists who are familiar with the cir- 
cumstances attending the rapid development of 
the trans-MisBouri plains a,nd the elevated plateau 
joining the base of the l^ky Mountains, assert 
that this vast region of country is gradually 
undergoing important climatic changes — and that 
one of the results of these changes is the an- 
nuaUy increasing rainfalL The rolling lands 
adjoining this valley are all very fertile, and with 
proper tillage produce laige crops of small grain. 
The bottom lands are better adapted for corn, 
because it matures later in the season, and these 
bottom lands are better able to stand drouth than 
the uplands. The roots of the com penetrate to a 
great depth, till they reach the moisture from 
the under-drainage. One of the finest sights 
that meets the eye of the traveler, is the Platte 
Valley in the spring or early summer; to our 
eastern farmer, it is fairly captivating, and all 
who are familiar with farms and farming in the 



Eastern States, will be surprised ; no stumps or 
stones or other obstacles appear to interfere witli 
the progress of the plow, and the black surface-soil 
is, without doubt, the accumulation of vegetable 
matter for ages. The Flatte Valley must be seen 
to be appreciated. Only a few years ago it was 
acareely tenanted by man, and while the develop- 
ment ass been marked, it will not compare with 
that which is sure to take place in the near 
future. There is ample room for the millions 
yet to come, and the lands of the Union Pacific 
Company are exceedingly cheap, vatjing in 
price from $3 to $10 per acre. The alternate 
sections of government land for the first two 
hundred mfles of this vaUey are nearly all 
taken by homesteaders, or under the preemp- 
tion laws of congress. Much of it, however, 
can be purchased at a low price from the occu- 
pants, who, as a general thing, desire to sell out 
and go West still. They belong to the uneasy, 
restless class of frontiers-men, who have decided 
objections to neighbors and settlements, and who 
want plenty of room, with no one to molest, in 
order to grow up with the country. A sod house 
near a hving spring of water is to them a smail 
paradise. ITiey might possibly suffer from thirst, 
if they had to dig for water, and the labor re- 
quired to build even a sod house, is obnoxious. 
But this will not hold good of all of them. 
There are many occupants of these sod houses in 
the State of Nebraska, and other parts of the 
West, who, with scanty means are striving for a 
home for their wives and children, and they cling 
to the soil upon which they have obtained a claim 
with great tenacity, and with sure jirospects of 
success. They are worthy of all praise m their 
self-sacrificing efforts. A few years only will 
pass by before they will be surreunded with all 
the comforts and many of the luxuiies of life. 
These are the experiences of many who " bless 
their stars " to-day that they have sod houses — 
homes — in and adjoining the great Platte Valley, 
footing Prairie Sens.—Tiim is a favor- 
ite scene, often witnessed September momii^s in 
the far West. The prairie is covered wit£ its 
^ass, and wild flowers, which last all the season 
fliroi^h. Here and there is a stubble field of oats, 
wheaC or a«res on acres of the golden corn, 
swaying gracefully in the breeze, and perhaps 
there is a little music from the meadow larks or 
bird songsters of the fields. The dogs with keen- 
est of scent, hunt out and stir up twe game, and 
as they rise on wing, the ready gun witti its aim, 
and deadly shot, brings them back lifeless. Thb 
is probably the most attractive way to look at a 
,prairiehen, for we mnsl confess that after a slice 
or two of the meat, as usuaUy served at the eat- 
ing stations of the railroads, from which we 
escape with danger to our front teeth, and unsat- 
isfied stomachs, we can only exclaim "distance 
lends enchantment." However tough the meat, 
if served on the table when first killed, yet if 
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kept till it grows gradually more tender, there is 
a wild, spicy flavor, which make ttein very agree- 
able eating. Uuffalo meat and prairie hens are 
not alti^ewier reliable aa viands of the railroad 
dinmg stationi, still every one muit tsy for him 
self with here and thcrp -i rhini-p tf findin:; 



good an illustration as any, of the rapid growth 
of some of the western towns and counties. The 
county was organized in the spring of 1869, two 
years after the railroad had passed through it, — 
with Schuyler as the county seat In the apnng 
of the preient yeir 187fi it h-js ^n assp'^^ied v-tlu 
t nf h "l Ofim F 1 Ti " nt i> 




Ame-^ — At present simply a side trick 51 o 
mil ps from Omthi and 1 270 te^t above the sea. 
This was formerly called Ketchum; but bears its 
present name from Oliver Ames, Esq., one of the 
builders of this railroad. Observe the size of 
the trees in the cotton-wood groves and hedges 
near this place — all planted within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitMit. 

North Bend — 61.5 miles from the eastern 
terminus of the road, and 1,259 feet in elevation, 
a little less than the preceding station. This is 
a thriving little town, with several stores, hotel, 
lumberyard, grain elevator, etc. It is soon to 
have a bridge across the Platte Kiver, which will 
materially increase its trade with Saunders 
County on the south. The opening of many farms 
in its vicinity have made it quite a grain market 
The town is so named from a northward bend in 
the river, and it is the northernmost point on the 
Union Pacific in the State of Nebraska. It is 
the last town west in Dodee County. 

Rogers — is a side-tradt, will eventually be- 
come a station ; is in the midst of a rich farm- 
ing country; is 68.6 miles from Omaha, and has 
an elevation of 1,359 feet. 

Soh/u/ylerr. — The county-seat of Colfax County. 
It is 75.9 miles fram Omaha, with an elevation of 
1,335 feet. This town and county, perhaps, is aa 



stantial growth are everywhere visible. The 
town his ibout twenty stores of all kinds, hotel, 
a substantial bnck court-house, several churches, 
a beautiful school-house, grain elevators, etc. 
New buildings to accommodate its increasing 
trade, or its new residents, are constantly going 
up. There are three flouring-mills in the county, 
on Shell Creek, a beautiful stream fed. by living 
springs, which runs nearly throt^h the county 
from west to east, and from one to five miles 
north of the railroad track. The land in this 
county is most excellent, especially the rolliag 
np-land north of Shell Creek. Some of the finest 
crops of spring wheat raised in the West are 
grown in this vicinity. The people are turning 
their attention to stock-raising more than for- 
merly, and several flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle are now kept in the county, by some of its 
enterprisiiu; stock-men. .All of this accom- 
plished in about sis years. Schuyler is the second 
town west of Omaha that has a bridge across the 
Platte, Fremont being the first. These bridges 
are very advantageous to the trade of the towns 
in this valley. 

EicMand, — A small station 83.7 miles from 
Omaha, with an elevation of 1,440 feet. Up to 
a late period the land surrounding this station 
has been mostly held by speculators, but a change 
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having been effected, the town has brighter pros- 
pects. Lots are freely given away to parties who 
■will biuld on them. The location is a very fine 
one for a town, and it is surrounded by an ex- 
ceUent country. It is the last town west ia 
Coliax County. 

ColumMts—is 91.7 miles from Omaha. It is 
1,432 feet above the sea. A beautiful growing 
town, with a rich agricultural country to back it. 
It has several churches, school buildings, brick 
courthouse, two grain elevators doing a large 
business. Good hotels and other building entS^ 
j)rises contemplated. It is located at the junc- 
tion of the I^Dup Fork, with the Platte Eivers, 
and near where the old overland emigrant road 
crossed the first-named stream. It now has a 
population of about 1,500 people, and supports 
three newspapers — the Republican, which, though 
the youngest, has the most patronage, and 'Sie 
largest circulation ; the Journal, which was first 
established, and the Era. Columbus has had two 
lives thus far. The first town-site was jumped 
by a party of Germans from Columbus, O., 
from which it takes its name. Afterwards the 
two interests were consolidated. It was the 
principal town west of Omaha nntil the railroad 
came. The old town, near the ferry crossing, 
was then moved to its present site near the sta- 
tion. The old town had two or three small 
stores, a blacksmith's shop and saloons ad libitum. 
It was mostly kept alive by the westward emi- 
gration. At that time the Platte Valley was 
well supplied with ranches and ranchmen, only 
other names for whisky-shops ■ and baf-tenders. 
During the week those concerns would pick up 
what they could from wagon-trains, and Sundays 
the ranchmen would crowd into Columbus to 
spend it — thesharpers improving the opportunity 
to fleece the victims of their seductive wiles. 
At this time no attention whatever was paid to 
^ricultural pursuits. On the advent of the 
railroad in 1868, the wood-choppers, the freight- 
era, the ranchmen and others, lured by the 
charms of a frontier life, jumped the town and 
country. They could not endure the proximity 
to, and restraints of civilization. Then the 
second or new life of the toWn began. Farmers 
began to come in, and it was found by actual ex- 
periment that the soil was immensely prolific; 
that it had only to be tickled with the plow in 
order to laugh with the golden harvests. In the 
lapse of the few brief years of its second or 
permanent growth, it has become a great grain 
market, and probably ships more car-loads each 



year than any other town on the line of the road. 
Men draw grain from seventy to eighty miles to 
this place for a market. It has access to the 



country south of the Loup and Platte Eivers, by 
means of good, substantial bridges ; while the 
country north of it is as fine rohing prairie as 
can be found in any part of the West— well 
watered and adapted to either grazing or the 



growing of crops. The men who first came to 
Columbus were nearly all poor, and it has been 
built up and improved by the capital they have 
acquired through their own industrious toil. 
The town has a good bank, without a dollar of 
foreign capital. It will soon have other rail- 
roads ; one from Sioux City, and another to 
Crete and St. Joe, is projected; while in its 
immediate vicinity are large quantities of good 
lands which are held at low prices. These are 
only a few of the many advantages which Colum- 
bus oflei-B to those in search of future homes. 

How Buffalo Bobes are Made.— George 
Clother is one of the proprietors of the Clother 
House at Colum.bus, Iseh. It is one of the best 
home-like hostelries in the West. Mr. Clother 
is an old resident, having been in Columbus six- 
teen years. When he first came, the country was 
more or less overrun with wandering tribes of 
Indians, among whom were the Pawnees, the 
Omahas, the Sioux, and occasionally a stray band 
from some other tribe. In those days he was 
accustomed to traffic in furs and robes, and the 
business has grown with his increasing acquaint- 
ance, until it is now both large aad profitable, 
though with the disappearance of both Indians 
and bufialoes, it is liable to decrease in the future. 
General Sheridan, we think it was, said that the 
vexed Indian question would be settled with the 
fate of the buffaloes — that both would disappear 
together. During the past few years, the slaugh- 
ter of these proud monarchs of the plains, has 
been immense, and will continue, unless Congress 
interposes a friendly and saving hand. It is safe 
to say, that millions of them have been, killed 
for their hides alone, or "just for fun," which in 
this case amounts to the same thing, as their 
hides have been repeatedly sold for less than a 
dollar, and regularly not more than 81.50, This 
slaughtering has taken place principally in the 
Platte, Republican, Solomon, and Arkansas Val- 
leys, and where a few years since, travelers could 
see countless thousands of them from the car 
windows and platforms, on either the Union 
Pacific, Kansas Pacific or Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroads, they now, probably will see 
but few, if any. Their hides have been shipped 
East, where they make a poor quality of leather. 
Those only which are taken late in the fall and 
during the winter months of January and Febi'u- 
ary, are fit for robes. The hair, at tliis season of 
the year, is thick and firmly set 

About the time this killing process began in 
1870, Mr. Clother entered, upon the work of tan- 
ning robes, employing for this purpose the squaws 
of the Pawnee and Omaha tnbes. The Pawnee 
reservation was only a short distance from Co- 
lumbus, -and the "Bucks" were glad of the 
opportunity of emjiloyment for their squaws. 
Labor is beneath their dignity, and they depise it 
Besides this, tanning robes is hard and slow work, 
and, in their opinion, just fit for squaws. For a 
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few years Ihe squaws of both of the tribes named, 
have been engaged by Mr. Clother, but the de- 
parture of the Pawnees to their reservation in 
the Indian Territory, precluded the possibility of 
their employment, and hence in the winter of 
1876, the Omahas seem to have a monopoly of the 
work, though there is not as much to do as for- 
merly. We visited their camp to inspect the proc- 
ess of making robes. It was located in a body 
of heavy timber, with a thick growth of under- 
brash, on the narrow point of land where the 
Loup Fork and Platte Evers form their junction. 
The low bushes made a perfect wind-break, and 
in the midst of the tall trees their Sibley tents 
were pitched. The barking of numerous dt^s 
greeted our approach, and after making^ 
inquiries 



r two who could talk broken 



in gambling — playing a game with cards called 
" 21." In this tent were nine " Bucks " and one 
squaw; three sat stolidly by — disinterested wit- 
of the game ; the squaw was engaged at 
very plain needle-work, and occasionally 
poked the partly burned brands into the iire, 
which was in the center of the tent, and over 
which hung a kettle of boiling meat; the re- 
maining six, sittir^ upon a blanket a la ZtirA, 
were shuffling and dealing the cards. Of course 
they play for money, and before them were sev- 
eral quarters in currency, and several silver quaiv 
ters, with some small sticks, which were used as 
money, and which enabled them to keep an ac- 
count wilii each other, of ihe gains and losses. 
During this game they passed around, several 
times, a hollow-handled tomahawk, which was 
used as a pipe. One would take three or four 
whiffs, then pass it t» the next, and so on, until 
it had been passed around several times. One of 
these "Buiia" was caDed "Spafford." He 
could talk English quite weU. After a while we 
asked " Spaflord " to show us some robes, but he 
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pointed in the direction of his tent, and indicated, 
where they could be found. He said he could 
not leave the ^ame just then. We went to hia 
tent where we tound his mother, who showed us 
two robes, one of which was hers — a smaller one 
which she held at aii dollars. Bpafford had pre- 
riously told us that 112.00 was the price of his 
robe. We then began to look for other robes, 
and saw them in varioiis stages of completion. 
The process of tanning is simple, and yet, Indian 
tanned robes far excel those tanned hy white 
men, in finish and value. When the hides are 
first taken from the animals, they must be 
stretched and dried, flesh aide up ; it they are 
not in this condition when the squaws receive 
them, they must do it. After they are thor- 
oughly dried, the squaws then take all the flesh 
off,_and reduce them to an even thickness, with 
an instrument, which, for want of a better name, 
may be termed an adze ; it is a little thin piece 
of iron, about two inches long on the edge, and 
two and a half inches deep. This is firmly tied 
to a piece of the thigh bone of an elk, and is 
used the same as a small garden hoe, by eastern 
farmers in cutting up weeds. When the requi- 
site thickness is obtauied, the flesh side is cov- 
ered with a preparation of lard, soap and salt, and 
the robe is then rolled up and laid by for two 
or three days. It is then unrolled and again 
stretched on a frame, like a quilt, with flesh side 
to the sun; in this shape it is scraped with a 
thin, oval-shaped piece of iron or steel, resem- 
bling a kitchen ohoppinp-knife without the han- 
dle; this process usualfy last* about two days. 
The robe is then taken from the frame, and 
drawn across a rope stretched between two trees, 
with the flesh side to the rope, until it becomes 
thoroughly dry and soft. This last process 
makes it very pliable, requires a good deal of 
time and strength, and renders the robe ready 
for market. Before the Indians came in con- 
tact with civilization, they used sharpened pieces 
of bone, instead of the pieces of iron we have 
named, and in place of the preparation of lard, 
soap and salt, they used buffalo brains, which are 
considered altt^ether preferable to this mixture ; 
the brains of cattle are also used when they can 
be obtained ; but the robes are taken out on the 
plains, or in the Platte and Republican Valleys, 
and brought here by wagon or rail, and of course 
the brains cannot very well be brought with 
them. The squaws laughed when we polled out 
our note-book and began to write, being evidently 
as much astonished and interested as we; they 
looked with wonder at the book, pencil, and the 
words we wrote. W[hile the lazy "Bucks," sit in 
their tents and gamble, the squaws are laboring 
hard to secure means for their support. An 
Indian is constitutionally opposed to labor. He 
is evidently tired all the time. 

tJackson — So called from a former road- 
master of the Union Pacific — is 99.3 miles from 



Omaha, with an elevation of 1,470 feet. The 
Loup Valley is just over the hiljs to your right, 
and the magnificent Platte bottom lands are still 
stretching out before you. It has one or two 
stores and bears a thrifty appearance; at one 
time it was supposed that this place or Columbus 
would be made the end of a division, but nothing 
has been developed on this subject within the 
paat few years. 

SUver Creefc— lOe.i miles from Omaha, and 
1,534 feet above the sea. It is the first station 
in Merrick County, as Jackson was the last in 
Platte County. North of this station is the 
Pawnee reservation, one of the finest bodies of 
land yet unoccupied in the State. This once 
powerful tribe, between whom and the Sioux a 
deadly hostility exists, has dwindled down to 
small numbers, and during 1875, they abandoned 
their reservation entirely and went to the Indian 
Territory. An attempt was made a short time 
since to sell a part of this reservation at an ap- 
praised valuation, but it was not successful, and 
efforts are now being made to bring it into 
market under the preemption laws of the govern- 
ment at a fixed price, (82.50 per acre) the pro- 
ceeds of which are to go to the tribe on their 
new reservation. When this takes place Silver 
Creek will have a great impetus to its growth 
and trade, as it is the nearest railroad station to 
this reservation. 

Clark.— Named after S. H. H. Claik, gene- 
ral superintendent of the Union Pacific; it is 
sometimes called Clark's, ClarksviUe and Clark's 
Station. It is 120.7 miles from the eastern 
terminus of the road, with an elevation of 1,610 
feet. It has three stores, school-house, church, 
shops and dwellings, and is doing a fine trade ; 
with a rich country around it, and the Pawnee 
reservatioTT soon to ne opened on the north, it is 
destined to become a thrifty town. 

Lone Tree. — The county-seat of Merrick 
County ; has two or three churches, several stores, 
a brick court-house, a two-story frame school- 
house, hotel and numerous other buildings. The 
name of the postoffice is Central City. The Ne- 
braska Central Eailroad is expected to form a 
junction with the Union Pacific, here. Local 
dissensions have injured the town in the past, 
and must operate to retard its growth in the 
future. About three miles west of this place a 
new side track has been put in. It is yet un- 
named, though it will probably be called Lone 
Tree, and it is expected that a postoffice with 
the same name, wil! be established. Merrick 
County has two fiouring-mills, both of which are 
run by water, taken from the Platte River. The 
identical " lone tree," from which the place was 
named, has long since disappeared, but numer- 
ous groves of cotton-wood are everywhere visible. 
Elevation 1,686 feet ; 132 miles from Omaha. 

Chapman.— 1^.S miles from Omaha, and 
1,760 feet above the sea. It is named after a 
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former road-master o£ the Union Pacific, The 
town has two stores, achool-house, and other 
buildings, and is ia the midst of a fine, thickly 
settled country, 

liockwood — is 147.8 miles from Omaha, with 
an elevation of 1,800 feet. It is a aide track 
where trains meet and pass. A store has re- 
cently been opened where a lively trade is done. 

Grand Island. — The end of the first divi- 
sion of the Union Pacific Railroad, 153.3 miles 
from Omaha, and 1,850 feet above the sea. The 
town ia named after an island in the Platte River, 
which is some forty milea long, and from one to 
three miles in width. It was first settled by a 
colony of Germans from Davenport, la., in 1857. 
The island ia thickly settled, nearly every quar- 
ter section being occupied % a thrifty farmer. 
The soil is wonderfully prolific, being composed 
of a black vegetable mold, and is especially 
adapted to corn raising. The old town site of 
Grand Island was south of the present site, on 
the old emigrant road. The first three years of 
this town were ver^ severe on the settlers. They 
had to haul all their supplies from Omaha, and 
part of this time they were obliged to live on 
short rations. They immediately began the cul- 
tivation of the soil, but at first had no market 
for their crops. This was soon remedied, how- 
ever, by the opening o£ a market at Fort Kearny, 
some forty miles west, where they obtained good 
prices for everything they could raise. In a 
short time, the rush to Pike's Peak began, and 
as this was the last place on the route where emi- 
grants could obtain grain and other supplies, the 
town grew, and mauy who are now in good cir- 
cumstances, then laid the foundations of their 
prosperity. In thb vicinity stray buffaloes fii-st 
appeared to the eai'ly settlers of the valley. They 
never came in large herds, but when hunted by 
the Indians furtherwest and south in the Repub- 
lican Valley they would be seen wandering near 
this place. While the war was in progress, the 
settlers frequently saw war parties of the Sioux 
pass to and from the Pawnee camp on the high 
bluffs south of the Platte River, and opposite 
Fremont. When they returned from their at- 
tacks, they would exhibit the scalps they had 
taken, and manifest great glee as they swung 
them through the air, dangling from their 
spears. In the early spring of 1859. the stages 
from Omaha began to run. At first they came 
once a week, then twice, and later, daily. Then 
the telegraph line was put up. Meanwhile the 
trans-continental raDroaii was agitated, and as it 
became more and more talked about, the settlers 
here fondly hoped that they were on the exact 
spot where the three converging lines, as first 
proposed, would meet. But they were doomed 
to disappointment. The Union Pacific, East«m 
Division, now the Kansas Pacific, grew into an 
independent line, while the Sioux City & Pacific 
had its course changed, finally uniting with the 



Union Pacific at Fremont. But the railroad 
came at last in 1866. The heavy bodies of tim- 
ber on the islands in the river and between tlie 
Platte and Wood Rivers were nearly all taken for 
cross-ties. It was only cotton-woo4 but it would 
hold the spikes and rails for a few years until 
others could be obtained. Then the building 
on the old town site were moved up to the rail- 
road and the town began to grow. The round- 
house for the steam-horses was built, and the 
town was made the end of a division of the road. 
An eating-house was erected, and stores, shops, 
and dwellings followed in quick succession, it 
is the counh'-seat of Hall County, and the first 
station in tie county from the east. It has a 
flue large brick courWiouae, three church edi- 
fices, school-houae, hotels, bank, and one of the 
largest steam fiouring-mills in the State. This 
is one of the regular dining-stations on the road. 
Last year, 1875, the company put up an elegant 
hotel for the accommodation of the traveling 
public, at which all passenger trains stop for 
meals. It is exceedingly well kept, and under 
its present management will command the pat- 
ronage of the public. Like all other towns of 
any importance in this valley, Grand Island 
hopes and expects more railroads. A road to 
connect with the St. Joe & Denver, and the 
Burlington & Missouri at Hastings, twenty-four 
miles south, is nearly all graded, and will proba- 
bly soon be finished. A fine is also projected to 
the north-west, and one to the north-east to reach 
Sioux City. Its present population is about 1,200, 
and its prospects for the future are flattering. 

The country in this immediate vicinity is well 
settled by a thrifty class of German fanners, who 
have dug wealth from tlie soil, and when rations 
were scarce and border scares frequent, still hung 
on to their claims. The road came in 1866. and 

five them communication with the outer world. 
he location of tie roundhouse and necessary 
repair shops, for the division, ia a great help t» 
the town, as they give employment to quite a 
number of skillea mechanics. It is also the lo- 
cation of the government land office for the 
Grand Island land district. It has two weekly 
newspapera, the Times and Independent, both of 
which are well conducted. Tlie new eating- 
house, elsewhere spoken of, is the finest on the 
road, though less expensive than many. It cost 
about $15,<WI0. This is a breakfast and supper 
station, and the company has furnished ample 
accommodations for the patrons of this house. 

After leaving Grand Island, a magnificent 
atretoh of praine country opens to view. The 
same may Be said of the entire valley, but the 
view in other places is more limited by bluffs 
and hUls than here. After passing Silver Creek, 
there is a section of the road, more than forty 
miles, in a straight line, but the extent of prairie 
brought into vision there is not as large as here. 
Up to this point, you have doubtless witnessed 
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many groves of cotton-wood arouiid the numer- 
ous dwellings you. have passed, but they begin to 
diminish now— nearly the last of them being 
seen at 

Alda, — the next station, some eight miles 
west of Grand Island, 161.5 miles from Omaha, 
at an elevation of 1,907 feet. There are one or 
two stores, a aehool-house, and several dwellings. 
It is two miles east of Wood River, which is 
spanned by the first iron bridge on the line. All 
regular passenger trains atop at this station and 
receive and debver mails. In other parts of the 
country. Wood River would be called a rivulet or 
small brook, but such streams are frequently dig- 
nified with the name of rivers in the West. It 
forms a junction with the North Channel of the 
Platte Eiver,just south of Grand Island, Its rise 
is in the bluffs across the divide, north of Plum 
Creek, and its general course is due east. The 
road runs along its southern bank for several 
miles, and in several places it is fringed with 
timber. When the road was iirst built through 
here, it was well timbered, but it was nearly all 
taken for construction purposes and fuel. In 
. early days, say in 1858-SO, this valley was the 
frontier settlement o£ the West, and a few of 
the old pioneer log houses are still standii^, 
though very much dilapidated. The settlers had 
a few " Indian scares," and lost some stock, but 
beyond this, no great depredation was done. Port 
Kearny was their first market-place to which 
they hauled their surplus grain and provisions. 
Though Wood River is so small, it nevertheless 
supplies three flouring-miUs with power for 
grinding, and there are several mill sites unoc- 
cupied. The first mill is near the iron bridge 
already spoken of, and the others will be noticed 
further on. 

Wood River — is the name of the next sta- 
tion. It has two or three stores, several dwellings, 
and a new depot building. It is 169.6 miles from 
Omaha, and 1,974 feet above the sea. The old 
station was two miles further west, and the Cath- 
olic church still remains to mark the place where 
it stood. The country around here was fli'st 
settled by some Irish families; they are indus- 
trious and worthy citizens, and have developed 
some fine farms. Prairie, or blue joint-grass has 
been principally seen thus far, but now vou will 
observe patches of buffalo grass which 
as you go west, and of which we shall 
hereafter. This is the last station in 
County. 

S/ielton — comes next — a side track, depot, a 
few dwellings, and another of those flouring- 
jnills spoken of. In January, 1876, the water in 
Wood River was sufficient to keep three run of 
burrs going in this mill for about twenty out of 
every twenty-four hours. The flour made at 
nearly all the mills on the Union Pacific finds a 
ready market in the mountain towns west, to 
which it is usually shipped. Shelton was named 
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after the present cashier of tte Union Pacific 
road at Omaha. It has an elevation of 2,010 
feet, and is 177.4 miles from the eastern terminus 
of the road. 

Success/^ Farming. — The little farms 
which now fill up the Platte Valley as far as 
North Platte are occupied by people who came 
from the older States, with very little cash capi- 
tal, and by homesteading or warrant or purchase 
from the railroad on time, they have made many 
a snug home. To show what has been done by 
real industry, we quote from actual records the 
figures of the success of a f arnier in Platte County. 
Beginning with the year 1867, and up to the year 
1874, seven years, he cultivated in wheat and 
corn, an average of sixty to eighty acres wheat, 
and fifty acres com; total 130 acres. His re- 
ceipts from these two crops only, in seven years, 
was tlS,314.05; expenses, ^,959.92; profits, 
88,354.13, besides increase of value of land, which 
is fully $2,000 more. This is what was done 
with a ca^tal of less than |2,000. 

Tree Planting in Jf^raska. — The Ne- 
braskans celebrate a special day in the spring 
months as a holiday, in which the entire popula- 
tion join hands in a hearty exercise at tree plant- 
ing; this is called Arbor Day. Travelers will 
notice from the car windows on their first day's 
ride westward from Omaha, quite a number of 
pretty groves of trees, planted both as wind- 
breaks for their farms, and also for timber plants 
ations. The tree most popular is the cotton- 
wood, which grows very easily, sure to start, and is 
quite luxuriant in foliage ; however it is valuable 
for shelter and stove-wood only, not for manu- 
factures. As an instance of rapidity of giowth, 
there are trees iu the Platte Valley, wnich planted 
as cuttinijs, have in thirteen years measured 22 
inches in diameter. Little boys are tempted by 
large premiums from their parents to test their 
cajacify at tree planting on Arbor Day, and as- 
tonishing rapidity has occasionally been known, 
one farmer in one day having planted from sun- 
rise to sundown, 14,000 trees, and in the course 
of one spring season, over 200,000. Settlers, as 
fast as they arrive, aim to accomplish two things. 
First, to break the sod for a corn field ; nest, to 
plant timber shelter. The winds which blow 
from the west are very constant, often fierce, and 
a shelter is of immense value to stock and fruit 
trees. Hedges of white willow, several miles in 
length, have been laid, which at five years from 
cuttings, have made a perfect fence 16 feet high ; 
one farm alone has four miles of such continu- 
ous fence, which at four years of age was a com- 
plete protection. The rapidity of growth in the 
rich alluvial soil of the Platte Valley reminds 
one of tropica! luxuriance. A grove of white 
ash, in twelve years, has grown to an average of 
26 inches in circumference, and 30 feet high. 
Walnut trees, in eight years, have measured 22 
inches in circumference, and 25 feet high. Ma- 
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pie trees, of twelve years, measure 43 inches 
around four feet from me ground. Elms of four- 
teen years, show 36 inches in girth, and a foot in 
diameter. Honey Locnats, eleven years of age, are 
30 feet high, and 30 inches around. Cotton- 
wood trees, of thirteen years, have reached 66 
inches in circumference, and 22 inches in diame- 
ter, Whit« willow, same age, 45 inches in cir- 

Gibbon, — the last station on Wood River, ia 
182.9 miles from the Missouri by rail, and has an 
elevation of 2,046 feet. It was formerly the 
county-seat of Buffalo County, and had a fine 
brick court-house erected. But the county-seat 
was voted to Kearny Junction in 1874, and the 
building is now used for school purposes. It has 
a hotel, several stores, and another of those flour- 
ing-mills, in plain sight from the track. The 
Platte River ia some thi-ee miles distant, to the 
south, and glistens in the sunlight like a atreak 
of silver; the level prairie between is studded 
with farm-houses, and in the late summer or 
early autumn numerous stacks of grain and hay 
are- everywhere visible around the fanners' 
homes. The bluffs, south of the Platte, rear 
their low heads in the distance, and your vision 
is lost on prairie, prairie, prairie, as you look 
to the north. Beautiful as these prairies are in 
the spring and early summer, their blackened 
surface in the fall, if burned, or their dull drab 
color, if unbumed, is monotonoua and wearying. 
Sft«H>i/— has an elevation of 2,106 feet, is 
191.3 miles from Omaha. The town is named 
Kearny, and takes its name from General 
Kearny, who was an officer in the regular 
army during the Mexican war. Old Fort 
Kearny was located near this station, south 
of the Platte River, and the military reser- 
vation of government land still remains, 
though it will probably soon be broi^fht 
into market. The rights, if they have any, of 
"squatter sovereigns" will here be tested, as 
nearly every quarter section in the whole reserve 
is occupied by them, some of whom have made 
valuable improvements in the shape of buildings, 
etc. It was formerly a great shipping point for 
cattle, but the advancing tide of settlements baa 
driven stock-men, like the Indians, still further 
west. Occasionally, however, Texas herds are 
grazed near here, and the herders sometimes visit 
Kearny Junction, a few miles west, and attempt 
to run the town; they murdered a man there 
in 1875, in cold blood— shot him dead on the 
threshold of his own door — and this so incensed 
the inhabitants in the vicinity that they will not, 
probably, allow them to visit the town in future. 
The murderer was arrested, has been convicted, 
and time will tell whether he will be hung or not. 
Texas herders, as a class, are rough fellows, with 
long hair and beard, wid&-rimmed hats, best 
fitting boots they can get, iai^ spurs jingling 
". arsenal, in the shape of . 
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Colt's revolvers, strapped to their waists with 
a carelesa negligee appearance. Their chief pleas- 
ure is in a row ; their chief drink is " whisky 
straight," and they usually seem to feel better 
when they have killed somebody. Houses of 
prostitution and tippling saloons follow close in 
their wake. They are generous to their friends, 
dividing even the last dollar with a comrade who 
is "broke;" cowardly, treacherous and revenge- 
ful to their enemies. Human life is of but little 
a«3count with them. Their life is one of constant 
exposure, and very laborious. They are perfect 
horsemen— usually in the saddle sixteen out of 
every twenty-four hours — and their great ambi- 
tion seems to be to become " a devil of a fellow," 
generally. Nor does it require much care or effort 
on their part, to fill the bill. Thousands of them 
on the plains in their native State, in Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Nebraska "have died 
with their boots on," and we suppose thousands 
more will perish ths same way. Living violent 
lives, of course they meet with violent deaths. 
They are a peculiar race, answering, perhaps, a 
pecifliar purpose. The community m which 
they live, and the country generally, will be bet- 
ter off when they have passed away, for almost 
ninety-nine out of every hundred goes 

•• Down to the vile dust from whence ba sprung, 
Unwept, unbonored and unsung." 

Kearny has now nothing but a side track, 
depot and water-tank, with a section-houae and 
ibe remains of an old corral from which cattle 
used to be shipped. The reservation included 
not only land on both sides of the river, but a 
lai^e island which extends east and west quite a 
number of miles. The fort was south of the 
river, and scarcely a vestige now remains to 
mark the spot where the buildings formerly 
stood. This fort was built in 1858, by Colonel 
Charles May, of Mexican war fame. Three 
miles west of the old fort was Kearny City, 
which was a considerable town in the old over- 
land times, but it disappeared with theadvent of 
the railroad. The southern part of the resei-va- 
tion is covered with sand-hills, and useless, ex- 
cept for grazing. Notice how the buffalo grass 
appears and how its extent ia increased as you go 
further west The new houses around the sta- 
tion, especially those of the squatters on the reser- 
vation, are increasing, which indicates that the 
country is fast settUng up. 

Kearny Jutwtion.—A lively, enterprising 
town, 1B5.3 miles from Omaha, with an elevation 
of 2,150 feet. It is the junction of the Burling- 
ton and Missouri Railroad only, and owes its 
rapid development to this faet more than to any- 
thing else. Formerly the St. Joe and Denver 
Railroad ran trains to this place, using the track 
of the Burlington and Missouri from Hastings, 
a smart little town twenty-four miles south of 
Grand Island. But this has been abandoned and 
it ia supposed the road will build an independent 
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line to some point on the Union Paflifio during 
the year 1876. Grand Islajid and Kearny Junc- 
tion botli liope to get it. Kearny Junction 
laid out by the town company in Sept 
1872, about the same time the Burlingti 
Missouri Railroad arrived ; tJie first house was 
built in August, 1872, and the town has grown 
very rapidly ever since; it now has a population 
of 1,000 souls, four church edifices, two daily 
newspapers, the Times and the Press, two briet 
bank buildings and other brick blocks, with 
hotels, numerous stores, school-house, court-house, 
etc. It has a daily stage line t« Bloomington, a, 
thriving town some sixty miles south in the Re- 
publican Valley, and quite an extensive trade 
from it and the South Eoup Valley on the north ; 
some of the stores here do quite a wholesale 
trade. The town is finely located on a gradual 
slope, and from the hills or bluffs on its north 
side the land in seven counties can be distinctly 
seen ; it has the vim and energy which usually 
characterizes Western towns; it is an aspirant 
for the capital if it is ever moved from Lincoln, 
and has ground on the hill reserved for tlie loca- 
tion of flie State buildings ; it also expects a 
railroad from Sioux City, and one from the Re- 
publican Valley; altogether its future prospects 
are bright. Splendid crops of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, broom-corn, potatoes, cabbages, and 
onions are raised in this vicinity during favorable 
seasons, but we regard the stock business as the 
best paying and surest investment for settlei-s ; 
the buffalo grass, to our mind, is a sure indica- 
tion of it. Kearny Junction .is very healthy, 
and invalids would here find an agreeable resting- 
place. 

SteveiMOH—has an elevation of 2,170 feet, 
and is 201.2 miles from the Missouri River. It 
is simply a, side track with a section-house near 
by. The way settlers have pushed up this valley 
during the last five years, is marvelous. 

Mm, Creek— \% 211.5 miles from Omaha, 
with an elevation of 2,211 feet. In the first 200 
miles of your journey, you have attained an alti- 
tude more than a thousiiud feet above Omaha, 
where you started, and yet the ascent has been so 
gradual that you have scarcely noticed it. Elm 
Creek was so named after the creek which you' 
cross just after leaving the station going west. 
It was formerly heavily timbered with elm, ash, 
hackberry and a few walnuts and cotton-woods ; 
but the necea.?ities of the road when it was built 
required it all and more too. The town has one 
or two saloons, stores, school-house and a few 
dwellii^s. The creek rises in the bluffs north- 
west, and sli^gishly worries through them and 
the sand, till it is finally swallowed iip by tiie 
I'latte. But little timber remains in this vicinity. 
The next station, some nine miles west of Elm 
Creek, called 

Overton — has the usual side track, school- 
house, a store and some few dwellings. This 



valley, to this point and beyond, would have been 
thickly settled long before this but for climatic 
reasons which we need not name. The Platte 
Valley extends on either side here nearly as 
as the eye can reach. The town is 220.5 mi 
from Omaha, at an elevation of 2,S05 feet. 

Josselyn, — A side track; will eventually be- 
come a station ; named after the pay-master of 
the Union Pacific Road. It is 225.1 miles from 
Omaha, with an elevation of about 2,330 feet 
above the sea, 

Plum, Creek, — So named from a creek on 
the south side of the river, which flows into the 
Platte nearly opposite the f«wn. The stage- 
station, on the old overland road was located 
on this creek and in those days it was considered 
quite an important point It was the scene of a 
number of conflicts with the savages — in fact one 
of their favorite points of attack ; eleven white 
persons were killed and several wounded during 
one of these attacks. Four miles west of the 
present town-site they captui'ed and burned a 
train of cars in 1887 ; one of the train men was 
scalped and recently was still living in or near 
Omaha; one was killed, and the others, we be- 
lieve, made their escape. The nature of the 
bluffs here is such that they had a good oppor- 
tunity to attack and escape before flie settlers 
and emigrants eouid rally and g^ve them battle. 
The ci'eek rises in a very bluffy region, and runs 
north-east into the Platte. Plum Creek is 
the county-seat of Dawson County; has about 
.500 inhabitants ; a fine brick court-house with 
jail underneath, one churcli edifice, school-house, 
two or three liotels, stores, warehouses, etc. It is 
a point where ' considerable broom-com is pur- 
chased and shipped ; has a semi-weekly stage line 
aci'oss the Republican Valley to Norton, in the 
State of Kansas, and a weekly newspaper. There 
is a substantial wagon bridge across the Platte 
River, nearly three-quarters of a mile in length. 
It is located in the midst of a very fine grazing 
country, though in favorable seasons crops have 
done well. With irrigation, perhaps they might 
be made a certainty. This town also enjoys 

?uitB a trade with the upper Republican Valley, 
t was formerly a favorite range for buffaloes, 
and large quantities of their bleaching bones 
have been gathered and shipped by rail ia St 
Louis and places east. It is 231.4 miles from 
Omaha, with an elevation of 2,370 feet 

Battle with the Indians at Fluni 
Creek, — While the railroad was being built, 
the engineers, graders and track-layers were fre- 
quently driven from their work by the Indians, 
Not only then, but after the track was laid and 
trains running, it was some times torn up and 
trains ditched, causing loss of lives and destnic- 
tioii of property. One of these attacks took 
place near Plum Creek, as we will now relate. 
In July, 1887, a train was ditched about four 
miles west of the above-named station. It 
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was by a band of southern Cheyennes, uiidei" a 
chief called Turkey Leg, who now draws his 
rations regularly from Uncle Sam, at the Red 
Cloud i^ency. He is a vicious looking fellow, 
his appearance naturally suggesting him aa a fit 
subject for a hanging bee. At a smaU bridge, 
or culvert, over a dry ravine, they had lifted flie 
iron rails from their chairs ou the ties — raising 
oaly one end of each rail — about three feet, pil- 
ing up ties under them for support, and firmly 
lashing the rails and ties together by wire cut 
from the adjoining telegrapn line. They were 
pretty cunning in this arrangement of the rails, 
and evidently placed them where they thought 
they would penetrate the cylinder on each side 
of the engine. But not having a mechanical 
turn of mind exactly, and diar^arding the slight 
curve in the road at this point, they missed their 
calculations, as tlie sequel shows, as one of the 
rails did no execution whatever, and the other 
went straight into and through the boiler. After 
they had fixed the rails in the manner described, 
they retired to where the bench or second bottom 
slopes down to the first, and there c<mcealed 
themselves in the tall grass, waiting for the train. 
Before it left Plum Creek, a hand-car with three 
section nien was sent ahead as a pilot. This car 
encountered the obstacle, and ran into the ravine, 
bruising and stunning the men and frightening 
them so that they were unable to signal to the 
appi-oaching train. As soon aa the car landed at 
the bottom of the ravine, the Indians rushed up, 
when two of the men, least hurt, ran away in the 
darkness of the night — it was little past mid- 
night — and hid in the tall grass near by. The 
other, more stunned by the fail of the car, was 
scalped by the savages, and as the knife of the 
savage passed under his scalp, he seemed to 
realize his condition partly, and in his delirium 
wildly threw his arms out and snatched the scalp 
from the Indian, who had just lifted it from his 
skull. With this he, too, got away in the dark- 
ness, and is now an employe of the company at 
Omaha. 

But the fated train came on without any 
knowledge of what had transpired in front. Aa 
the engine approached the ravine, the head-light 
gleaming out in the darkness in the dim dis- 
tance, fast growing less and less, the engineer, 
Brooks Bowers by name, but familiarly called 
"Bully Brooks "by the railroad men, saw that 
the rails were displaced, whistled "down 
brakes," and reversed his engine, but all too late 
to stop the train. The door of the fire-box was 
open, and the fireman was in the act of adding 
fuel to the flames within, when the crash came. 
That fireman was named Hendershot, and the 
boys used to speak of him aa "the drummer boy 
of the Rappahannock," as he bore the same 
name, and mijj^t have been the same person 
whose heroic deeds, in connection with Bum- 
side's attack on Fredericksbui^, are now matters 



of history. He was thrown against the fire-box 
when the ravine was reached, and literally 
roasted alive, nothing but a few of his bones be- 
ing afterwards found. The engineer was thrown 
over the lever he was holding in his hands, 
through the window of his cab, some twenty feet 
or more. In his flight the lever caught and rip- 
ped open his abdomen, and when found he was 
sitting on the ground holding his protruding 
bowels in his hands. Next to the engine were 
two flat cars loaded with brick. These were 
landed, brick and all, some thirty or forty feet 
in front of the engine, while the box cars, loaded 
with freight, were thrown upon the engine and 
around the wreck in great disorder. After a 
time these took fire, and added hoiTOr to the 
scene. Tlie savages now swarmed around tlie 
train and whooped and yelled in great glee. 
When the shock first came, however, the con- 
ductor ran ahead on the north side of the track 
to the engine, and there s^ Bowers and Hender- 
shot in the position we have described them. 
He told them he must leave them and flag the 
second section of the train following after, or it, 
too, would be wrecked. He then ran back, sig- 
naled this train, and with it returned to Plum 
Creek. Arriving there in the middle of the 
night, in vain did he try to get a force of men to 
proceed at once to the scene of the disaster. No 
one would go. In the morning, however, they 
rallied, armed themselves and went out to the 
wreck. By thia time it was near ten o'clock. The 
burning box cars had fallen around the brave 
engineer, and while the fiery brands had un- 
doubtedly added to his agony, they had also 
ended his earthly exbtence. His blackened and 
charred remains only told of his suffering. The 
rescuing party found the train still burning — the 
Indians had obtained all the plunder they could 
carry, and left in the early morning. In the first 
gra^ dawn of the morning they manifested their 
delight over the burning train in every possible 
way, and their savage glee knew no bounds. 
From the cars not then burned they rolled out 
boxes and bales of merchandise, from which they 
took brighlH»lored flannels, calicos, and other 
fancy goods. Bolts of these goods they would 
loosen, and with one end tied to their ponies' tails 
or the horn of their saddles, they would mount 
and start at full gaUop up and down the prairie 
just to see the bright colors streaming in the 
wind behind them. But the end of this affair 
was not yet. The avenging hand of justice was 
on the track of these biooitthirsty vilfiuiis, who, 
for some inscrutable reason, are permitted to 
wear the human form. In the spring of that 
year, by order of General Augur, then in com- 
mand of the military department of the Platte, 
Major Frank Nortii, of Columbus, Neb., who 
had had no little experience in the business, was 
authorized to raise a battalion of two hundred 
Pawnee Indiana, who were peaceable and friendly 
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towards the whites, and whose reservation is 
near Columhiis, for scouting duty. It was the 
old experiment of fighting the devil with fire to 
be ti"ied over again. These scouts were to fight 
the various hostile bands of the Sioux, Arrapar 
hoes, and Cheyennes, and assist in guarding the 
railroad, and the railroad builders. At the time 
this train was attacked, these scouts were scat- 
tered in small detachments along the line of the 
road between Sidney and the Laramie Plains. 
General Augur was immediately notified of it, 
and he t«legraphed Major North to take the 
nearest company of his scouts and repair as soon 
as possible to the scene of the disaster. At that 
time, Major North was about fourteen miles west 
of Sidney, at the end of the track, and his nearest 
company was some twelve miles further on. 
Mounting his horse, he rode to their camp in 
about fifty minutes, got his men together, and 
leaving orders for the wagons to follow, returned, 
arriving at the end of the track at about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. By the time these men 
and horses were loaded on the cars, the wagons 
had arrived, and by five o'clock the train pulled 
out. Arriving at Julesburg, they were attached 
to a passenger train, and by midnight, or within 
twenty-four hours after the disaster t«ok place, 
he arrived at the scene. Meanwhile other white 
troops, stationed near bv, had arrived. In the 
morning he was ordered by General Augur to 
follow file trail and ascertain whether the at- 
tack had been made by northern or southern In- 
dians. With ten men he started on the scout. 
The sharp-sighted Pawnees soon struck the trail. 
Thej found where the hostile band had crossed 
the river, and where they had abandoned some 
of their plunder. They followed the trail all 
that day, and found that it bore south to the 
Republican Valley, From this fact, and other 
indications that only Indians would notice, he 
ascertained that the attacking band were south- 
era Cheyennes. Returning from this scout, after 
about thirty-five miles' travel, he reported to the 
commanding officer at Omaha, and received 
orders to remain in the vicinity, and thoroughly 
scout the country, the belief being generaDy en- 
tertained among the officers that, if not followed, 
the Indians would soon return on another raid. 
Subsequent events proved this belief to be true, 
and they had not long to wait. In about ten 
days, their camp bein^ at Plum Creek, one of 
the scouts came running into camp from the 
bluffs south of Plum Creek, and reported that 
the Indians were coming. He bad discovered 
them in the distance, making their way in the 
direction of the old overland stage station, which 
they soon after reached. Arriving here, they 
unsaddled their horses and turned them loose in 
an old sod corral to feed and rest. They then 
began preparations to remain all night. The 
scouts, nowever, proposed to find out who and 
what they were before the evening approached. I 



Major North first determined to go with the 
company himself, but at the urgent solicitation 
of Capt. James Murie, finally gave him chaige 
of the expedition. There were in the command, 
two white commissioned officers — Lieut. Isaac 
Davis, besides the Captain — two white ser- 
geants, and forty-eight Pawnees. The company 
marched from their camp straight south to the 
Platte River, *hich they crossed ; then turning 
to the left followed down its bank under the 
bushes to within about a mile and a half of the 
creek. Here they were discovered by the Chey- 
ennes. Then there was mounting in hot haste— 
the Cheyennes at once preparing for the fray. 
There were one hundred and fifty warriors to be 
pitted against this small band of fifty-two, all 
told. But the Cheyennes, up to this time, sup- 
posed they were to fight white soldiers, and were 
very confident of victory. Forming in regular 
line, on tliey rushed to the conflict. Captain 
Murie's command, a.s soon as they found they 
were discovered, left the bushes on the river 
bank and went up into the road, where they 
formed in line of battle and were ordered f« 
charge. As the order was given, the Pawnees 
set up their war-whoop, slapped their breasts 
with their hands and shouted " Pawnees." The 
oppo,sing lines met on the banks of the creek, 
thi-ough which the scouts charged with all their 
speed. The Cheyennes immediately broke and 
fled in great confusion, every man for hmiself 
Then followed the chase, the killing and the 
scalping. The Indians took their old trail for 
the Republican Valley, and put their horses to 
their utmost speed to escape the deadly fire of 
the Pawnees. Kight finally ended the < haae, and 
when the spoils were gathered, it was found that 
fifteen Cheyenne warriors had been made to bite 
the dust, and their scalps had been taken as tro- 
phies of victory. Two prisoners were also taken, 
one a boy of about sixteen years and the other a 
squaw. The boy was a nephew of Turkey Leg, 
the chief. Thirty-five horses and mules were 
also taken, while not a man of the scouts was 
hurt. After the chase had ceased, a rain-storm 
set in, and tired with their day's work, with the 
trophies of their victory, they returned to camp. 
It was about midnight when they arrived. Ma- 
jor Nori;h and a company of infantry, under 
command of Capt. John A. Miller, had re- 
mained in camp guarding government and com- 
pany property, and knowing that a battle had 
been fought, were intensely anxious to learn the 
result. When the Pawnees came near, it was 
with shouts and whoops and songs of victory. 
They exhibited their scalps and paraded their 
prisoners with great joy, and spent the whole 
night in scalp-dances and wild revelry. This 
victory put an end to attacks on railroad trains 
by the Cheyennes. The boy and squaw were 
kept in the camp of the Pawnees until late in 
the season, when a big council was held with the 
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Brule SioiLK, Spotted Tail's band, at North 
Platte, to make a new treaty. Hearing of this 
council, Turkey Leg, chief of the CheyetinRs, 
sent in a runner and offered to deliver up six 
whit« captives held in his band for the return 
of the boy and the squaw. After the necessary 
preliminaries had been efiected, the runner was 
told to bring the white captives, that the ex- 
ciiange might be made. The boy held by the 
scouts was understood to be of royal lineage, and 
was expected to succeed Turkey Leg in the chief- 
taincy of the tribe. After the exchange had 
taken place, the old chief would scarcely allow 
the boy to leave his si^ht — such was his attach- 
ment to him, and manifested his delight in every 
possible way over his recovery. The white cap- 
tives were two sisters by the name of Thompson, 
who lived south of the Platte River, nearly oppo- 
site Grand Island, and their twin brothers ; a 
Norwegian girl taken on the Little Blue River, 
and a white child bom to one of these women 
while in captivity. They were restored to their 
friends as soon as possible. 

The SeaA ^ittacfc.— The Indians were not 
willing to have the iron rails that should bind 
the shores of the continent together laid in 
peace, and made strenuous and persistent efforts 
to prevent it. On the 16th of April, 1868, a " cut 
oft" band of Sioux, under a scalawag chief, 
named Two Strikes, attacked and killed five 
section-men near Elm Creek Station, taking their 
scalps, and ran off a few head of stock. They 
were never pursued. Ob the same day, and evi- 
dently according to a pre-arranged plan, a part of 
the same band attacked the post at Sidney. They 
came up on the bluffs north of the town and 
fired into it. But no one was injured from their 
shooting at that time. Two conductors, however, 
named Tom Cahoon and William Edmunson, 
had gone down the Lodge Pole Creek, a little way 
to ton. They were unobserved by the Indiana 
when the firing took place. Hearing the re- 
ports they climbed up the bank to see what 
was going on, and being seen by the Indians, 
they at once made an effort to cut them 
off, though they were only a mile or so from 
the post. The sav^es charged down upon 
them, and shot Cahoon, who fell forward on 
the ground. The Indians immediatehr scalped 
him and left him for dead. Mr. Edmunson 
ran towards the post as fast as he could, 
and drawing a small Derringer pistol, fired 
at his pursuers. Thinking he had a revolver 
and would be likely to shoot ^ain if they came 
too close, they did not venture up as they had 
done, but allowed him to escape. He got away 
with some eight or nine arrow and bullet wounds 
together and carrying four arrows sticking in his 
body. He was taken fo the hospital, and rapidly 
recovered from his wounds. After the Indians 
had gone, the citizens went after the body of Mr. 
Cahoon, whom they supposed dead, but (o their 



surprise he was still alive. They brought him 
into the post, where he recovered, and is now 
running on the road. 

AUueU at Ogalatta. — In September of the 
same year, the same band of Sioux attempted to 
destroy a train between Alkali and Ogalalla, 
They fixed the rails the same as at Plum Creek. 
As the train came up the rails penetrated the 
cylinders on each side of the engine, as it was a 
straight track there ; the engine going over into 
the ditch, with the cars piling up on top of it. 
The engineer and one of the brakemen who was 
on the engine at the time, were thrown through 
the window of the cab, and were but little hurt. 
The fireman was fastened by the tender against 
the end of the boiler, and after the train had 
stopped, there being no draft, the flames of the 
fire came out of the door to the fire-box upon 
him, and the poor fellow was literally roasted 
alive. He was released after six hours in this 
terrible position, during which he begged the 
attendants to kill him, but lived only a few 
moments after his release. All the trains at this 
time carried arms, and the conductor, with two 
or three passengers, among whom was Father 
Ryan, a Catholic priest of Columbus, Nebra^a, 
seized the arms and defended the train — the 
Indians meanwhile skulking among the bluffs 
near the track, and occasionally finng a shot. 
Word was sent to North Platte, and an engine 
and men came up, who cleared the wreck. Mean- 
while word was sent to Major North, then at 
Willow Island, lo take one company of his scouts 
and follow the Indians. He came to Alkali and 
reported to Colonel Mizner, who was marching 
from North Platte with two companies of cavalry, 
all of whom started in pursuit. They went over 
to the North Platte River, crossed Uiat stream 
and entered the sand-hills, where the scouts over- 
took and killed two of the Indians ; the whole 
party going about thirty-five miles to a little 
lake, where the main body of Indians had just 
left and camped, finding the smouldering em- 
bers of the Indian fires still alive. That night 
some of the white soldiers let their camp fires 
get away into the prairie, and an immense prairie 
fire was the result. This, of course, alarmed the 
Indians, and further pursujt was abandoned, 
much to the disgust of the scouts. Colonel 
Mizner also claimed that his rations were run- 
ning short, but from all the facts we can learn, 
he lacked the disposition to pursue and capture 
those Indians. At least, this is a charitable con- 
struction to put upon his acts. 

In October of the same year (1868), the same 
band of Indians attacked the section-men near 
Potter Station, drove them in and run off about 
twenty head of hoi-ses and mules. Majot North 
and his scouts were immediately sent in pursuit. 
Leaving camp at Willow Island, the command 
was soon on the ground. It was evidently a 
small raiding party, and Major North sent a 
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Lieutenant and fifteen of his men after them. 
They struck their trail, followed them to the North 
Platte River, which they crossed, followed and 
overhauled them in the sand-hills, killing two, 
recapturing a part of the stolen horses, and re- 
turned wiSiout loss. The Indians have made 
some efforts to difflh a few trains since that year, 
but have effected no serious dam^e. Their 
efforts of late have mostly been coniined to stock 
stealing', and they never seera so happy as when 
they have succeeded in runuitig oil a large num- 
ber of horses and mules. When the road was 
first built it was their habit if> cross it, going 
south and north, several times in each year. Phej^ 
roanied with the buffaloes over the plains of 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and ]iansas. The 
effort of the goveroment ot late has been to 
confine them on their reservations, and the rapid 
disappearance of the buffaloes from the regions 
nam<w have given them no excuse for huntingiti 
the country now crossed by railroads and filling 

I up with settlers. 

Coyote — is the nest station, simply a side 
track with a section-house near by. But little 

'timber is visible at this place, though the bottom 
lands be^ to widen, giving an extended view. 
This is not a timber country, and wherever it \» 
found, the traveler will please bear in mind that 
it is the exception and not the rule. The islands 
in the river doubtless had some timber, but the 
most of it has long since disappeared. Occasion- 
ally you may see a few scattering trees which 
have been left by the prairie fires, and which 
stand in inaccessible places. This side track is 

■239.1 miles from Omaha, and 2,440 feet above 

'.the sea. The next station is 

Cozad—90 named aftor a gentleman from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who purchased about 40,000 
acres of land here from the railroad company ; 
laid out the town ; built quito a number of 
houses ; induced people to settle here ; ha? re>"old 
a good deal of his land, but still has about 20 000 
acres in the immediate vicinity. Along the rait 
wad track, west of Plum Creek, the traveler will 
notice that the buffalo grass has been cootod out 
by what is called prairie oc blue-joint grass This 
last is an annual grass and is killed by fiost, 
after which it resembles dark colored b ick — t 
reddish brown appearance. It has but little nutri 
ment after the frost comes, but if cut and cured 
in July or August, makes an excellent quality of 
hay. The buffalo gr^s is just over the divils a 
littJe way, but is giving way to that just named 
Some men of capital near Cozad, are interest 
ing themselves in sheep raising, and frequently 
ivom this place west you will see large herds of 
cattle. Cozad is 245.1 miles from Omaha, with 
an elevation of 2,480 feet. It has two or three 
stores, school4iou3e, hotel, several large dwelling, 
and with favorable seasons for growing crops in 
the future, will become quite a town . The Platte 
Valley at this point is about twenty miles wide. 



IfiUow Island — is the next station; so 
named from the large number of willow bushes 
on the island in the river near by. It is 250.1 miles 
from the Missouri, and has an elevation of 2,511 
feet. The prairie or blue-joint grass still con- 
tinues along the side of the track, and the bluffs on 
the south side of the river seem more abrupt. They 
are full of ravines or " draws," and these some- 
times have timber in them. At this station a large 
quantity of cedar piles and telegraph poles are 
delivered. They are hauled some forty miles 
from the canons in the South Loup Valley. 
There is a store at this station and a corral near 
by where stock is kept ; with a few old log and 
mud buildings, rapidly going to decay in the 
vicmity. The ^lory of this place, if it ever had 
any, has long since departed, but it may, neveiv 
theless, yet become the pride of stock-men, who 
^all count their lowing herds by the thousand. 

Grand Ihike Alexia' First Buffalo Hunt. 

During the visit of the Grand Duke Alexis of 
Russia, to the United States, the imperial party 
were escorted to Ihe plains, and enjoyed tlie excite- 
ment of a buffalo hunt, over the western prairies. 
Connected with the chase were some incidents of 
rare curiosity and pleasure. As the only repre- 
sentative of the great Russian nation, he has seen 
the novelty of militajy life on the frontier ; shak- 
en hands with partially tamed Indian warriors, 
and smoked the pipe of peace in ancient style. 
Among the company were Buffalo Bill, a noble 
son of the wild West, and Generals Sheridan 
and Custer. The red men appeared in a grand 
pow-wow and wainiance, and indulged in arrow 
practice for his particular benefit. 

The party started from camp Alexis, Willow 
Creek, Nebraska, in January, 1872. For the hunt 
the Duke's dress consisted of jacket and trowsers 
of heavy gray cloth, trimmed with green, the 
1 uttons bearing the Imperial Russian coatnif- 
arms he wore his boots outside his trowsers, his 
cap was an Australian turban, with clotli top; 
he eirried a Russian hunting knife, and an 
Ameiican revolver recently presented to him, 
and bearing the coat-of-arms of the United Slates 
and of Russia on the handle. 

General Custer appeared in his well-known 
frontier buckskin hunting costume, and if, in- 
stead of the comical sealskin cap he wore, he had 
c uly had feathers fastened in his flowing hair, he 
would have passed at a distance for a great In- 
diin chief. 

Buffilo Bill, the famous scout, was dressed in 
a buckskin suit trimmed with fur, and wore a 
black slouch hat, his long hair hanging in ring- 
lets down his shoulders. 

Game was sighted in a long canon with broken 
sides and high hills on either side, forming a 
magnificent arena. 

The Grand Duke and CuSter started off, and 
as they went Custer pulled out his revolver, and 
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said, " Are you read^, Duke ? " Alexis drew ofE 
his glove, grasped his pistol, and with a wave of 
his hand replied, " All ready iww. General." Buf- 
falo Bill had been selected to show the Grand 
Duke how the buffaloes would stand at bay when 
suddenly attacked. A cow was singled out to 
show him how fleet of foot the females are, and 
the speed and skill essential to overtake and kill 
them. As soon as she espied them she started 
off at full speed, the Duke and Custer after her. 
Finding herself hard pressed, she ran up a steep 
declivity on the right side of the canon, and galli- 
ng a footmg on tfe slope kept along th na ro v 
ledge while the Duke and Custer folio ved in a 
1 UP alo g the bott. m f the canon T] e cl ase 
wi n t exc ting and tl e Trand Doke exhib- 
o h. Ls as n and darmg which the most 



elevation of 2,637 feet, and 268.4 miles from the 
eastern terminus of fie road. The island in the 
river, from which the station is named, is quit* 
large, and formerly had considerable timber for 
this coimtry. An occasional tree may yet be seen. 
McPherson — is 277.5 miles from Omalia, 
and 2,895 feet above the sea. It is lie station 
named after the fort which is located south of the 
Platte River, on a military reservation, and 
nearly opposite the station. There is a wagon 
bridge across the river connecting the two places. 
The fort is about seven miles from the station, 
an I s lo ated ear son e si r ngs fo erly called 
Cotton wood bpr gs It I e rs the a le of 
the gallant ge eral vho fell before Atlanta, in 
18M in the war fo the prese itio of the 
Un on But few soldiers ore ow kept at this 




exper enced western 1 u ter conid ot 1 a e u 

11. SPd pressed h ? gan e unt 1 shft turned upt n 
n Descr I ng a se -ci cle with h s ho se, 
he dished to the other s de of her a d tak g 
del berate am. lis 1 a ged the uintents of hia 
revol er into her fore "ihoulder as q ok as a 
flash of 1 gl tn ng The buffalo fell dead pon 
the instant. Thus, as he telegraphed to his la- 
ther, the Czar of Russia, he killed the first wild 
horned monster that had met his eye in America. 
The sport continued for two days, and ended 
with a series of Indian festivities. 

Warren— is a side track 260.4 miles from 
Omaha, and 2,570 feet above the sea. A section- 



Jtrady Island — is the next station, with a 



t tl o gh at the time the war wa. n prr^ess, 
a d afterwar I dur ng the b il bug of the oad, 
an I the years of I 1 an confl ct tl it ri^pd on 
tl frontier t was i po t of con derable port- 
ance I ense quant ties of 1 av are ann lally 
cut near th s place with wh oh government and 
jnvate contracts are flUed A part of the Sev- 
enth Iowa Cavalry, under Major O'Bnen, camped 
on the site of the fort in 1866, and afterwards 
troops from the regular army were stationed 

Gannett— immeA after J. W. Gannett, Esq., 

of Boston, and present auditor of the Union Pacific 
Railroad— is a side track with adjacent section- 
house; is 285.2 miles from Omaha, and 2,752 
feet above the sea. All the stations for from fifty 
to a hundred miles east of this, are located in an 
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excellent grazing country, and cattle and sheep 
are coming in to occupy it. 

Five milea from Gannett, the railroad crosses 
the North Platte River on a pile bridge. There 
ia a aide track and two section-houses just east 
of the river, the side track for hay cars, and one 
of the section-houses near the bridge for the 
watchman, who walks its entire length after the 

gassage of every train. The bridge is planked 
y the railroad company, and rented by Lincoln 
County, so that wagons, teams and stock have 
free pass^e. After leaving Cozad, the number 
of settlers' cabins and houses diminishes till you 
come to the North Platte Valley. South of the 
river between Fort McPherson and North Platte, 
there are quite a number of homesteaders, who 
have farmed it for a few years, with indif- 
ferent success, havi^ to contend with drought 
and grasshoppers. The soil has been proven to 
be prolific, but some plan of irrigation will have 
to be adopted, before ^riculture can be made a 
paying investment. In clioice locations, how- 
ever, such as pieces of low bottom land near the 
river, crops of potatoes and " garden truck " have 
been successfully raised for several years, 

We have now entered upon the great sfock- 
growing region of the continent, Tvhere cattle and 
horses can be grown and kept the year round 
without hay, and where the buffalo grass, except- 
ing along the streams, affords the rich nutriment 
that produces fat, and renders cattle ready for 
market without grain. 

The North Platte River will be crossed again 
at Fort Steele. It has its source in northern 
Colorado, west of the Medicine Bow Mountains. 
The Laramie River, which you cross juat beyond 
Laramie City, and the Sweetwater, which rises 
in the Wind River Mountains north of Point of 
Rocks, and runs through the ^-eat South Pass, 
are tyro of its principal tributaries. It drains an 
immense region of country, and is fed by innu- 
merable streams and springs fi'om the Black Hills 
of Wyoming, the Wind River Mountains, the 
Medicine Bow Mountains, the Sweetwater Moun- 
tains, the Big Horn Mountains, Rattlesnake Hilla 
and other elevations. The traveler must not be 
confused by the term " Black Hills." The Bla«k 
Hills of Wyoming are those which you cross be- 
tween Cheyenne and Laramie City, the summit 
of which you reach at Sherman. These are not 
the Black Hills of which so much has been said 
of late, in connection with the discovery of gold 
and the Sious Indians. They are called the 
Black Hills of Dakota, and the nearest point to 
them on the railroad is Sidney. From the im- 
mense amount of water whidi runs into the 
North Platte River, it is a mystery what becomes 
of it all, aa the river is shallow and slu^ish 
where it is crossed near its mouth. Its treach- 
erous bottom of ever varying and shifting 
quicksands, like that of the South Flatte, does 
not make it a good fording stream for w^ons. 



though the water, except in certain seasons of 
of the year, i.i the smallest obstacle. Up to the 
spring of 1875, this river was the southern bound- 
ary of what the Sioux Indians claimed as their 
reservation, and it was only by the payment of a 
special appropriation of $25,000, that they re- 
Iinquish(Bi the right to hunt as far soufli as 
this river. The mincipal military posts on the 
stream, are Forts Fetterman, usually occupied by 
but few troops, and Laramie. The latter is at 
present the principal military depot for both 
troops and supplies off tlie line of the railroad, 
in this part of the West. It is 90 miles from 
Cheyenne, its nearest railroad station, and the 

Soint from whence nearly all the frontier expe- 
itions into northern Wyoming, western Dakota, 
and the Big Horn and Powder River countries, 
stai't. The Laramie River and tlie North Platte 
form a junction near the fort 

The South Platte, which the railroad still fol- 
lows for about eighty-five miles, is similar to the 
North Platte, so far as ext«i7ial observation.s 
go. It rises in the mountains south and west of 
Denver, receives a large number of tributaries ; 
the chief of which is the Cache La Poudre, which 
forms a junction with it at Greeley, and then 
pursues a due east course to the Missouri River. 
The junction with the North Platto is formed a 
few miles below the bridge just spoken of. On 
neither of Oiese streams, nor on any of their 
tributaries can agricultural pursuits be carried 
on without irrigation, and not always with success 
with irrigation. The hand of the Almighty has 
placed its inelfaceable mark upon all this vast 
region of country — that it is His pasture ground 
and adapted, so far as is known, to no other pur- 
pose. Millions of buffaloes have ranged over 
these bleak and desolate-looking plains for ages 
past, and from the short grass which grows in 
abundance Ihereon, have derived a rich suste- 
nance. They have gone or are fast going, and the 
necessities of the civilization which follows, calls 
for beef and mutton. These plains must become 
the great beef-producing region of the continent. 
They are the Almighty's pasture grounds, and if 
there are not a thousand cattle upon a hill, there 
will surely be " cattle upon a thousand hills." 
The numerous tributaries to these two rivers 
are from ten to fifteen miles apart, with high roll- 
ing prairies between — affording abundance of 
water with adjacent pasture, and this pasture is 
the home of the richest natural grasses. 

Before you reach the North Platte River, you 
will see conclusive evidence of the adaptability 
of these plains to stock-raising, and from this 
time on to where the river is (^aiu crossed, you 
will see numerous herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. The snows of winter in these elevated 
regions are dry, and not frequent. Driven by 
fierce winds, they will fill the hollows and small 
ravines, wUle the hills are always left bare, so 
that cattle and sheep can always obtain access to 
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the ground, and the buffalo and bunch grasses 
with which it is covered. While liay must be 
cut for the sustenance of sheep during the few 
days Storms may last, and for the horses and 
cattle that may be kept up ; the vast herds, 
whether of cattle or horses, will go through the 
most severe winter that has ever fieen known in 
this region without hay or shelter, except that 
afEorded by the ravines. The experiment has 
been repeatedly tried, and the vast herds that 
are now kept in this re^on, attest the success of 
that experiment. In Lincoln County, of which 
the town of North Platte is the county-seat, 
there are probably 60,000 head of cattle alone. 
Eastern farmers and stock-raisers will see that 
the attempt to provide hay for this vast number 
would be useless, and if required would render 
the keeping of so many in a single county un- 
profitable. The expense of providing hay would 
m the first place be great, and the expense of 
confining the cattle and feeding it out would be 
still greater. And if the buffaloes have lived in 
this country year after year, during the flight of 
the centuries without hay, why may not cattle and 
horses do likewise? The stook-gramg region 
to which allusion is here made, comprises in fact 
all the country west of the 100th meridian of 
longitude, to the base oE the Rocky Mountains, 
and the elevated plateaus or great poi'ks lying 
between the eastern and western ranges of^ the 
Bame mountains; while the extent north and 
south reaches from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
northern boundary line of the United States. 
Three great railroad lines already penetrate this 
vast stock range, and a decade will hardly pass 
away before other lines will follow. A ready 
outlet to the best stock markets in the country 
is therefore always accessible and always open. 
But with all the natural advantages of this 
r^ion, not every one who may be captivated with 
the idea of a stock ranche and lowing herds, can 
make it a success. The business requires capital 
and care — just the same attention that is given 
to any other successful business. Nor can it be 
safely entered upon under the impression that a 
fortune can be made in a day or in a year. It is 
a business liable to losses, to severe winters, un- 
favorable seasons and a glutted market. It does 
not run itself. By reason of a single hard win- 
ter, one man in the stock business has been 
known to lose a hundred thousand dollars, and 
the losses that same winter were proportionally 
severe upon those who were not as able to suffer 
them. It is abusinesR which, if closely attended 
to, promises large returns upon the capital in- 
vested, and which, at the same time, is liable to 
heavy losses. It is more sure than mining and 
more profitable than agricultural or dairy-farm- 
ing. But we shall have more to say of ihb 
hereafter, with specific iUustrations as to what 
can be done in both sheep husbandry and cattle 
raising. Returning to the two rivers, one of 



which we crossed near their junction — -the vast 
area of bottom lands continue to widen, and for 
a long distance each has its bi'oad valley. Leav- 
ing the- North Platte here we shall ascend the 
South Platte to Julesburg. About one mile west 
of the bridge, we arrive at 

Iftyrth JPtotte-:— the end of another division 
of the Union Pacific Eailroad. It is 291 mUes 
from Omaha, and 2,789 feet above the sea. It 
is a thriving city, and outside of Omaha has 
the most extensive machine and repair shops 
on the line of the road. The roundhouse has 
twenty stalls, and it, together with the machine 
and repair shops, are substantially built of brick. 
In these shops engines and cara are either repaired 
or entirely built over,— -a process which cannot 
hardly be called repairing, but which neverthe- 
less renders them as good as new. The engine- 
room for the machine-shops, is a model of 
neatness; everything in and around it being 
kept in perfect order. 

The town has about 2,000 inhabitants, two 
wide-awake newspapers ; the Republican being 
a wedily, and the WestoTi Nebrastian being a 
semi-weekly, together with several wholesale and 
retail stores and shops of vaiious kinds. The 
Eailroad House is the largest and leading hotel. 
About 150 men are given constant employment 
in the shops. There are also one or two com- 
panies of troops stationed here, not to protect 
the railroad from the savages, for that necessity 
has passed, but for economy in keeping and 
convenience for frontier du^. The town also 
has two or three church edifices, a brick court- 
house and brick school-house, both new, and both 
presenting a fine appearance. There are also 
several efi^ant private residences. It is beauti- 
fully located, and has excellent drain^e. The 
bluffs or hills are in near view, both north and 
south, and give quite a picturesque appearance 
to the country in the immediate vicinitj'. The 
Black Hills excitement, in regard to the discovery 
of gold, has had some effect upon the town, and 
a railroad off to the north-west is talked. It 
is the home of some of the leading stock-men of 
this section of country. Near this city, in 1875, 
Col. E. D. Webster and Mrs. A. W. Randall, 
wife of the late ex-postmaster-general Eandali, 
formed a copartnership to engage in the dairying 
business, and erected a cheese factory. During 
the yeai- they manufactured about 30 tons of 
cheese, which brought them a fair return. Col- 
onel Webster claims that the experiment has 
demonstrated that the business can be carried 
on with profit, and he believes it will e\-entually 
become the leading feature o£ this part of the 
country. He further says that the only draw- 
back at present is the scarcity and unreliability 
of help, it being difficult to obtain a sufficient 
number of "milkers" at a reasonable price to 
milk a large number of cows. In 1876 the firm 
proposes to make cheese from the milk of from 
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o[ e to tvto hundred r w and the liahnce of 
their her i—itme hie hundred— will be deleted 
to stock raising This daily est^hhihment i* 
one of the new enterprises of Korth Platte -ind 
»£ succeaaful m the future, will make it the 
pionunent cheese-market of the West 

The town has abundant attractions for m\ ahds 
needing rest — there being antelope and deer in 
the hiUs, fish in the itreajiis md an abundmi^ 
of pure air to invigorate the body It has a 
bright future and is destined to become one of 
the leading towns on the line of the railroad 
Formerly it was an eatmg-station but as now 
run trains pass ib in the night The road wis 
fltiiahed to this town m the fall of 186t) from 
which time until the following June it was the 
point where all overland freight was shipped 
It was a rough town then lut this state of 
aftaus did not last long and the chiri ter of 

the place rapidly unproved with th ' * 

permanent ^et 
tiers There 

dian scales but 
no senous at- 
tack was mide 

upon the town 
Two or three 

ditched and 
wrecked both 
east ind weit 
but this was the 
extent of th 
dam.^ge done 
by them. Of 
this, however 
we shall ha\e 

another placi 

Chitnnej/ Sock Near North Platte is the 

far-famed Chimney Kock, two and a half miles 
from the south bank of the Platte River. It is 




composed of a friable yellowish mar), which 
be cut readily with the knife. " ' 



the 



form of a thin, perpendicular shaft above a ■ 

cal mound, whose base slopes gradually out 
toward the plains. It appears to be the re- 
newal of the old chain of hills and rocks which 
bounded the valley, but which, from their soft- 
ness of material, have been diaint^ated by 
wind and weather. This possessing harder ma- 
terial has withstood these effects, although it is 
. steadily yielding. In the days of Fremont's ex- 
pedition, it was estimated that it was over 200 
feet in height, but other travelers and explorers 
who had seen it years before, stated that its 
height had been as great as 500 feet. In those 
days it was a landmark visible for forty or fifty 
miles; now it is hardly 35 feet in height. 
Around the waist of the base runs a white band 



which lets off its height, and relieves the uni- 
t imvellow tint It has often been stnick by 
lightning 

Ttie Otetlana Fony Express. 

The PDny Evpiess (of which few now remem- 
ber those days of excitement and interest) was 
startod m ISbO and the M of April, that year, is 
the memoralle date of the starting of th^t first 
trip In those days the achievements of the 
Pony Express weie attended with an eager excite- 
ment hardly less interesting than the building of 
the Pacific jtailroad itself. " Overland to Califor- 
nia m thrpen dayi was rejwated everywhere as , 
a remaAable achieiement. The first company 
oi^anized was fonned m California in 1858 or 
1359 under the nime of the Central Overland 
California and Pike s Peak Express. At that 
time w ith no telegraph or even stage line across 
tht I iitiiiPiit Ihi ittempt was considered extras 
ordinarily au- 
dacious. The 

cuted by the 
company were 
a pony express, 
with stations 
sixty miles 
apart, the en- 
tire distance 
from St. Joseph, 
Mo., to Sacra- 
mento. The 
time occupied 
between ocean 
and ocean was 
fourteen days, 
and from St. 
Joseph to San 
Francisco, ten 
.._.^_. And the schedule of the company re- 

Suired the pony express to make trips in the 
bllowing time 

From St Joseph to Marysville, 

From St. Joaepli to Fort Kearny, 

From St. Joseph to Laramie, 

From St. Joseph to Fort BridgBr, 

Ftwm St. Joseph to Salt Lake, 

From St. Joseph to Camp Floyd, 

From St. Joseph to Carson City, 

From St. Joseph to Plaoerville, 

From St. Joseph to Sacramento, iai uuura. 

From St, Joseph to San FranciSM, 240 honts. 
An express messenger left once a week from each 
side with not more than ten pounds of matter. 
The best of riders were chosen from among trap- 
pers, scouts and plains men, familiar with all the 
life of the route, fearless, and capable of great 
physical power, endurance and bravery. The 
ponies were very swift and strong, a cross be- 
tween the American horse and Indian pony, and 
after each run of sixty miles, waited till the ar- 
rival of the messenger from the opposite direc- 
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tioii, wh. 

atautiy exposed to dangers f om Ind an attacks 
and pursued by highwajin a d to eompen 
sate them for this risk thev eoe ed the targe 
salary of tl,200 a month ?ail and the raodeit 

Kice charged for the con eyance of I us ess 
;ter8 was fS.OO, gold, per qn'irter ounce At 
the time of the departure of the first messe ger 
front St. Joseph, a special t a was ru over the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Ra 1 oad to bnng the 
through messenger from New Yo k, a da Pony 
Express Extra " was issued of t to pages, by the 
St, Joseph Bail!/ GoMtte, eonta g tel grapl o 



nl^senge without wa t ng 
)d biS baj; to -mother already 
- Wetf: oft at o ce, 1 ack aga n, 
, Jat <3&j% the 1 1 e exp ess bag 
ig at %e ra 1 term us rarely a 
me p escribed tm e a total dis- 
iUbs 

&1S system was kept up until 

" j»as fi ished 186 when the 

iwith a loss of |'»00 OOO As an 




the Platte Val 
ley, followed 
just north of the 
present track of 
the Pacific Rail- 
road to Lara- 
mie, then lip the OLE PON E P ESa BT T N 
Sweet Water to Salt Lake, and down tho Ilmn. 
boldt to Sacramento. Night and day the messen- 



of Salt Lake City, which represents the express 
rider da-shing along and cheering the telegraph 
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men who were erecting the poles. This is an 
actual scene, as, iu the summer of 1862, while thp 
telegraph was under construction, the flitting M 
. of ttie Pony Express was an almost daily occui 
rence. An illustration, is also given of one of 
these express stations at Cheese Creek, Neh 
which was soon afterwards abaadoned as a thing 
of the past. The government mails were cai ned 
by special contract of the Overland Mail ,Com- 
pany with the United States government, which 
.was started in 1858, who contracted with them to 
run a monthiy mail from San Francisco to the 
Missoun River for a consideration of |6o0 000 
annual compensation Of this ccmpanv John 
Butterfield whc drove th h i oa h ii jii^i 
dent The ruutn <\ t D I 

banta le hut in IS 



the diiver may be heard shouting loudly, or with 
teiufiL. whoop — a mile or so before his station is 
reached the keepers have heard it — and as his 
stag* lattles up, the new relay of horaes b-ready, 
and in two or three minutes the stage is on its^way 
again After a few days' joumey, the travelers 
becom.e used to the swiiiging motion of th^^ge, 
and sleep as naturally as if made for such a life. 

A Word witJi Invalids. ''■ 

Thousands of invalids, espeeiallj^.consumptives, 
ivisit the mountains and California coast, every 
year in search o£ health, and to try the effect of a 
change of climate in j estonng them to activitj and 
Mi,t rheie ail no question but that many 
il\ the change ind it is a tact 
inj ha\e lett g 




tiouhle^omp that the loute wta changed to that 
of the Pon> Expiesa and soon afterwards a daily 
mail was established at an expense of Jl 0(10 000 
annually. The incidents of overland stage life 
; have been repeated over and over ^ain in books 
; oi Western adventure. Here and there were 

■ lonely postoffices away out on the distant prairies 

■ or plains. No passengers to set down or bike up, 
the driver throws out his mail-bag, catches the 
one thrown to him, and whirls on without stop- 
ping, or scarcely checking tiie speed of his team. 
Morning, noon or night comes the inevitable 
'^ Tefreshment station," such as it is, where the 
weary passengers, well shaken up, were glad to 
regale themselves on, pork and beans, corn bread, 
and " slumguUion " — the Far Western name for 
tea. Toward the middle of the night, perhaps. 



kind fnends ind plenty of etre — to die ilone 
and among strangers W ith this last cUss the 
mam trouble is fliey wait too long in the East 
before starting. The disease, more or less rapid 
in its strides, gets too flmi a hold upon the sys- 
tem—becomes too deeply rooted to be easily 
thrown off ; then they start for health and rest 
that cannot be found, and most always go too far 
in seai-ch of it. There are a few words of ad- 
vice to these people, which are the result of years 
of observation and experience on the plains and 
among the mountains. 

First, the discovery of a tendency to lung and 
throat diseases should be a sufficient incentive 
to prompt one to an immediate change of cli- 
mate. Do not wait until a change becomes hope- 
less because of the advanced st^es of the disease. 
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Second, do not at Jir.4 go loo far. This is 
another mistake frequently committed by those 
who finally get stai-twd. 

Third, do not yo loo fm'. Remember the 
railroad froM Omaha, in leas than two days, will 
,take you to an altitude of more than 8,000 feet, 
and this is a severe test on a pair of healthy 
lungs, to say nothing of its effect upon weak 
ones First go as fi as Grand Island and stop 
This place s 1 8o0 feet abo^ e the sea, and you 
are iii the midst of a fine piaine countn 
with a generally clear atmosphere and balmy 
breezes Here are good hotel accommodations, 
m a thickly settled legiou where you can obtain 
pi ntv ffreh m Ik c ei i i d p„j,i. ii 1 s h 



either along the stream or on the adjoining high- 
lands, still camping out, until you reach North 
Flatte. Then take another rest, look around the 
country, mount your horse and ride out to the 
cattle ranches and live with the herders for a 
time. Do not be in a hurry to get away, and 
after you have been here a month or six weeks, 
if you still improve, or even hold your own with 
the character (f the lite herein preicnbed it will 
be sate for you to go still farthei ai d in the ame 
manner Bit if jou are not benefited by the 
tnp thus f ^1 it will be better for you to retu n to , 
jour homes and fnends v.1 ere lovi ig hands can 
smooth your pillow and admit i&ter comfort Im'- 
ing }our declinmg dajs 




other aiiicles of diet ai »re necessary and Londu 
cive to jour welfaie Ride or \^Alk out trcm 
town ; go around among . the fanners, and if, 
after a month or so, you improve and wish to go 
farther, buy a team and w^on, and from this 
place go along leisurely overland, camping out if 
the weather is favorable. There are opportuni- 
ties for hunting and fishing, along the road, 
which wilt afford amusement and recreation. 
When you get to Kearny Junction, stop a few 
weeks. Notice the effect of your new mode of 
life and the climate upon your health, and if 
yon simply hold your own, it is safe for you to 
take another step up the Platte Valley in your 
westward journey. Leisurely pursue your way. 



If th jDurney hvt benefited ^ou pursue it 
overKud and camjing out, to Sidney tr Chey- 
enne, up the Lodge Pole Valley and along side 
of the railroad, or at Julesbui^ go up the South 
Platte Valley to Greeley. You are now, .if at 
Cheyenne, over 6,000 feet above the sea, and be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 feet at either Greeley or 
Denver, in the midst of a rarified and dry atmos- 
phere. If your health is regained, do not think 
of returning, for this is almost sure to bring on a 
relapse, which is usually sudden, and from which 
there is no escape; your safety depends upon 
your remaining in these high altitudes, aild on 
the high and dry plains of the West. A trip 
down in New Mexico, and across the plains to 
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Arizona, will also prove beneficial. In the old 
overland times, thousands of consumptives re- 
gained their health in driving teams, and by 
slowly crossing the plains, who would have died 
if the same journey had been taken on tie cars. 
By the latter mode, the change from a damp and 
heavj^ atmosphere in tlie East, to the rarified and 
dry air of the plains and mountains, is too sud- 
den ; and after all, if the disease has become 
thoroughly seated, it is doubtful if any change 
will be ellectual. It is an experiment which 
should only be tried with all possible safeguards 
thrown around it. 

Buffalo Grass.— Atter you have passed the 
stations of North Flatte and Sidney, you will ob- 
serve the entire country carpeted with a short, 
dried up grass growing m little bunches. This is 
the famous buffalo grass which covers thousands of 
miles of the plain.'* northward and southwardand 
westward. Though it gives to the country a 
diied look, as if the very appearance of desola- 
tion and sterility, yet it is the richest grass ever 
known in the world. The entire State of Ne- 
braska is famous for its remarkable variety of 
grasses. The Flatte Valley is the home of'^ no 
less than 149 varieties, all native to the soil, 
and were it not for the extraordinai^ beauty 
and luxuriance of the green carpet the grasses 
make, the Valley of the Flatte would be almost 
wholly devoid of interest. The buffalo grass is 
rarely over two to three inches in height, and its 
seed is produced on flowers almost covered by 
leaves close to the ground. It grows in little 
tufts, broad and dense, and is exceedingly rich 
and sweet, having no less thjHi 3 6-10 per cent. 
of saccliMune matter. When making its first 
growth in the spring, it is green, then dries on 
its stem and remains the rest of the year like 
cured hay on the open ground, retaining all its 
sweetness. Without a single exception, horses, 
mules and stock of all descriptions, will forsake 
all other kinds of grass until all the buffalo grass 
within reach has been consumed. While the 
buffaloes roamed over this country it was their 
natural food, but with their disappearance and 
the coming of the white man, it is disappearing 
to give place to others. Leaving North Platte, 
the next station b 

XicIiols,—299A miles from Omaha, and 2,882 
feet above the sea. It is simply a side track with 
sectiondiouse near, in the midst of the level 
bottom lands between the two rivers, both of 
which are in sight. Before reaching North Platte 
it will be observed that the bottom narrows, and 
that the bluffs or sand-hills in some instances 
approach the river's bank. But after leaving 
the town, for nearly twenty miles west, the level 
prairie between the rivers spreads out in view, 
with blufEs on either side beyond. Between 
North Platte and this station there are a few set- 
tlers, but the territory is mostly occupied as the 
winter range of Keith & Barton's herd of cattle. 



as they are easily confined between the rivers 
with little help. 

<yFaU.on>s—h the nest station. It b 307.9 
miles from Omaha, with an elevation of 2,976 
feet. It is a telegraph station. O'Fallon's Bluffs 
are plainly visible south of the South Platte 
River, which they closely approach; at this 
point we lose sight of the Valley of the North 

ridge of low hills juttinf -J""'" * 

. while the railroad follo> 
The railroad reached this pla 
fall of 1866, but North Flatte was the teriuinal 
station until Julesburg was reached in 1867. If 
there was any timber on the streams in this 
vicinity, it has long since disappeared. On an 
island in the South Platf« the Indians used to 
camp, and from their hiding places in the sand- 
hills and bluffs, frequently attacked emigrants 
and trains, but as before remarked, with the buf- 
faloes, the Indians disappear. 

Ifexter— is simply a side track where trains 
occasionally meet and pass. It ia 315.2 miles from 
Omaha, and has an elevation of 3,000 feet The 
bluffs here come veiy near the river, and they 
are utilized in thebufldingof a corral — the rocky 
ledge answering all the purposes of a fence. 
The monotony of the scenery up to this point 
now passes away, and the traveler will always 
find something in the ever-varying^ views of rocks, 
bluffs, streams and plains that will interest him 
in the journey. 

Allcali,-~A telegraph station, 322.4 miles from 
the Missouri River, and 3,038 feet above the sea. 
The alkali spots which have been witnessed in 
the soil since we left Omaha, are now more fre- 
quent, and the station naturally takes its name 
from these characteristics. This station has a 
small depot, side track and section-house ; is in 
the midst of a fine grazing country, and opposite 
an old stage station south of the river. 

.Rosco*'.— Simply a side track, 832.0 miles 
from Omaha, with an elevation of 3,105 feet. 
Just before reaching this place, and in this vicin- 
ity, the railroad passes through more sandy 
bluffs that approach the river. 

OgaluUa — is the next station, 341.6 miles 
from Omaha. Elevation 3,190 feet. It is the 
countj-seat of Keith County, Nebraska, and is 
destined to be the Texas town on the line of the 
Union Pacific. The regular trail for driving 
cattle from Texas may be said to terminate here. 
It has a depot, water tank, side tracks, cattle 
chutes, store, one or two boarding-houses, saloon, 
etc. It is the head-quarters and outfitting place 
of a lai^e number of ranchmen, who have herds 
of cattle in this vicinity. It is some twelve 
miles from the North Flatte River, where a num- 
ber of hei-ds find ample range. In 1875, it is 
claimed that nearly 60,000 head of Texa,'? cattle 
were driven to this point, and afterwards dis- 
tributed to various parties to whom they were 
sold. A large number of them were taken to the 
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Indian agencies at Red Cloud and Spotted Tail. 
There wUl be numerous buildings erected soon to 
accommodate the gixiwing necessities of the town. 
Leavii^ OgalaUa we next come to 

Brule, — so called from tha Brule Sioux, a 
band of which Spotted Tail is the chief. Ked 
Cloud is chief of the Ogalalla Sioux. This is 
probably the most powerful tribe of Indians now 
existing in the country, and when all united they 
are said to be able to raise at least 10,000 war- 
riors. Those of tliem who have been taken east 
to Washington and otlier eastern cities, seem to 
have lost their belligerent feelings toward the 
whites, and will not probably go to war with 
them unless misled by tricksters or influenced by 
some other powerful motive. The young "bucks" 
who have remained on their reservations, how- 
ever, think they can whip the whole country in 
a very short time if they should once get at it. 
This station was a favorite crossing place with 
this band of Sioux during the years when they 
used to hunt on the rivers south, or go on their 
^ and horse-stealing expeditions. Brule 
i miles from Omaha, and has an eleva- 
tion of 3,266 feet. North of thb place, on 
the North Platte, is Ash UoUow, a celebrated 
camping ground for Indians and the scene of a 
great victoi7 over them by General Harney, in 
1859. The whole tribe of Sioux probably have 
a greater admiration for General Ilarney, to-day, 
than for any other living American. Physical 
force is the only power which they can be made 
to respect and fear. Next comes 

Big Spring, — which is 360.9 miles from the 
eastern end of the road, with ah elevation cf 
3,323 feet. It is so named from large springs 
which break to the surface of the ground at the 
foot of the bluffs, on the right-hand Hide of the 
road going west, and in plain sight of the cars. 
The water tank, at this station, is supplied from 
these springs. The water is excellent, and the 
station is quite a camping place for those who 
continue to journey overland. This is a tele- 
graph station. 

Barton, — called after Hon. Gny C. Barton of 
North Platte. It is 308.7 miles from Omaha, and 
3,421 feet above the sea — simply a side track 
where trains meet and pass. Beyond this sta- 
tion, a short distance, the old town of Julesburg 
can be seen across the river. Late in 1875, a 
stray herd of about six hundred bnfEaloes qnietly 
passed over the old town sits to and from the 
river, where they went for water. It will proba^ 
bly be tlieir last visitation to this part of the 

Jrilesburg, — 377.4 miles from Omaha, and 
3,500 feet above the sea. It was named after 
Jules Burg — a frontier character who was killed 
by one Jack Slade, another rough, in the old 
overland stage times- The old town was across 
the river, some four miles below the present sta- 
tion, and was a pretty rough place. The station 



old Fort Sedgwick, now abandoned, 
the proposed junction of a branch rail- 
road up the South Platte Eiver by way of Gree- 
ley to Longmont, from which a railroad is com- 
pleted to lienver. This branch is graded nearly 
the entire distance, and bridged part of the way. 
By an agreement made in 1875, the Union Pa^ 
cific, or men in the company, relinquished the 
proposed and completed roaids in Colorado to 
the Kansas Pacific, and the latter road relin- 
quished its through business to the Pacific coast, 
and its efforts to compel the Union Pacific to 
pro rate with it from Cheyenne west. This ar- 
rangement effected the entire suspension of all 
efforts to complete this branch, and Julesburg is 
now, as formerly, a way-station on the Union 
Pacific. It is, however, quite a place for. ship- 

Eing stock, has one or two stores, some adobe 
ouses and stables, with cattle-yards and chutes. 
The completion of this branch road would have 
been of great benefit to the Union Pacific, and to 
the entii-e State of Nebraska, by reason of the 
coal which is found in lai'^e quantities near 
Boulder, and which, if obtained there, would 
save some three or four hundred miles in haul- 
ing over ver^ heavy grades, as is now done. It 
is doubtful if it is ever completed. At this 
point the Union Pacific passes through the 
north-eastern corner of Coloi-ado, and here it 
leaves the South Platte River and ascends Lodge 
Pole Creek to within a few miles of Cheyenne. 

The early pioneers who went to Utah, Califor- 
nia and Oregon overland, usually crossed the 
South Platte Eiver at this place, and followed up 
the Lodge Pole to Cheyenne Pass. In fact, there 
were many routes. One up the North Platte, one 
up the South Platte, one up the Lodge Pole, and 
ofliers. The nortjiern route passed through what 
is known as the Great South Pass, about 65 
miles noi-th of the Point of Rocks. The Lodge 
Pole route crossed the Black Hills at Cheyenne 
Pass, and the South Platte route followed up the 
Cache La Poudre and Dale Creek, until it struck 
the great Laramie Plains south-west of Sherman. 
Fort Sedgwick, of which we have spoken, was 
established in May, 1964, and was named aft«r 
the gallant commander of the Sixth Corps, army 
of the Potomac, who was killed at the battle of 
Spottsylvania Court-House whUe sighting a gun, 
and whose loss was greatly lamented by the en- 
tire army, and especially the corps he commanded. 
Among " the boys " he was familiarly spoken of 
as " Farmer John." 

Incidetas in tJie Histoid of Jvle^urg. 

The overland stage company had quite an im- 
portant station at Julesburg, south side of the 
river, and about a mile east of the location of 
Fort Sedgwick. It was in 1865, before any rails 
had been laid on the Union Pacific. The stage 
company had accumulated a lai^e quantity of 
supplies at this station, and the Indiana knowing 
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this, and ever hostile to the travel of the whites 
through this region, had their cupidity aroused. 
Troops were scattered aJI along the route, and 
frequently had to escort the stages from one sta- 
tion to another. At Tulesbiug the load crossed 
the South Platte, followed the Lo(^e Pole up to 
Sidney, and then crossed over to the Noith 
Platte, which it ascended to Foit Laiamie and 
beyond. Capt. N. J. OBiien inas in command 
at the fort, with one company of the Seventh 
Iowa Cavalry, and two pieces of artillery On 
the 7th of January, 1875 the Sioux and Chey 
ennes, one thousand strong discovenng the 
small foroe to defend it attacked the foit with 
great bravery. They had previously run the 
stage info the station killing one man ind one 
horse When their preseucp Wdi discovered, 



but leaving their dead comrades to fall into the 
hands of the blood-thirsty foe. The Indians pei^ 
ceiving their disposition to fall back, redoubled 
their attorts, and endeavored to out them off from 
the fort They attacked with greater fury and 
boldness than ever and eameveiyneai eftei.ting 
theii purpose The men however fell back in 
good Older and were succeBsful in gaining the 
fort The Indians now surrounded this but the 
artillery WIS brought out and served with good 
effect 10 that they were kept it bay and event 
ually night put an end to the conflict In thn 
night the Indians withdrew and when the morn 
ing broke not one w as in tight But now comes 
the most hoinble part of thii mcidpnt The 
men went out to find ifpoaiible the bodies of 
their dead comrades They found them but 




Captain O'Brien made the best disposition pissi 
ble with his small force He lett a sergeant with 
some twelve men in the fort to handle ijie artii 
lery, and mounting the rest, thirty seven men 
and one officer, besides himself, went out to meet 
the savages. The charge was sounded and in 
they went About a mile from the fort there js 
a projecting hill in the bluffs, back of and around 
which the main body of the Indians were con- 
cealed. As the men neared the top of this hill, 
they saw the large force opposed to them, but 
never flinched. The Indians charged upon them 
with great fury, and for quite a time the unequal 
contest was continued. But his ranks having 
become depleted by the loss of fourteen of the 
thirty-seven enlisted men, the captain ordered 
them to fall back, which they did in good order. 



npirly all were beyond recognition stripped of 
eiery vestige of clothing mutilated bpj nd ac 
count cold and statk they liy m the places they 
had fallen , their fin^rs, toes and ears cut oit, 
their mouths filled with powder and ignited, and 
every conceivable indignity coramittea upon their 
gprions. Sorrowfully they gathered up these re- 
mains, and conveyed them to the fort, where 
they were depently buried ; but the recollections 
of that awful night, did not fade from the mem- 
ories of the survivors of that company. In sub- 
sequent battles with the savages, their courage 
was quickened and their arms nerved to deeds of 
daring, which cost man^ a warrior his life, and 
gave him a sudden exit to his happy hunting 
grounds. The loss of the savages in this battle, 
could not, _at the time, be accurately ascertained, 
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but from the best information since obtained, 
admitted by the Indians themselves, they had 
sixty-three warriors killed in this engagement. 
None were found on the field, as they always carry 
their dead away with them.. 

On the second day of February, less than a 
month from the above attack, they appeared in 
the vicinity of the fort again, and attacked and 
burned the station house of the stage company, 
other out-buildings and stores, and one or two 
houses adjoining. Five miles below the station 
was a ravine called the Devil's Dive, through 
which the st^es passed. Captain O'Brien and 
four or five men were escorting the coach with 
three or four passeneers, one of whom was a lady. 
As he ascended the Dank of the ravine going to- 
ward the fort, he saw a smoke, and riding up to the 
top of a hill, he saw Indians. Returning to the 
coach, he had every man, passengers and all, care- 
fully examine his arms, and caused the coach to 
proceed slowlj[ along. Soon the road neared the 
bank of the river, and here he met some team- 
sters with wagons, who, beyond a pistol or two, 
were unarmed and who had left the station for 



greatly alarmed. These men the captain ordered 
to return and keep near the stage, which they did, 
all moving slowly toward the station and fort. 
Meanwhile the heads of Indians were popping 
up quite frequently, over the bluffs in the dis- 
tance. Arriving near one of these, the captain 
boldly rode to the top, and taking his blanket 
swung it three times over his head. The Indians 
saw Mis, and supposed he had a large force in 
the rear, which he was signaling to come up, and 
they began to fly. The river was frozen, and 
sand haid been scattered over two roadways on 
the ice. They took everything they could from 
the burning station and houses, and beat a re- 
treat across the river. At the first sign of their 
leaving, the stage-driver and teamsters put their 
animals to their utmost speed, and ran into the 
fort, the captain arriving there in time to give 
the Indians a few parting shots from his artillery 
as the last of them ran across Wie river. The 
shots ricocheted along the ice, and caused the 
Indians to drop some of their plunder, though 
doing no further damage, as we could learn, 

These are only two of the many incidents in 
our frontier history, that will soon be beyond 
the reach and knowledge of either the present »r 
future generations. 

Tfie Great Inilian Battle at Summit 
Springs. 

On the divide south of the South Platto Eiver, 
and about midway between old Fort Moi^an 
and old Fort Sedgwick, opposite to which Jules- 
bnrg now stands, there are some fine springs — 
the only g»Md water in quite a region of territory. 
Tiiey are now called Summit Springs ; and are 



near the summit of a divide from which the 
water, when there is any, runs noith and south. 
In the winter of 1888, Major Frank North, be- 
fore alluded to, received orders to recruit his 
scouts for the summer campaign. He organized 
one company in February, and two the following 
A^ril, the total number in the three companies 
being one hundred and fifty men, exclusive of 
their white officers. In April of that year. Gen- 
eral Carr, taking two of these companies and 
eight of the Fifth Cavalry, then stationed at 
Fort McPherson, was ordered to scout the coun- 
try in the Republican, Solomon and Saline Val- 
leys and their tributaries, and strike any ma- 
rauding bands of Indians he might find. At 
that time, the Indians were raiding the advanced 
settlements in the lower Republican and Solomon 
Valleys, burning houses, killing and scalping 
men, women and children, and stealing all the 
horaes they could find. The third company of 
the scouts had not then been oi'ganized. As 
soon as this was done. Major North was ordered 
to take them across the country from Fort 
Kearny, and join General Carr's command, at 
the month of Pi-airie Dog Creek, in the Repub- 
lican Valley. This he did, effecting a junction 
about the 5th of May. After scouting the coun- 
try between the Republican and Solomon for 
about a month, the command returned to the 
Republican, where it met a supply train, which 
had been sent out from Fort McPherson, and 
then proceeded up the valley. On amving at 
the mouth of Medicine Creek, they struck the 
trail of a large village. This was on the firet 
day of July, and they continued to follow it up 
the liver for about one hundred and twenty-five 
miles. The trail then left the valley, and bore 
off to the North, until it struck Frenchman 
Creek, then up that creek to its source, and then 
over a divide to Summit Springs, about thirty- 
five miles from the headwatoi-s of the Frenchman. 
The Indians of this village kept pickets out as a 
sort of a rear-guard, but did not think of an at- 
tack from another quarter. The Pawnee scouts 
were constantly in the advance, and kept the 
command well informed of the condition and dis- 
position of the Indians. They had discovered 
the rear-guard of the Indians, without being 
themselves seen, reporting their situation, and 
tolling just how the attack should be conducted, 
in order to be successful. A wide detour would 
have to be made, and the Indian village, en- 
camped in a ravine near the springs, would have 
to be approached and attacked from the west. 
Every precaution was taken to conceal the move- 
ment of the troops. The attack was made on the 
11th day of July. The heavy wagon train was left 
in the rear, and the best horses with their riders, 
were selected for the march, which was supposed 
to be, with the detour mentioned, at least fifty 
miles. The command arrived within about a 
mile and a half of the Indians undiscovered, at 
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about three o'clock, p. m., but before the disposi- 
tions and arrangements for making the final 
charge had been fully completed, one company of 
cavalry unnecessarily e^osed itself, and this pre- 
cipitated the atta^ik. The Indiana were Sioui, 
fortj; lodges, Cheyenneg, forty-five lodges— eighty- 
five in all. They had been in the raids together, 
and were to separate the next day. They bad 
evidently concluded to take one day at these 
splendid Springs, for the enjoyment of their fare- 
well pow-wow, but it proved to be a "bad medi- 
cine day" for them. When they saw the com- 
pany of cavalry that hid unfortunately been 
exposed (o thair view they ran out to gather in 
th r h i e which weie juietly f lIui' in the 



the chief. He was seen, as the troops approached, 
mounted upon his horse, with his wife and child 
behind him, trying to escape, but when he found 
his retreat cut on, he ran iato a " pocket " or 
" draw," in the side of a ravine, with almost per- 
pendicular sides, where some fifteen other war- 
riors had taken refuge. He had a very fine horse, 
which he led to the mouth of this "pocket" and 
shot dead. He then took his wife and child and 
pushed them up on the bank of the "pocket," 
telling her, as he did this, to go and give them- 
selves up, perhaps their Jives would be spared. 
The squaw and ner child, a beautiful girl, went 
straight to Major North, and raising her hands 
in token of subm' ■ ' ■■ 






1 gently o 




e was no time for delaj The trDops and 
« chaiged down upon them with all their 
speed The scouts, as usual set up their infernal 
wai-whoop, and went m with a rush The In 
dians were wholly unprepared for the attack, and 
some of them were quietly lounging in their 
teiits. In fact it was nearly a complete surprise. 
They were all under the lead of Tall Bull, a noted 
Cheyenne chief and warrior, and numbered about 
five hundred men, women and childi-en — nearly 
or quite two hnndred being warriors. Seventeen 
squaws and children were taken priaoners, and 
as near as could be estimated, one hundred and 
sixty warriors were slain, among them Tall Bull, 



his fice and down his form to the ground wh ic 
she sank ujion her knees, htJ child standing be- 
side hei while Major North can talk Pawupe 
like a native, he could not understand what she 
said but as ill Indians iisf, sign langui^e to a 
great extent, he readily interpreted her motions 
to mean that she surrendered, and wanted him to 
spare their lives. He motioned her to rise, which 
alio did, and told her by signs to go a little way, 
sit down and stay there, and she would not be 
harmed. She Uien, by signs, indicated that 
there were seven living braves still in the 
"pocket," and asked him to go in after them, 
doubtless thinking that her husband might be 
saved with herself. He declined this request. 
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especially as the Indians were shooting every one 
Ihoy could see from their concealed position, it 
heing simply a question of life for life, and fur- 
ther told her liat the braves in the ravine would 
all be killed. The troops and scouts staid 
around this " pocket," until satisfied that there 
were no living Indiana there, ajid, on entering, 
found sixteen dead warriors and one dead squaw, 
h'ing close together, among whom was Tall Bull. 
In their raids in the Solomon Valley, they had 
captured two white women, whose lives they had 
spared for purposes worse than death, and at the 
tiii^e this attack was made, they were still alive. 
One of them had been taken by the principal 
Sioux chief, and the other was appropriated by 
Tall Bull, whose wife, doubtless from motives of 
ignorant jealousy, was accustomed to give her 
severe whippings, at least six days out of every 
seven, and her body showed the marks where she 
had been repeabedly bruised and lacerated by 
Tall Bull's squaw. The white woman who was 

Spropriated by ttie Sioux chief, when he found 
5 was likely to be rescued, was shot dead by 
him, and only gasped for breath a few times af- 
ter being found by some of the ofRcera, unable to 




utter a word. As near as could be learned, her 
name was Susanna. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained that she was a Norwegian woman, and 
General Carr, in his report of the battle, calls the 
Springs, Susanna Springs, after this woman, and 
near which she was decently buried, and which 
name they ought to bear now. 

When the ehai'ge was first begun. Captain 
Gushing of the scouts, passing by the lodge of 
Tall Bull, entered it. The chief, as before 
stated, had fled with his wife and child at the 
'first approach of danger, but in his lodge there 
remained the other captive woman, whom he 
had shot and evidently left for dead. She was 
a German woman, unable to speak English, and 
up to this time, had supposed, from the presence 
of the scouts, that the fight was between Indians, 
and that whatever the result, there would be no 
change for the better so far as she was concertied. 
As the captain entered the lodge, he saw this 
woman in a sitting posture, nearly denuded, with 
the blood running down her waist. When the 
cliief left the tent, he had shot her iu the side, 
aiming at her heart, but the bullet struck a rib, 
glanced, passed part way around her body, and 
came out near the spine. As the fight haid just 
commenced. Captain Gushing told her by motions 
and as best he could, to stay there and we would 
be taken care of, but not comprehending his 
meaning, and now, for the first time, realizing 
that white men were engaged in the battle, she 
thought, aa he started to go, that she was to be 
left, and with the most pitiful moan ever uttered 
by human li[», she lifted her arms, clasped him 
around his limbs, and in every possible way, 
begged him not to leave her with the savages. 
Others passing by, he called them in, and the 
woman was partially made to understand that 
she would be cared for. He disengaged himself 
from her embrace, and after the fight had ended, 
returned and took her to the sureeon, who saw 
that her wounds were not fatal, that thCT were 
properly dressed, and provided for her as best he 
could on the return march to Fort Sedgwick, op- 
posite where Julesbui^ now stands, where she 
was placed in the hospital and soon recovered. 
A few months later, having no home or friends 
'^^here she was taken captive, she was married to 
a soldier, who was discharged by reason of expi- 
lation of service. The troops and scouts cap- 
tured in this fight, nearly six hundred head of 
horses and mules, all the tents of the two tribes, 
■ui immense quantity of buffalo meat and robes, 
filty guns of various kinds, with pistols, fancy 
Indian head-dresses, trinkets, etc., and 81,900 in 
twenty -dollar gold pieces, which the Indians had 
t iken from thjs German woman's father at the 
time she was captured. About #900 of this gold 
w IS rpiitored to the woman, and if the white sol- 
diei>i had been as honest and generous as the 
bi ne Pawnee scouts, when the appeal for its 
1 made, every lost dollar would 
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have been returned. Of the 8900, the scouts 
gave up over feO[). The seventeen prisonei-a 
taken, included Tall Bull's wife and child. 
They were first carried to Fort Sedgwick, then 
sent to Omaha, where they were kept under 
guard for about sis weeks, and then sent to the 
Whetstone Agency, on the Missouri River above 
Yankton. The widowed squaw married a Sioux 
Indian at the Red Cloud Agency, where she is 

Prairie Dogs. — The little villages of prairie 
dogs which are seen frequently by paaaengers 
from the car windows, soon after leaving Sidney, 
and line the track for many miles, are full of 
curious features pf animal life. Ladies clap 
their hands, and children shout with glee at 
sight of these cunning little creatures. Tt is a 
pretty little animal, curious in shape, always 
fat, grayish red color, about sixteen inches in 
lengtii, and always lives with a multitude of its 
companions in villages. It has a short, yelp- 
ing sound, which it is very fond of uttering, and 
has some resemblance to the bai'k of a young 
puppy. The curious mounds or burrows are oi 
considerable dimensions, dug in a sloping direc- 
tion at an ai^le of forty-five degrees with the 
surface of the ground. After descending two or 
three yards they make a sudden turn upward, 
and terminate in a spacious chamber. 

In the same hole with the prairie dog is found 
frequently the burrowina owl, and often upon the 
summits of their little burrows may be seen the 
solemn owl on one side of the hole in stately 
silence; while on the other .side is the lively 
little prairie dog, squatted on the fattest jart 
with head bobbed up, and fore paws hanging 
down, ready at the slightest noise to dart head- 
first into his hole. In some of these holes rattle- 
snakes have been found. What harmony or 
congruity there can be in the lives of these three 
diverse species of creatures to help form a happy 
family, no one can give the reason, but all ac- 
counte seem to agi-ee that the stately owl and the 
treacherous snake make their home with the 
little dogs, to abuse the hospitality of their four- 
footed mends by devouring their young. 

The scene presented by one of these dog vil- 
lages is v«i7 curious. The prairie dog is no less 
inquisitive than timid. On the approach of an 
intruder, the little creature gives a sharp yelp of 
alarm, and dives into its burrow, its example 
beii^ at once followed by all its neighbors. For 
an instant the village appears to be deserted; 
but soon their curiosity gets the better of their 
prudence, and their inquisitive little noses are 
seen providing from their burrows, to ascertain 
the cause of the alarm, a curiosity which often 
coats them dear. The prairie dog is remarkably 
tenacious of life, and unless shot in the head is 
sure to escape into its hole. The writer has 
often seen attempts to shoot them from the train 
as it passes. Away scampers the little dog, 



stomach so full that it touches the ground, while 
little feet pulled for dear life for its own hole, 
and by its side or under it ti-aveled the livelier 
bullet, each tearing up a stream of dust quicker 
than the eye can foUow. Attempts have been 
made to tame them as pets, but they rarely ever 
live long, and have too apt a way of biting ofE 
fingers. They live only on the roots of grasses, 
not being flesh eaters. 

Burton, an early traveler across the continent 
in 1881, was immensely interested in his exami- 
nation of a prairie dog village. The Indians call 
them " Wish-ion-wisk," from some slight resem- 
blance to this cry, 

" Wish-ton-wish " was at home, sitting posted 
like a sentinel upon the roof, and sunning him- 
self in the mid-day glow. It is not easy to shoot 
him ; he is out of ifoors all day, but timid and 
alert ; at the least suspicion of danger he plunges 
with a jerking of the tail, and a somersault 
quicker tnau a shy young rabbit, into the nearest 
hole, peeping from the ground, and keeping up a 
feeble little cry, (wish-lon-wish 1) more like the 
notes of a bird than' a bark. If not killed out 
i^ht, he will manage to wi^le into his home. 
T^e villages are generally on the brow of a hill, 
near a creek or pond, thus securing water with- 
out danger of drowning. The holes, which de- 
scend in a spiral fonn, must be deep, and are 
connected by long galleries, with shai-p angles, 
ascents and descents, to puzzle the pursuer. Lieu- 
tenant Pike had 140 kettles of water poui-ed 
into one without dislodging the occupant. The 
precincts of each village are always cleared of 
grass, upon which the animals live, as they rarely 
venture half a mile from home. In the winter 
time they stop the mouth of their burrows, and 
construct a deejwr cell, where they live till spring 
appears. 

The Indiana and trappers eat the flesh, declar- 
ing it fo be fatter and better than that of the 
squirrel. If the meat is exposed for a night or 
two to the frost, all rankness will be corrected. 
In the same hole are found rattlesnakes, tlie 
white burrowing owl, tortoises and homed frogs, 
the owl often gratifying his appetite by break- 
ing open the skuU of'^ a young dog, with a smart 
stroke of his beak," 

IIW, the CatUe King of the Plains, 

Has a range 150 miles long, a herd of 26,000 
head, and is called the Great Cattle King of the 
plains, and has the " boss ranche " of this western 
country. This ranche is in northern Colorado. It 
begins at Julesburg, on the Union Pacific Bail- 
road, and extends to Greeley, 156 miles west. Its 
southern boundary is the Ssuth Platte River; its 
northern, the divide, rocky and bluffy, just south 
of the Lodge Pole Creek, It has nearly the shape 
of a right-angled triangle, the right angle being 
at Greeley, the base line being the South Platte 
Biver. The streams flowing through it are, first, 
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the river iuist named, Crow Ci^ek, and other 
small creeks and streams ■wMch take tiieir rbe 
in living springs, in and near the bluffs of the 
diride mentioned, and flow in a southerly direc- 
tion into the South Platte Kiver. It includes 
bottom and upland ranges, and has several 
camps or ranches. The chief ranche is nearly 
south of Sidney, and about forty miles from Jules- 
burg. At tJiis ranche there are houses, sheds, sta- 
bles, and corrals, and more than two sections of 
land fenced in. All the cattle bought by Mr. 
Eiff are rebranded and turned over to him at this 
place. Here are his private stock yards, with 
corrals, chutes, pens and all necessary conveni- 
ences for handling cattle. It is near the river, 
and of course has fine watering facilities, while 
from the adjoining bottom lands plenty of hay 
may be cut for the use of the horses employed in 
herding. He cuts no hay for his cattle; they 
live the entire year on the rich native grasses on 
his range, and with the exception of a severe 
winter, now and then, the percentage of loss is 
not very great. 

Mr. Hiff is a thorough cattle man, and from 
his long experience has a perfect knowledge of 
the business. He began in 1830, and during the 
war had government contracts to fill, in Mew 
Mexico and other frontier territories. He sup- 
plied most of the beef to the Contractors who 
built the Union Pacific Railroad, and brought 
immense herds of cattle from Texas and the 
Indian Territory which were driven along the 
line of the road to supply thfe army of laborers 
with beef. He has been- engti^d in the stock 
business in Kansas, New Mexico, and now in 
Colorado, and thinks his present location is ad- 
mirably adapted to it, if the sheep men will only 
keep out. Cattle and sheep will not do weD on 
the same range together. Success in either 
requires separation. Mr. IlifE has purchased 
and now owns more than twenty thousand acres 
of the range he occupies, whidi, of course, in- 
cludes the choice springs and watering places 
within its limits, and will, undoubtedly, purchase 
more land as soon as it comes into market. 

He now has more than 26,000 head of cattle, 
of all ages, sizes and conditions. The number 
of calves branded on his ranche, last year, 
reached nearly 5,000 head, and his sales of three 
and four-yearold steers and fat cows, last sea- 
son, reached nearly the same number. He 
realized about |32 per head, net, on these sales. 
At this rate, 4,000 head would bring him the 
snug_ little sum of 1128,000. To take care of 
this immense herd, he employs from twelve to 
thirty-five men — very few, usnally, in the winter 
months, and the lai^:est number during the 
"round ups" in the spring. During the ship- 
ping season of 1375, he had twenty-four men 
who were employed in cutting out of his herd 
the four-year-old steers that were ready lor 
market, some fat three-year-olds, and such fat 



cows as were no longer fit for breeding purposes. 
While engaged in this work, the same men 
^ther the cows with unbranded calves, which 
9iey put into the corrals near by, and after the 
calves are branded they are turned loose with the 
herd ^ain. By the introduction of thorough- 
bred Durham bulls, his herd is rapidly bemg 
graded up. In addition to the cattle raised on 
his ranche, he deals largely in Texas and Indian 
cattle, and last season advertised for 20,000 head 
of Texas cattle to be delivered on his ranche 
during the driving months of 1876. These cat- 
tle must be yearlings, two and three-yearold 
steers, and for them he expects to pay |7, $11 
and $15 per head, respectively. Thb is, at least, 
10 per cent, advance on the prices paid for the 
same kind of cattle in 1875, and indicates their 
growing scawiity in Texas. If he does not ob- 
tain this numbCT from Texas, he will supply the 
deficiency with Oregon and Montana cattle, 
which are now beginning to come East. 

Mr. Eiff estimates the increase of cattle from 
his home herd — outside of purchases and sales — 
to be about 70 per cent, per year, and about 
equally divided as to gender. He does not sepa- 
rate his bulls from the herd, but allows them to 
remain with it the entire year. In this part of 
his management, we believe he makes a mistake, 
as the percent^^e of increase would be much 
larger if no calves were born during the severe 
winter and spring months of each year. The 
loss in calves at these times must be very great. 
The shipping points for his ranche are at Pine 
Bluffs and Julesburg, on the Union Pacific, and'. 
at Deers' Trail on the Kansas Pacific. The 
most of his cattle, however, are shipped over the 
first-mentioned road. 

Lest any one should come to the conclusion 
that this business is all profit, and that the ex- 
penses and losses do not amount to much, let us 
further state that Mr. Iliff's policy is to keep hia 
expenses as low as possible, having the keeping 
and safely of his cattle constantly in view. In 
1875, the expenses of herding, cutting hay for 
horses, ete,, amounted to less Ufcam 3H5,000. But 
the losses from thefts and death, some years, are _ . 
fr^htful. The winter of 1871-2 was very 
severe. There were deep snows over his range 
that remained on the ground a lon^ time, and 
the storms were incessant. In the midst of these 
storms, Mr. IlifE visited the ranche, and found his 
cattle literally dying by thousands. On the 
islands in South Platte River, he found and 
drove off into the sand-hiUs and bluffs, on the 
south side, after great exertion, some 2,700 head, 
and of this numlrer less than hwf were recovered. 
Their bleaching bones now whiten the plains in 
the vicinity where they were frozen and starved 
to death, and those finally recovered were found 
in two different States and four different Terri- 
tories in the Union. More than |2O,000 were 
expended in efforts to find -them ; nor was this 
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all. It was impossible to tell for a number of 
years, how gre<it the loss had bppii Hii books 
showed more than a OUO ht^ad unaccounted for 
No trace of them beyond bkeletons, could be 
found. At last in the sprmg of 1874 this num 
ber was chared to profit and loss lecount, and 
the books baknced for a new start Could thev 
have been sold the fall preMous they would 
have averaged at least $1S per head and at this 
rate would Tiave amounted to $90 000 

It will thus be seen that th cattle lu mess s 
not all profit thiit it is 1 H 1 

as any other busi 
ness. Taking ^^ 
the years togeth ZL 
er,withordin 




but with care and good laan^ement we tee no 
re-iaoii why he shonld not in nine cases out cf 
ten win even time Let the facts speak for 
themaehes Ordinarv men cant raise a half 
million dollars every day for such an invest- 
ment, and if they could eommind that amount 
vety few would desire a stock ranche and the 
cattle business 

BuUu.ha(3i:eri — Acunouschaiacter of tver 
land life when the plams were co\ered with 
teams and 1 ng trains of freight-wagon's was the 
1 II I 1 H size and shape usually of 

very large pro- 
_ "!=. poitions very 
^^^^b strong long un 

kempt hair and 

with the stifieat 
beards Eight 
ten yokp of 

ally attached to 
each nagon and 
often two wag 
1 wereduullpd 
■ the 
of the 
sagoi. 
idei the 
body of the wig 
on lustbetoreit 
and then secure- 
ly fastened. By 
thp side of his 
I 'Oil hang his 
tiu ty axe and 
Paly rifle, and 
on the tops of the 



thinks, on an av- 

118° per head. 
This rate would 
place the capital 
he has invested 
in cattle at the 
n of 11468,000. 
In addition to 
this he has 160 

head of horses the bi 

and mules, worth at least 110,000, which 
principaUy, in herding, together with w^ons, 
horses, fences, corrals, sh^s, stables, mowing- 
machines, tools and implements, and the large 
track of land before mentioned. Half a mil- 
lion dollars is a low estimate to name as the sum 
he has invested in this business, and yet from its 
very nature he is liable to lose half of it in the 
next year. Like other business ventures, if a 
man goes into it, of course he takes the chances. 



spread the red 
blankets used 
for their cover at 
night. Of the 
bullwhacker, it 
is said that his 
oath and his whip 
aie both the 

known. The 
h a n d le of the 
ordinary whip is 






of 



thrcp feet in length hut the la^h, which 
braided rawhide, is seldom less than twenty feet 
long. From the wooden handle, the lash swells 
gradually out for about sis feet, where it is nearly 
ten inches in circumference (the point called the 
"belly"); from here it tapers to within a foot of 
the end, which terminates in the form of a rib- 
bon-shaped thong. This is called by some face- 
tiously a "persuader," and under its influence it 
will make the ox-team progress at the magic 
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rate of twenty miles per day. The effect on : 
refi'actoiy ox is quite forcible. The lazy ox occa 
aionailj^ receives a reminder in the shape of : 
whack in the flauk, that causes him to double u[ 
as if seared with a red-hot ire 



e pro- 
fane than the mate of a Mississippi Eiver packet, 
and his own word is good to the effect that he 
" kin drink more whisky." The writer who heard 
this, says that " accompanying this statement 
were some of the most astounding oaths that ever fell 

General Sherman humorously tells a story in 
defence of the extremely profane mule-dnver 
who kept his trains so weU closed up dui-ing the 
long marches of the army under his conunand. It 
la to this effect : " One of the members of a 
freighting finn in St. Louis desired to discourage 
the continual blasphemy of the bullwhackei-s in 
their employ. Orders were accordingly issued 
to their train-masters to discharge any man that 
should curse the cattle. The wagon-masters were 
selected more for their piety than for any exten- 
sive knowledge of their duties in the handling of 
trains. The outfit had not proceeded more tian 
a hundred and fifty miles, before it was stuck 
fast. A messenger was dispatched to the firm 
with the information that die cattle would not 
pull a pound unless they were cursed as usual. 
Permission to do this was r 
after which the train i 
which place good time was made,' 

The Dullwhacker is astonishipgly accurate with 
his lash. One of his favorite pastimes is fo cut a 



turbing the stake, it is his ; if the staki 
turbed, the thrower loses the value of the coin. 
A curious incident is told of a bullwhacker, not- 
ed for the accuracy with which he throws his 
lash. He bet a comrade a pint of whisky tliat 
he could cut the cloth on the back of his pantar 
loons without touching the skin beneath. The 
bet was accepted. The individual put himself 
in position, stooping over to give fair chance. 
The blow was delivered eareftiUy but in earnest, 
and thereon ensued the tallest jump ever put on 
record. The owner being minus a portion of his 
skin, as well as a large fragment of his breeches, 
and the bullwhacker's sorrowful cry, " Thunder, 
Fve lost the whisky." 

ChappeU,—%%7.i miles from Omaha. Eleva- 
tion 3,702 feet. It is a side track with section- 
house near by. Trains meet and pass here, but 
passenger trains do not stop unless signaled. 

Lodge J'ofc^-has an elevation of 3,800 feet, 
and is 386.5 miles west of Omaha. The creek 
from which this station is named, rises in the 
Black Hills of Wyoming, west of Cheyenne, and 
is fed by springs and numerous small streams 
near its source. It generally has water in its 



channel the entire year. In occasional places it 
sinks into the sand, raus a distance under-ground, 
and then reappears on the surface ^ain. The 
valley of the Lodge Pole is quite narrow — the 
bluffs on either side at times approaching near 
the track. The whole region of country upon 
which we have now entered, is covered with 
buffalo grass, and aliords both winter and sum- 
mer grazing for immense herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep. Stockmen claim that both cattle 
and sheep will do better in this region than far- 
ther east, for the reason that the native grasses 
are more nutritious, and that there is less snow 
in the winter. 

Coftow,— 400.5 miles from Omaha, and 4,022 
feet above the sea. It is simply a side track, 
named in honor of Francis Colton of Galesburg, 
111., and formerly general ticket agent of the road. 
Sidney — b 414.2 miles from the Missouri 
River, and 4,073 feet above the sea. It is the 
end of a sub-division of the road, and has a 
roundhouse and machinery adequato for making 
minor repairs. The railroad reached and passed 
here in August, 1867. The rocky bluffs which 
jut up close to the town, were quarried by the 
i-ailroad men, and stone obtained for various con- 
struction purposes. It is now a regular eating- 
station, where all passenger trains stop for break- 
fast and supper. The railroad hotel is kept by 
J. B. Rumsej, and passengers may be assured of 
good meals, with plenty of time to eat, as the 
trains stop thirty minutes, Sidney is the county- 
seat of Cheyenne County, Neb. The military 
post here known as Sidney Barracks, was laid 
out in 1867, and built in January, 1868, by 
Colonel Porter. The town has several stores, 
hotels, saloons and general outfitting establish- 
ments. It is the nearest railroad point to the 
Black Hills, it being only 185 miles by actual 
measurement to Harney's Peak, and the adjacent 
gold fields, over an exceUent wagon road, with 
wood and water convenient of access. Several 
parties have already outfitted here for these 
mines, and the town expects to obtain quite a 
share of the travel to that region. It has a 
weekly stage line already established to Spotted 
Tail's Agency, which could easily be made a daily 
line. It is tne point where lai^ quantities of 
military and Indian supplies are shipped to the 
agencies and military po.^ts adjoining. It also 
has_ a weekly newspaper. The Sidney Telegraph, 
which is quite an enterprising sheet. The town 
still has the characteristics of a frontier place, 
and not a small number of roughs have died here 
"with their boots on." In December, 1875, a 
man was found hanging to a telegraph pole one 
morning, who had shot another in cold blood, 
and without provocation. He was taken from 
the jail and jailer by masked men and strung up 
ss aforesaid. The town was begun about the 
time the railroad passed through. D. Carrigan, 
probate judge of the county, and James and 
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Charles Moore being the first settlers. James 
Moore waa the post trader here for a long time. 
He is now dead. In the time of the Pony Ex- 
press he made the remarkable trip of 280 miles 
m fourteen hours and threfc-quarters. The town 
has had trouble with Indians, and was once 
attacked hy them, as related in another place. 
Even after the ti-ains were running r^ularly, the 
Indians would seek for revenge in ditching them 
aud in killing all the employes they could. 
Section-men always weat armed, ready to defend 
theraselTes in case of attack. In April of 1889, 
the Indians attacked two section-men. wlio had 

Sine to the creek for water, and one of them, 
aniel Davidson, was killed— his body being liter- 
ally filled with arrows. Right north of the town, 
where the traveler can see a small column of 
stones, was an old fort or breastwork, the re- 
mains of which are still visible, which was 
used as a place of defense in case of Indian 
raids. A bridge across the North Platte River, 
on the road to Spotted Tail's Agency, would 
largely increase the trade and importance of 
the town. In 1875, the assessed valuation of 
Cheyenne County was about $1,250,000. There 
ai-e a large tmmber of stockmen in the county. 

Beautiful Cloud X^ects, — Artists and a!l 
travelers, as they get nearer and nearer to tlie 
summit of the Itocky Mountains, will often have 
fine opportunities to see some m;^nificent cloud 
effects. The most glorious sunset ever witnessed 
by the writer, was one beautiful evening in pass- 
ing down the line of the Denver Facifle Railroad 
from Cheyenne. Long's Peak, grand in its sub- 
limity of snow, was surrounded with a collection 
of clouds, so poised that the rays of the setting 
sun showed us ea«h side of them. On the hither 
side the fleecy clouds were lighted up with the 
grandest of cnmson and golden colors ; in their 
midst opened little circular or oval windows, 
which, letting light upon their upper portions, 
seemed to be of molten silver ; whUe in their depth 
of deep azure blue— move beautiful than we can de- 
scribe—there seemed to glow the intense colors 
and reflections from the bosom of a mountain lake. 
Every few minutes the clouds, at our distance from 
them, changed their position, and new colors, 
forms, aud I'ays came and went, and when at last 
the sun itself dropped slowly behind the very point 
of the peak, and it shone out in startling clear- 
ness with the grand display of rainbow-colored 
clouds above ; the sight seemed like a heavenly 
vision. The editors of the New York and East- 
ern Editorial Excursion Party of 1875, who wit- 
nessed the scene, expressed but one sentiment of 
admiration, that it was far the most superb 
cloud and sunset scene ever witnessed. Such 
scenes are very frequent, and exceedingly capti- 
vating to those wh6 have a true artist's eye and 
appreciation of colors and effects. 

An English traveler (to whom beautiful sun- 
sets are unknown) when once traveling from 



Ogalalla toward Laramie, over the plains, says, 
"As we journeyed, the sun approached the hori- 
zon, and the sky and numerous clouds assumed 
columns of strange aud wonderful beauty. The 
' azure vault ' itself was of all j>ossible shades of 
light green, and also of clear light blue ; some of 
the clouds were of solid masses of the deepest 
indigo, while a few were black, some were pur- 
ple, and others faintly tinged with ci'imson and 
gold. Two days before, 1 had witnessed cloud 
effects almost equally fine. There is no monot^ 
ony in the glorious dawns or beautiful sunsets, 
which are l£e rule on these elevated plains, and 
which go far to relieve the tameness of the land- 
scape. 

"As evening approached, on my journey to 
Laramie, and I neared my destination on the 
great mountain plains, I saw hovering over one 
of the snow-CB^jwd peaks, a richly colored cloud, 
so curious in form, and withal so perfect that it 
might well have been considered a miraculous 
omen, in the superstitious days of old. It was a 
most accurate representation of a long waving 
ostrich plume, in varying tints of crimson and 
purple and gold ; I gazed on it with pleasure aiwi 
wonder till it faded away." 

Sunset in a Storm-.—lbe Earl of Duniaven, 
in an account of his travels, mentions .with won- 
der these extraordinary sunset scenes : " Just be- 
fore sundown, the gorgeous flaunting streamei-s 
of bright yellow and red that were suddenly shot 
out across a lurid sky were most wonderful to 
behold. If the vivid colors were transferred to 
canvas with a quarter of their teal brilliancy, 
the eye would be distressed by the representa- 
tion, and the artist accused of gross exaggera- 
tion and of straining after outrageous effects. 

" These stormy American sunsets are startling, 
barbaric, even sav^e in their brilliancy of tone, 
in their profusion of color, in their great streaks 
of red and broad flashes of yellow fire ; startling, 
but never repulsive to the senses, or painful 
to the eye. For a time the light shone most 
brilliantly all over the western hemisphere, 
breaking through a confused mass of dazzling 
purple-edged clouds, massed against a glowing, 
oumished copper sky, darting out brjg;ht ari'ows 
through the nfts and rents, and striking full 
upon the mountain top. 

" But not long did this glorious effulgence last. 
The soul of the evening soon passed away; as 
the sun sank, the coloi-s fled. The mountains 
became of a ghastly, livid greenish color, and as 
the faint rose light paled, faded slowly upward 
and vanished, it really looked as though the life 
were ebbing away, and the dull gray death-hue 
spreading over tlie face of a dying man." 

Sunset Scene on Mount Washbume. — 
The Earl of Dunraven ascending, in the summer 
of 1874, the summit of Mt. Washburne was re- 
warded at sunset with a scene of extraordinary 
magnificence, which he relates as follows : " The 
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sun was getting very low, and the valleys were 
already steeped in shade. To the east all was 
daric, but in the western ■ heavens long flaming 
streaks of yellow were flashing across a lowering 
sky. The masses of black clouds were glowing 
red with all angry flush. The clear white light 
of a. watery sun had changed into broad streaks 
of flaimtiag safEroQ. Across all the hemisphere, 
opposed to it, the setting orb was shaking out 
the red and yeDow folds of its banners, challeng- 
ing the forces of the storm, which was marshal- 
ing on the horizon its cloud warriora resplend- 
ent in burnished gold. 

" The sun sank behind a cloud, and I turned 
away to descend; but as we went, the sun, 
though invisible to us, broke through some hid- 
den rift in the clouds, and shone oat bright and 
strong, splashing its horizontal rays full against 
the opposite slops, and deluging the lower por- 
tions of Uis valley with a Hood of intense cherry- 
colored lurid light. The hiOs reddened as if 
beat upon by the full glare of a great furnafle. 
It was a sight most glorious to see. The beauty 
of it "held US and forced ua to stop. The glow 
did not gradiwlly ripen into fullness, but sud- 
denly, and in aU its intensity, struck upon a 
prominent ridge, lightiu" up the crags and cliffs, 
and even the rocks and stones, in all their de- 
tails, and then by degrees it extended and spread 
on either side ttver the foot-hills, bringing out 
the projecting stopss and shoulders from deep 
gloom into clear %ht, and throwing back the 
valley into blackest shade. Every rock and 
precipice seemed close at hand, and shone and 
glowed with such radiance that you could trace 
tjie very rents and crevices in the cliff faces, and 
mark the ^lue trees clinging to the sides, while 
in comparison the deep recesses of ttia chasms 
and canons seemsd to extend for mUes back into 
dark shadow. A^ the sun sank, so rose the 
light, rushing upward, surging over the hiUs in 
a wave of crimson mist, really beautiful to be- 
hold, and illuminating the great bulk of the 
range, while the peaks were still darkly rearing 
their sullen heads above the tide, and the valleys 
were all filled with gray vapors. At last the 
glare cat^ht the mist, and in an instant trans- 
formed it from gray cloud into a gauzy, half- 
transparent veil, light, airy, delicate exceed- 
ingly, in color like the inner petals of the rose. 
Then, as the sun dropped suddenly, the light 
flashed upon the summit, the peaks leaped into 
startling life, and the darkness fell." 

Brouinson — Simply a side track. Elevation 
4,200 feet above the sea. Distance from Om^a, 
423.2 miles. The station was named after a for- 
mer general freight ^ent of the Union Pacific. 
From Sidney, and in thb vicinity, the bluffs are 
ru^ed, and look like fortifications or the old 
castles that we read about. They are simply 
indications of the grand scenery which is to 
follow. I 



I'otter. — 433.1 miles from Omaha. Elevation 
4,370 feet. It is a telegraph station. West of 
Potter you cross the bed of a dry creek, which 
leads into the Lodge Pole. 

Hewnett. — Another side track, at which pas- 
senger trains do not stop. There is a fine stock 
ranche near by, and the grazing in this vicinity 
is excellent The station is named after Colonel 
Bennett, the efficient superintendent of the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company at Omaha. It is 442.3 
miles from the eastern terminus of the road, with 
an elevation of 4,580 feet. 

Antelope. — 45] .3 miles from Omaha. Eleva- 



ber, 1875, the Indians, who have a liking for 
good and fast horses, equal to that of Bonner, 
the New York Ledger man, went to the ranche of 
Mr. Jones, a Kentuckian, about twenty miles 
south of this station, and stole some forty head 
of blooded horses and mares which he had 
there for breeding purposes. They are supposed 
— believed — to have gone north, and if Uncle 
Sam's Indian agents would withhold rations from 
the tribe until uiey were brought back, or make 
a thorough search lor them, they could undoubted- 
ly be found. Many of the animals were thorough- 
breds, and very valuable. Here is anollier viwa- 
tion of tlie Sioux treaty. Mr. Jones will have to 
, pocket his loss, while Uncle Sam will, of course, 
pocket the insult. Antelope is the home of some 
old hunters, and jf the traveler desires to hear 
their experiences, let him stop a day and inter- 
view Jack 'Evans, who hasaianche here, and Mr. 
Goff, who has been engaged in the business some 
fourteen years. 

Landeiape of the Colorado Plains. — 
There is a charm in life on the great plains. To 
one who visits it for the first time, it seems 
lonely indeed, and yet it is never weai'isome. 

Now come great rolling uplands of enormous 
sweep, then boundless grassy plains, and all 
the gi-andeur of vast monotony and desolation. 
Sometimes the grand distances are broken by 
rugged buttes and bluffs. As they rise in sight, 
the traveler is as ea^er in his curiosity as the 
sea voyager Just catohmg his first view of tlie dis- 
tant shore. Over all these plains there is a 
sparkling, enthusiasm-giving atmosphere, crisp, 
strong, magnetic, and a never-failing breeze; 
even in the hottest days, or portions of the day, 
the air is' bracing, and rarely ever is the sky long 
cloudless. 

That vastness of solitude, boundless pl^ns, 
and boundless sky, that stretch of blue, that 
waste of brown, never a tree, river, bird, or ani- 
mal, home or life of any nature, who can de- 
scribe the sensations, which are so overpowering. 

As you approach the mountains, the Colorado 
plains assume more verdure, as they are better 
watered by the little streams from the foot-hills, 
or bedewed by the mountain showers. In sum- i 
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mer time the landscape ia green, and the pkins 
covered with flowers, while in autumn, with the 
yellow of the prairie grass, the flowers ever stay, 
new ones coming as old ones disappear. _ The 
sunflower is the most profuse of all the species of 
vegetation that spring up wherever the soil is 
opened. For thousands of miles, where.ver the 
railroad or a wagon route has made its way 
across the country, there sprinff up paraUel rows 
of the ever-living sunflower. In the eastern por- 
tions of the plains of Nebraska and Kansas, near 
the Missouri River, may be seen square miles of 
sunflower? 7 to 9 feet high as we travel farther 
west, they gradually dwindle until they are in 
Colorado only 3 to ) c/fsi I dt theoU st 
little plant m atute t i e le t i 1 i 
growth 



yeara yet to come, to be only tlio grazing-flold of 
thousands of bulfalo or herds of cattle. Water 
is scarce, irrigation is impossible, rains uncer- 
tain, and in many parts the soil isfull of soda^ 
and alkali. The western march of settlement 
practically ends at the one hundredth meridism 
of longitude— North Platte. 

Coyotes. — Pioneers, Indians and drivers, 
unite in tJie most thrilling exclamations of their 
detestations of this, the meanest of the animal 
tribe that infest the plains. Just after twilight, 
if you happen to be encamped on the plains, yoii 
will hen not fai oft the ituck bark of a single 
coyote This is the firit c^ the bugle erv Then 

neanwe>T Itle jack of v- lies issemble 

tnn to the most 




Into this vast area of plains, which reaches 
from east to west 500 miles, and north to south 
1,000 miles, there can be poured nearly all the 
population of Europe and Asia. Swallowing up 
by the thousands, the plains, with open mouth, 
wait with insatiate appetite for more. Into this 
area can be put the whole of India, It is twice 
aa lar^e as Hindostan, and as large as the whole 
of the United States east of Chicago. 

Agriculture is certain as far west aa the three 
hundredth mile from the Missouri River; from 
Uience westward, to the immediate vicinity of 
the mountains, no crops can at present be raised. 
This reach of 2CM) mile^ or more is, for many 



dismal of howling matches. As each new comer 
■rives he is welcomed with a how). Each howl 
short, and by the band there seems to be a 
chosen few who execute them in proper manner, 
with all the variations. After these few have 
performed some of their most " striking airs," a 
silence of a few moments' duration follows, and 
then tbe whole band breaks out with the most un- 
earthly' noises, which are Second fo no other noise* 
of plains and mountains- Kit Carson once said of 
these howls, " that it was onlj[ a little dispute as 
to which coyote had, as the winner of the match, 
the right to take the stakes (steaks)." A trav- 
eler says of them ; " It is quite impossible to do 
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' full justice to this wolf music. There is no 
racket known to the inhabitants of the more 
civilized sections of our country which will com- 
pare with it. AJl the felines in the neighbor- 
hood would not make a noise which would begin 
to equal wolf music." Strange as it may seem, 
the rough pioneer esteems this music his sweetest 
lullaby, for as one of the old " roi^h and readies" 
says : " If any redskin should taie it under his 
scalp to look about camp, every cuss of them 
coyotes would shut up his trap and wake the fel- 
lows up with the quiet." So long as the coyote 
cries there is no danger from Indians — the 
moment he ceases, danger is near — so the pioneer 
esteems their music his best lullaby, and their 
bark hb safety. Occasionally the pack, toward 
early morning, will make a raid into the 
ti-aveler's camp, and grab any edibles or pieces 
left within reach; even sometimes seizing the 
y8ry_ haversack upon which the sleeper's Tiead 
is piEowed, but seldom ever touching the per- 
sons of the campers. As morning ftpproaches, 
they retire to a sate distance from camp, and 
squatted on their haunches like dogs, wait till 
the party leaves. 

The plains men have an old saving, " That the 
coyotes can smell a Sla'es feller, and then you 
wfll not see a coyote anywhere within sight of 
camp." The explanation for which is supposed 
to be as follows, given also by the old plains men : 
'_' States fellers shoots at an^ live thing as 
jumps in their sight, whether it is any 'count to 

Adamn. — A side track 457.3 miles from 
Omaha; elevation 4,78i feel. The country here 
is considerably broken, and between the bluffs 
on either side huge boulders crop out. 

B««An«J!/,— 163.2 miles from Omaha, and 
4,860 feet above the sea. It is simply a side 
track with water tank. In coming up this val- 
ley the railroad crosses the I/odge Pole Creek, or 
its little branches, several times. Near Bushnell 
is a trestle bridge across the creek. 

Hailstorms. — This region of country is fre- 
qnently, in summer, visited with hailstorms and 
cloud-bursts. In the summer of 1875, a train was 
overtaken by one of these bailatomis, and not a 
■whole pane of glass was left in the side of the 
cars toward the storm. The glass in skylights 
on the top of the cars was broken, and many of 
the hailstones, as large as a man's fist, bounded 
through the cars on the opposite side. The 
wooden sides of the cars were dentod, and the 
sheet-iron casing of the engine-boiler looked as 
though it had passed through a violent case of 
the small-pox. When these cloud-bursts oocm', 
the drops of rain seem as lai^e as walnuts, and 
come so fast that the entire surface of the ground 
is covered — the surplus water not having time to 
run off. In such storms the road is liable to | 
washouts, and great care is neces 
ning of trains to avoid accidents. 



Eushnell is the last station in Nebraska. Just 
across the line, between it and Wyoming, comes 
I'ine Bluffs, — 473.2 miles from OmSia; ele- 
vation 3,028 feet. The little station takes its 
name from the stunted pines along the bluffs. 
Pine timber onee was plenty here, out it disap- 
peared when the road was built. It is the great 
trail and crossing point for Indians passing from 
the buffalo grounds on the Republican to Horse 
Creek and North Platte River. Was several 
times attacked by Indians during construction of 
road, several were killed and large amounts of 
stock stolen. It is now the h^-quarters of 
Judge Tracy's cattle ranche, and several carloads 
of cattle are shipped each year. Muddy Creek 
is just west of station, has water most of the time, 
yet Lodge Pole Creek, beyond Egbert, sinks in 
the sand. Water can be found in the bed of the 
stream by digging 3 to 9 feet. This is a telegraph 
station, with side track, cattle-yards and chutes. 
I'rucif, — 478.8 miles from Omaha; elevation 
6,149 feet. It is a side track named in honor 
of Judge Tracy of Cheyenne. 

Effbert, — 484.4 miles from Omaha ; elevation 
5,272 feet. It is a side track with water tank. 
Three miles south of this side track runs the 
Muddy, which has quite a settlement of ranche- 
men. The JLodge Pole at this point is still dry, 
and the company dug thirty-two feet for the 
water which supplies Uieir tank. The road here 
leaves the main valley of the Lodge Pole, to the 
right, and runs up a branch, in which the bed of 
a creek is visible, but which never has water in 
it eicept after the cloud-bursts spoken of. 

BMrwSr-490.7 miles from the Missouri River, 
with an elevation of 5,428 feet. The grade is 
now quite heavy as we are going up on to the 
divide between ttie Ixidge Pole and Crow Creek. 
Bums is simply a side track where trains occa- 
sionally meet and pass. 

HiUsdule, — a telegraph station with side 
track and section-house. 'ITie place takes its name 
from a Mr. Hill, who was killed here by the In- 
dians at the time the road was located. He 
belonged to the engineer corps of the road. The 
company's well here, which supplies the water 
tank, is72 feet deep. North and south of this sta- 
tion numerous sheep ranches have been opened. 
By looking straight west, up the track, you can 
here obtain the first glimpse of the Black IJills 
of Wyoming— and they will come into plain view 
as you ascend the heavy grade toward the divide. 
Hillsdale is 5,591 feet above the sea, and 496.4 
miles from Omaha. Notice the grade indicated 
by the elevations as you pass these stations. 

.^(fttwSr— 602-6 miles from Omaha, and 5,800 
feet above the sea. It is a side track, simply, 
with water tank and section-house near by. 'The 
well which supplies this station with water is 
over 200 feet deep. Here the traveler obtains a 
good view of the Black Hills stretching off to the 
right. Still np the grade you go, reaching the 
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siumnit of the divide in the first snow shed on 
the line of the road ^ust beyond 

Arclier, — which is 508 miles from the starting 
place, with an elevation of 6,000 feet above tide- 
water. This station is a side track with section- 
house near by. A short distance farther, you 



makes its way through the bluffs ofE to the left. 
Sooa we come to a deep cut through the spur of 
a IjIilH, passing which, we cross a bridge over a 
dry ravine, and then continue up the hill to the 
" Magic City " of the plains, called Cheyenne. 
Long's Peak, — Travelers will notice, a few 




enter the shed; it seems like passing through a 
tmineL In the distance there are mountains 
"to the right of you," and mountains "to the 
left of you," but we shall see more of them here- 
after. Leaving the snow shed we are now on a 
down grade into Crow Creek Valley, which 



hours before reaching Cheyenne, the snow-clad 
summit of this bold peak, rising above the dis- 
tant horizon. It is about sixty miles south-west 
of the Union Pacific Eailroad, and the highest 
mountain in northern Colorado. The view we 
here give is taken from Estes Park ; a beautiful 
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little park on its north-western slope, and about 
twelve miles distant from the summit. This 
park is about four miles wide, and six miles long, 
is well sheltered, easy of access, and beautifulP? 
covered with pine and apmce trees, scattered 
easily about over the grassy smiace, which ^ives 
to it a true park-like loYeliness, It is partially 
occupied by a few families who have taken up 
permanent homesteads, and has been for a long 
time au excellent pasture for lai^e herds of cattle 
which live here the entireyear. It is also becom- 
ing quit* a pleasure resort, and has , many at- 
tractive features to interest the health seeker and 
tourist. Excellent iishing, in lovely little trout 
streams, can be found all over the vicinity. From 
thb valley is the only pi-aeticable route ioc 
ascending the peak. Long's Peak is 14,271 feet 
in elevation, and about '6,300 feet above the park. 
Its construction is of the boldest and most de- 
cided character, with great walls, deep canons ; 
and un its sides there are gorges and caverns 
among the grandest on the continent. Its sum- 
mit is divided info two sharp crests, the western 
one being tbe highest and most difficult of ascent. 
It is a famous landmark for a stretch of country 
of more than a hundred miles from north to 
south. 

Buffaloes. — Buffalo hunting is a pastime 
tourists can now have little, hope to indulge in. 
Few or no buifaloes ever appear within sight of 
the car windows of the overland trains, and the 
vast herds which once roamed for thousands of 
miles and continuaOy up and down the great 
plain, are passing away, or disappearing from their 
old haunts t-o find some nook or corner more 
quiet and secure. Thousands of themhave been 
killed during the past two or three wiutei'S for 
commercial purposes. The hides are stripped 
off and sold for as low prices as #1.50, while the 
bones are gathered in heaps near the railroad 
station and freighted eastward to be used for 
commercial fertilizers. In one winter it is esti- 
mated that on the lines of the Union and Kansas 
Pacific Kailroad there were kiUed over 100,000 

A Smart Indian Trade. — The Indians 
which in olden times used to visit the military 
posts, were noticeable for their great anxieties to 
trade, and for their great shrewdness, which had 
often the spice of humor. 

At one of the posts a Kiowa chief endeavored 
to consummate a bargain for an officer's wife, by 
offering as an equivalent a large number of fat 
dogs; the number was so lai^e that the Indians 
present thinking it was impossible for the officer 
to withstand so tempting an offer, made haste to 
express their willingness to help eat (he dogs, if 
there ware more than the white man could man- 
age for himsplf 

But it is among the Indians themselves that 
the sharpest species of trading is seen. In the 
great passion ot th? Indian lor " iire-water" — 
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whisky — there comes out, in their trade for it, 
all tiie possible shrewdness and cunning of the 

At one time, as a military officer relates the 
story, there was a Kiowa village, beautifully 
located for the winter near a grove of old cotton- 
wood trees. The fact that the village was rich 
in buffalo robes and other skins became known 
to a bandof theCheyenne tribe. Stealing would 
not answer, as there wei-e too many Kiowas and 
too few Cheyeimes. But the shrewdness of the 
Cheyennes appeared soon in the shape of abottle 
of whisky; how they obtained it was a mystery 
not explamed. 

With their whisky, the Cheyennes proceeded 
to the Kiowa village, exhibited their bottles, and 
distributed around a few judicious smells of the 
refreshing com juice ; every now and then giving 
the bottle a shake, so that the aroma should he 
thoroughly appreciated by their friends the Kiowas. 
The smells were freely accepted, and there 
was an uncommon desire manifested to know more 
(i. e., get better acquainted) of the Cheyennes. 
Pipes were produced and duly smoked; after 
which the visitors announced their willingness to 
trade, as they said. 

" They had not brought much whisky, as they 
did not know that their brothers, the Kiowas 
would like to see it. The little that they had 
with them was good and very strong," (with 
water) " when the Kiowas had tasted of it they 
would see." The Cheyenne was liberal, "he 
would give so much," (holding up the bottle and 
marking with the thumb somet^ng^ like half an 
inch of the whisky). "But" seeing that the 
Kiowas were not in haste to trade, the Cheyennes 
would smoke with them." Meanwhile a kindly 
disposed bottle-holder was dispensing smells of 
the whisky to a few Kiowas, who were loud in 
their announcements of the number of fine robes 
which they possessed. This second smoke was 
quickly finished, and the Cheyenne again ex- 
hibitecl the^re.uia(er, marking it as before by the 
location of the thumb on the bottle. 

A general exclamation followed, for to the 
Kiowa's eye the position of the thumb on the 
bottle was so vei^ much higher (i. e., so much 
less whisky than before). To thb Cheyenne had 
no consideration; thetooublehe said, was with 
the eyes of the Kiowas, which could not be ex- 
pects to see big like those of a Cheyenne. Another 
smelling time ensued, which was followed by an 
instantaneous exhibition by the Kiowas of tin 
cups and robes, and the Cheyennes began to potu: 
out the whisky. 

While pourmg out the promised grog, the posi- 
tion of the thumb on the bottle was regarded by 
each Kiowa with the most exact scrutiny, which 
effectually prevented all attempts to shove up the 
gauge. And it was noticeable by the care of 
the oottle-holders, that when the bottle was held 
up alter each pass, no Indian could detect the 
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slightest variation between the whisky mark and 
theposition of the finger on the bottle. 

The Kiowas did not get drunk, and the Chey- 
ennes left the village with all their ponies loaded 
with robes, liaving as they Ireely remarked, made 
a " keap imart trade." 

Astonishment of Indians at (he Loco- 
motive and Tetegraphs.— When the first 
locomotive was seen passing over the plains, an 
Indian guide in the employ of the United States, 
exclaimed with inexpressible snirrise, "Good 
Medicine, good medicine. Look look," at the tu-te 
(toot). As he passed under the telegraph wires 
which then were stretching along the Platte, 
through which the wind as it swept, made the 
whirr and singing sound of a prairie harp, this 
guide heard the sound, and directlydeclared that 
Qiey were tallcing " medicines." This was sup- 
posed to be the creations of the great spirit, and 
everything of supernatural nature was "medi- 

The Indians have rarely ever molested the tele- 
graph wires which spanned the continent. Per- 
haps the following incident may have much to do 
with their respectful and distant attitude : — 
Shortly after the wires were erected, the attaches 
of the Telegraph Company invited a niunber of 
Indian chiefs to meet them, at a given point, and 
from thence to travel, one party East and the 
other West, 

When they had reached a distance of 100 miles 
apart, each party was invited to dictate a message 
to the other, which was sent over the wires. 
Then turning backward, they rode rapidly toward 
each other, and two days later met and compared 
notes. They were greatly astonished, and ex- 
pressed themselves convinced that the " Great 
Spirit " had talked to them with the wires. They 
decided from that time it would be well to avoid 
meddling with the wires. 

Soon after a little incident happened, which, 
in the minds of the Indians, seemed to settle 
forever the opinion that the telegraph belonged 
to the Great Spirit. ■ A young Sioux: Indian was 
determined to show that he had no faith in the 
Great Spirit's connection with the wires, so he 
set to work with his hatchet to cut down one of 
the telegraph poles. A severe thunder-storm was 
going on at a distance ; a charge of electricity 
being taken up by the wires, was passed to the 
pole which the Indian was cutting, and resulted 
in his instant death. After that the tribe never 
molested the telegraph again. 

An Indian Prayer, — The following actual 
translation of an Indian prayer will give an idea 
of their feelings and longings, and the extent of 
their moral sentiments. It is a prayer io the 
Great Spirit by a Crow Indian : 

" I am i>oor ; that is bad." 

" Make me a Chief ; give me plenty of horses ; 
give me fine clothing. I ask for good spotted 



" Give me a large tent ; give me a great many 
horses; let me steal fine horses; grant it tome." 

"Given- i.,. -t....*; — . -f. u... 

ful woman . 

" No deep snow ; a little snow is good," 

" Give me Black Feet to kill or to die ; close 
by, all together." 

" Stop the people from dying, it is good." 

" Give instruments for amusements, blankets 
boo, and fine meats to eat." 

" Give the people altogether plenty of fine buf- 
falo, and plenty to eat" 

Cheyenne. 

"Magic CUy of flie Flains,"^Si(i miles 
from Omaha ; elevation, 6,041 feet. Thus truly 
is it named, for it is at present the most active 
and stirring city on the entire line. Travelers 
will here take a dinner in comfortable style 
at one of the best kept hotels between the 
two oceans. It is a good place to rest after a 
tiresome journey, and it will pay to stop a few 
days and enjoy tiie pure air and genial sim in 
tlua high altitude. The hotel is owned by the 
railroad company, and is 150 feet long by 36 
wide, with a wing 25 feet square. It has an 
elegant dining-hall, around which hang the heads 
of antelope, deer, elk, mountain-sheep, black-tailed 
deer, buffalo, etc., all nicely preserved and looking 
very natural. It is two stories h^h, the upper 
floor being well furnished with sleeping-rooms for 
guests. Cheyenne is the capital of Wyoming and 
flie county-seat of Laramie County. Cheyenne 
has had its ups and downs. Once very lively 
when the road was building, then it fell dead and 
motionless. Ifow it has ansen again, and is the 
largest town on the railroad between Omaha and 
Salt Lake City, having a population of fully 
4,000, and rapidly growing. There are two causes 
for thb growth. First, the stock interests which 
center here, and second, the recent gold dis- 
coveries in the Black Hills. Up to the year 1873, 
it was the terminus of the Denver Pacific Kail- 
road, and had the advantages of a competing 
line of railroad; but since the virtual consolida- 
tion of the Kansas Pacific and Union Pacific 
interests, it no longer enjoys these advantages. 
During the last two years there has been a large 
increase in the permanent buildings of the city. 
In 1875, the Inter-Ocean hotel was completed — a 
fine brick structure three stories high, and other 
laige and elegant brick blocks with iron and glass 
fronts. In projKirtion to its population, Cheyenne 
has more elegant and substantial business houses 
than most any other western city. Its infiation 
period has long since passed away, and its future 
growth, like ite present, will be substantial and 
permanent. The town has a fine court-house 
and iail, which cost t'10,000, a large public school 
building, a good city hall, and a brick o] 
This is a wonderful change for a place 
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world over bv its fearful sobriquet of " Hell on 
Wheels," Cflurches have come where gamblers 
once reigned; and in five years as many edifices 
for religious purposes have been erected. The 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists and Catholics have all comfortable 
church buildings. The school accommodations, 
owing to the rapid growth of the city, will soon 
have to be enlarged. At first sight the traveler 
would naturally inquire, what there was to build 
and sustain a town here ? The soil is not prolific, 
nor is the country around it. Crow Creek Dotttim 
is quite narrow, and in the most favorable seasons, 
by irrigation, "garden truck" may be raised, but 
beyond this everything looks barren and desolate. 
The soil has a reddish appeaVance, and appears 
to consist of decomposed granite underlaid in the 
valleys with sand and on the uplands with rock. 
In fact, a man who attempts to farm it for a 
living in this region of country is simply fooling 
away his time. 

^^ch Interests. — The rich nutritious gras- 
ses with which the ^at plains are covered are 
here found in all their excellence, and the large 
territory east of the base of the Black Hills, north 
as far a3 the North Platte Kiver and south to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is now sustaining millions of 
sheep and cattle. Cheyenne is located in the 
midst of one of the best sections of this territory, 
and all around it are the ranches of stockmen — 
men engaged in growing cattle, sheep, horses and 
mules for market With the exception of sheep, 
no hay is cut for these animals except for those 
kept up for use. Winter and summer they thrive 
and fatten upon nothing but the' native grasses. 
Cheyenne is the centrS and natural trading- 
point for these ranchmen and stock growers. 
Another large and valuable element of its pros- 
perity is the railroad trade — the company having 
here quite extensive machine and repair shops, 
with a commodious roundhouse. Hunting and 
exploring parties also supply themselves with out- 
fits at this place, and immense quantities of mili- 
tary and Indian supplies also pass through here 
for the posts and Indian agencies north. 

To give an idea of the stock business which 
centers here, and its rapid increase, let us state that 
375 cars of cattle were shipped in 18T4. which 
represent 7,500 head. In 1875, the shipments in- 
creased to 525 cars, or 10,500 head, with prospects 
for a large increase in 1S76 and future years. It 
may be well to state here, the shipments from other 
points in this grazing belt of the country : 

North Flatls ia 18TS Bbipped M cars, or 1,920 head. 
Ogalalla, " " 20T " 4,1*0 " 



This statement docs not include the cattle mar- 
keted at home or supplied to the Indian agencies 
in the north. Sixty thousand head of cattle, 
seventy thousand sheep and four thousand horses 
and mules are the estimated number owned and 



held in Laramie County alone. The development 
of the cattle and stock interests of this vast up- 
land region is something never thought of nor 
entered the heads of the projectors of the raihoad. 
In 1367, when the railroad first arrived, there was 
not probably a hundred head of all kinds owned in 
the whole territory, outside of those belonging to 
contractors and st^e lines. Now it is a leading 
interest, and represents millions of dollars. Like 
all other frontier towns, Cheyenne has a history, 
and it is similar to that of ouiers. It was once a 
very fast town, and it is not very slow now. On 
the 1st day of July, 1867, it had one house built and 
owned by Judge J. R. Whitehead, on Eddy street, 
between Sixteenth and Seventeenth. That house 
stands to-day, and is known as the Whitehead 
block. It was built of logs and smoothly plastered, 
outside and in. 

Mouffh Times. — When it was known that this 
was to be the winter terminus of the road, there 
was a grand hegira of roughs, gamblers and pros- 
titutes from Julesburg and other places down the 
i-oad to this point, andin the fall of that year and 
winter of '68, Cheyenne contained 6,000 inhab- 
itants. Habitations sprang up like mushrooms. 
They were of every conceivable character, and 
some were simply holes in the ground, otherwise 
termed " dug-outs." Town-lots were sold at fabu- 
lous prices. Every nation on the globe, nearly, was 
represented here. The principal pastimes were 
gambling, drinking villainous rotgut whisky, 
and shooting. Shooting scrapes were an every- 
day oocnrrence. Stealing anything from any- 
body was the natmal habit of the thieving roughs. 
Knock downs and robberies were daily and 
nightly amusements. But these things had to 
come to an end, and their perpetratore, some 
of them, to a rope's end. The more respectable 
portion of the citizens became weaiy of the dep- 
redations on property and hfe. Vigilance com- 
mittees were organized, and "Judge Lynch" 
held court, from which there were neither appeals 
nor stay of executions. Juries never disagreed, 
nor were there vexatious delays and motions for 
a new trial. Witnesses were unnecessary and de- 
murrers of no account. Nor would " the insanity 
dodge " avail. The victims were known and 
"spotted" beforehand, the judgments of the 
courts were unerring and generally righteous. No 
gallows were erected, because telegraph poles and 
the raihwad bridge across Crow Creek were con- 
venient of access. When Cheyenne was only six 
months old, so frequent were the murders and 
robberies, and the city authorities sopowerless, 
that a vigilance committee was organized. The 
first knowledge of its existence happened thus: 
Three men were arrested on the lOth day ol 
January, 1868, charged with having stolen ^900. 
They were put under bonds to appear before 
the court on the 14th of the same month. On 
the morning of the day after they were arrested, 
they were found on Eddy street, tied together. 
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walking abreast with a large piece of canvas 
attached to them, on which the iollnwing words 
were conspicuous: "$900s((iie; ®500 returned; 
lAieves—P. St. Clair, W. drier, E. D. BrownvUle. 
City authorities please not inter/ere until 10 o'clock 
a. rn. Next case goes up a tree. Beware of Vigi- 
lance Committee." Within one year after its organ- 
ization, the "vigilantes" had hung and shot 
twelve desperadoes and sent five to ftie peniten- 
tiary. Since that time Cheyenne has been ruled 
by the law-and-order party, though even Uiese may 
seem rather lax to eastern people not accustomed 
to the manners and customs of the frontier. Yet 
the people enjoy " peace." 

On the 13th day of November, 1867, the track 
layers reached the city limits, and on the 14th 
the first passenger train arrived. The arrival of 
the track layers was greeted with music, a dis- 
play of bunting, while the inhabitants turned out 
en masse to meet them. On the 14th an en- 
thoaiastic meeting of citizens was held to extend 
a public greeting to the railroad officials who had 
arrived on the first train, among whom were 
Sidney Dillon, Esq., now president of the com- 
pany, and General Casement of Ohio, the cham- 
pion track layer of the continent. 

The first oiW government was organized, by the 
election of officers, on the 10th of August, 1867. 
The first newspaper was issued on me 19th of 
September, called the Cheyenne Leader, and has 
. iliaintained its existence ever since — publishing 
daily and weekly editions. Other papers have 
since been started, but they were short-lived, until 
the pnblication of the Cheyenne Daily News, 
which is a spicy little daily. As the town is now 
able to support two papers, the News (just merged 
■ into the Daily Sun.) will continue to flourish. 
Cheyenne is well laid out, with broad street-ii 
at right angles to the railroai^ and has an abund- 
ant supply of pure water. Irrigating ditches 
run through, the streets. A ditch was dug from 
Crow Creek to some natural " hollows " or reser- 
voirs northof the town, which form beautifuHittle 
lakes. From those the water for the streets is 
taken by ditches. As a result, trees and shrubbery 
will soon ornament the streets and yards of the 
city, which will greatly add to its attractiveness 
and beauty. There are a few local manufactories 
already iu existence and more will follow, and 
on a larger scale. With the wool which is soon to 
be annually shipped from this place, we should 
think a woolen factory would be a great desid- 
eratum. 

Precious Stones.~~ln the adjacent mounts 
ains, on the hills and bluffs near by, and in the 
valleys of the sti-eams in this vicinity, a large num- 
ber of curious and precious stones, gems rich and 
rare, have been found. They are very plenty in 
their natural state, their chief value being in' the 
cost of cutting by a lapidary and mounting by a 
jeweler. In the immediate neighborhood of Ohey- 
e the following are found; Moss-agates, in 



great profusion; topaa, in cobrs ; garnet or mount- 
ain i-uby; they are usually found in the little 
heaps of sand thrown up by ants ; opals variegated, 
rare as yet, and valuable ; petrifslbtions of wood 
and shells, which when cut, polished and mounted, 
are splendid; amethysts, onyx, black and white, 
for cameos and jasper. All of these have been 
found in this vicinity, though some are rare. The 
most beautiful moss-agates are found about half- 
way to Fort Laramie, on Chi^water Creek. 
Messrs. Joslyn & Park, an old and reliable firm of 
manufa«tunng jewelers, in both Cheyenne and 
Salt Lake City, have made this business a sjjecial- 
ty.andpossess the largest and finest collection of 
stones in theoountiy. Soineof them are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Fine specimens of petrified 
Klm-wood may be seen at their store. They are 
th beautiful and rare. The fact tbat petrified 
pahn-wood and petrified bones of the rhinoceros 
nave been found in this territory, shows that 
some six million years ago— comparatively recent 
— there was a tropical climate in this region of 
country, when the palm flourished in luxuriance, 
and the rhinoceros sported in the warm streams 
or cavorted around on their sunny banks. Trav- 
elers who are willing to omit their dinner can 
improve the haK hour allowed by the raihoad, by 
a hurried run over to this store, which is but a 
block away. ' 

Prospects. — At present, the greatest cause of 
the growth and prosperity of Cheyenne is the dis- 
covery of goldin the Black Hills of Dakota. This 
cause wiiriast until. If that countnr will warrant 
it, a railroad is built there. The discoveries 
of gold seem to be extensive and inexhaustive, 
and the building of a railroad from some point 
here or on the Union Pacific or Missouri River, 
will rapidly follow. Such a road might for a time 
at least injure the trade of the town. But at 
present its prospects are flattering, and its busi- 
ness men are reaping a rich harvest from their 
investments- The opening of northern Wyoming 
to settlement, the development of the vast minenu 
resources of the territory, and the continued pros- 
perity of her stock interests, will give to the 
" Magic City of the Plains " the trade, growth 
and influence which her location demands. 

Health. — As a resort for health-seekers, Chey- 
enne has superior advantages. It is about a thou- 
sand feet higher than Denver, with an atmosphere 
not only rarefied but dry. It has good hotels and 
livery accommodations. Ponies are cheap, and in- 
valids can purchase them and ride over Uie hills 
and dales at pleasure. There is also an abundance 
of game in the vicinity — antelope, rabbits, deer, 
etc. A bear weighing over 1,500 pounds, was 
killed near here in 1875. It is the largest one 
we ever saw. Its skin has been preserved, and 
the bear has been mounted in good shape. Fre- 
quent excursions can also be taken in the warm 
summer weather to Fort Laramie, Cheyenne Pass, 
and other places which will expand the lungs 
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and invigoi-ato the body. The results of several 
years' observations at the United States Signal 
Station here, show that the temperature is moi-e 
even, taking the years together, than in many 
places East or on the Pacilic coast. The hottest 
days do not equal those which frequently occur 
in the Ea.'it, and in the summer months the 
nights are deliciously cool, assuring the invalid 
good sleep under plenty of blankets. We predict 
a great rush of invalids and health-seekera to 
this place and vicinity, in the near future. Al- 
though Cheyenne is a good pl^ce to sleep, yet 
the people are wide-awafce and " owly " nighfe. 

Rapiditu of Business at Cheyenne. — 
On the 22d of July, 1867, the first lots were 
offered for sale by the Union Pacific Railroad'. 
Company at Cheyenne— 6S by 132 feet for 1150. 
Thirty days after, t:i9se lota sold for |1,000 each, 
and in two to three months thereafter, the same 
lots were ^ain resold at $2,000 t* $2,500. On 
the 13th of July, 1887, there was but one house 
at Cheyenne. Six months thereafter, there were 
no less than three thousand. Tho^ government 
freight which was transported over the plains to 
Cheyenne, from November, 1867, to February, 
1888, four months, amounted to 6,000 'tons, 
and filled twelve large warehouses, and for a 
long time subsecLuently averaged 15,000,000 to 
20,000,OJJ pounds annually. 

Daring the fall and winter, there were three 
forwarding companies whose business in trans- 
porting goods, exclusive of government supplies, 
averaged 5,080,000 pounds per month. ■ stores 
were erected with marvelous rapidity. One firm 
constructed an entire store, 25 by 55 feet, quit* 
substantial, in just forty-eight hours ; three hun- 
dred firms were in operation that winter, doing 
mostly a wholesale business; of this number, 
over seventy made sales of over il0,000 per 
month each, and with some firms sales reached 
over 130,000 par month. 

The first post-office was established October 
30, 1867 ; salary fl.OO per month. In two months 
the United States mails had increased so cnoiv 
mously as to average 2,600 letters per day, and 
in two tnonths more this was doubled, and salary 
increased to 12,000 per year. Though business 
declined as soon as the terminus of liie road was 
moved, yet it now has a solid business. The 
population in 1875 was about 4,000, and there 
was invested in new buildings, in the single year 
of 1875, no less than #430,000. 

The Blade HiUa Gold IHscoveries. 

For several years the impression has obtained 
that there was gold in the Black Hills of Dakota, 
and every exploration under the auspices of 
the government has tended to encourage and 
strengthen this impression. In 1860, Colonel 
Bullock, now a resident of Cheyenne, was an 
Indian ^ent and trader where Fort Laramie now 
stands. He saw a squaw in his store, one day, 



with something in her mouth. He said, "Let me 
see that." She gave it to him, and it.proved to 
be a nugget of gold, worth about three dollars. 
He said, " Give that to me." She told him she 
would, for some raisins and candy. These he gave 
her, and afterwards gave her coffee and sugar to 
it« full value. He snowed the gold to his inter- 
preter, and requested him, if possible, to find 
out whei* it came from. The interpreter did 
his best, but the squaw would only say that it 
was picked up hi the bed of a creek, and that 
the Indians would kiU"her if she told where it 
was. Durii^ his long experience as a trader 
with the Indians, Colonel Bullock frequently saw 
small nuggets of gold, but could never find out 
where the Indians obtained them, and the infer- 
ences he drew from all the information he could 
iObtain were to the effect that the Bear Lodge 
'country,' nearly north of the Inyan Kara mount- 
ain,,waa the r^ion where this gold came from. 
According to the most recent information on the 
subitwt, the eastern boundary line of Wyoming 
strikes the Black Hills nearly in the center, — that 
about one-h^ are in Dakota and the other half 
in Wyoming. Hamey^s Peak and Dodge's Peak 
are in the former, while the Inyan Kara apd 
Bear Lodge Mountains are in the latter territory. 
The question of the existence of gold there and 
other precious metals, can no longer be doubted. 
The official report of Professor Jenny sufficiently 
establishes this fact It also establishes the fact 
that in a small portion of the country which he 
examined, it is found in paying quantities. It 
remains, therefore, for the hardy miners and 
sturdy pioneers to demonstrate stiU further 
whether it is there in lar^ quantities. Thus far 
every thing has been against them, and they even 
now are upon forbidden gromid, liable at any 
moment to be driven out of the Hills by United 
States troops. But there is an implied undei^ 
standing and belief now becoming quite preva- 
lent that they will be allowed to remain,— that 
the government will not molest them again. If 
only this result can be obtMued, it will be satis- 
factory to the miners. 'They do not fear the 
Indians; they only ask, if the government will 
not protect them, that it will not interfere with 
their mining operations nor destroy their prop- 
erty. Nor will they attack the Indians,— they 
are safe if they keep away and do not disturb 
them. If, however, they are attacked, self-de- 
fence will require vigorous measures for protec- 
tion. The law of the case, as we understand it, 
is simply this: that the reservations agreed upon 
by the treaty of 1868 are in Dakota territory; 
that a part of the Black Hills only are in that 
territory, nor is there any evidence or indications 
that they ever occupied this part beyond the cut 
ting of a few lodge-poles. The facts are that the 
Indians are in Nebraska instead of Dakota, and 
that they are really afraid of the Black Hills 
because of the terrific storms that visit them, when. 
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"from peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
leaps the live thunder," and the pranks of livid 
lightning are fearful to behold. They have a 
superstitious reverence for these Hills, and be- 
lieve them, to be the home of the Great Spirit. 
The treaty only gives them the right Ui hunt in 
Wyoming, as far west as the crests of the Big 
Horn Mountains, whenever there la sufE.cient 
g'ame to warrant the chase. With the exception 
of this proviso, therefore, the whole territory of 
Wyoming is opeu to e:^loration, settlement and 
development. The n^t que'ition is — Will the 
government [ rotect the pioi 6'^ "s in their explori 
tions? or must 
they protect 
themselves in go- 
ing where t} (■> 
haveanundoul t- 
ed right to go f 

The Black 
HiUs are mainlv 
confined to a re 

R'on of territory 
■ing between 
tfie forks of the 
Cheyenne rive 
In addition t 
the giilch anl 
placer dig^in 
already disc 
ered, there ha p 
been a few dis 
coveries of what 
appears to be 
rich quartz lodes 
of gold and veins 
of silver. This 
region is about 
one hundred 
miles long and 
eighty miles 
wide. French 
Creek, Spring 
Creek, Rapid 
Creek, Bos-elder 
Creek,ElkCr<-ek 
and others held 
in these Hills 
and flow mainly 
in an eastern direction, emptying into the south 
fork of the Cheyenne. The north fork seems to 
hug the hills pretty closely with small creeks 
and streams, yet unexplored, heading in the 
moantains and flowing into it. The nortli fork 
heads in Pumpkin Butte, a mountain a little 
north-west of Fort Fetterman, on the North 
Platte river. West of the iicirthem portion of 
the Black Hills, there are sevei-al ranges of moun- 
tains and several streaiqp which flow north into 
the Yellowstone River. All accounts of this re- 

fion of country, as far west as the Big Horn 
fountains, unite in tho report of its rich min- 




eral character, and we believe the richest min- 
eral discoveries ever known on this continent 
will be made here in the next few years. 

How to get to tite Slack HMla. — Within 
the past year of 1876 and 1877, there have been 
opened three distinct routes to the Black Hills, and 
it is now easy of access. The principal routes 
are via the Union Pacific Raifroad, and stage 
line from either Sidney or Cheyenne. A longer 
route is occasionally used by steamers up the 
Missouri River to Sioux City, Yankton and Port 
Pierre and thence by w^on aeross the plains and 
bad lands of Dakota This route b long and 
circuitous, with 
not as good 
wood, water or 
graining, as the 
Southern route. 
From Cheyenne 
there is a good 

which runs to 
Fort Laramie, a 
distance of 90 
miles,over which 
tlie U. S. maiht 
have been cai^ 
ried for many 
years. It passes 
through a coun- 
try with good 
ranches, at oon- 
venient dis- 
tances apart. 
From Fort Lai^ 
amie to Cnster 
and Deadwood 
City, there is a 
good wagon 
road, which has 
recently been 
shortenedSO 
miles, so that the 
entire distances 
are as follows: 
Cheyenne to 
Fort Laramie 93 
miles; to Custer 
City, 260 miles; 

Hill City, 275 miles; Golden City, 205 miles; 

Rapid Cil^, 315 miles; Elizabeth City, 347 miles ; 

Deadwood, 318 miles ; Crook City, 360 miles. 
The Cheyenne and Black Hills Stage line now 

runs regularly, daily trips over the road with a 

superior outfit for transportation of all classes of 

EasseiiKers. Hitherto the Cheyenne route has 
een the principal one since it has been the de- 
pot of supplies. It is the only route used bj the 
Government Supply trains, is in the proximity 
of four government military forts and stations, 
and along the entire rente there is an ample 
supply of wood, water and grain. It is also the 
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line of the telegvapli to the Black Hills, which 
connects Deadwood and Cheyenne. The time 
occupied in stago travel to the principal pla«eB 
of the Black HiUs b from 48 to 60 hours. 

Sidney has al^ become a large outfitting 
point, and there is now invested nearly 1100,000 
capital in transportation, equipments for passen- 
gers and freight to the Black Hills mines. 

Stages leave Sidney every morning at 8 o'clock, 
and make the distance in followii^ time : 

Red Cloud Agency in 20 hours ; Buffalo Gap 
(the point of intersection with stage for Custer, 
80 miles West) in 30 hours, and reaches the en- 
tire distance to Deadwood in 48 hours. 

By the Sidney route distances are as follows : 

To Red Cloud Agency, 109 miles; Buffalo 
Gap, 171 miles ; French Creek, 184 mites ; Bat- 
tle Creek, 196 miles; Rapid River, 214 miles; 
Spring VaUey, 228 mites ; Crook City, 246 miles ; 
rieadwood, 256 miles. The advantage of dis- 
tance iu favor of the Sidney route is nearly one- 
fourth less than by any other route. 

Itesult of ttie Caning of the Black 
Jtilla, — During the past season of 1876, the 
yield of the g^d mines was nearly $2,000,000. 
Cheyenne bankers are said to have bought above 
1900,000 worth of gold dust, and various amounts 
have been forwarded in other ways, besides what 
has been kept in the Hills. This result has been 
entirely from placer mining. One mining party 
known as the Wheeler party, has realizea neaj'ly 
1500,000 in one season. Extraordinary success 
attended their work ; $2,600 were cleared in only 
42 hours' work, and in generftl, on Deadwood 
Creek, the average to the miners on each claim 
was }300 to J700 per day. Nearly all the yield 
of the Black Hills in 1876 was gleaned in the 
vicinity o£ Deadwood and Whitewood gulches. 

Quartz mining has been attempted. First 
assays were but fSS per ton, and the averse of 
the ores thus far experimented upon, vary from 
130 to $50 per ton. There is enough ore availa- 
able to fill fifty 100 stamp mills for 20 years. 

Miners with mortar and pestle have taken ore 
from some of these qnartz lodes, and realized as 
high as $15 per day. Sioce the settlement of 
Deadwood, prices of living have gradually de- 
clined, until good day board now averages only 
from $7 to $10. Freight from Cheyenne and 
Sidney now costs but $3 to $4 per 100 lbs. The 
width of the mineral belt is now definitely ascer- 
tained to be but 10 to 15 miles, but it stretches 
100 miles long. The agricultural value of the 
Hills is beyond all words of expression. The 
valleys have been found to be surpassingly fer- 
tile, the rain-fall regular and constant, and were 
any one dissatisfied with mining, still there is 
room for thousands of farms and peaceful homes. 

A statement is made, apparently of unques- 
tioned accuracy, of an explorer on Spring Creek, 
who, with three others, and one day's sluicing, 
took out $33 coarse gold, the pieces varying from 



three cents to three dollars in value. One man 
prospecting on Iron Creek, sixty miles farther 
oft, took out $23,67 from one pan of dirt. Mr. 
Allen, the recorder of mining claims, took from 
his claim four pounds of coarse gold in one 
month, and all reports agree in an average of 
seven to twenty-five cents per pan, which will 
turn out per day $7 to $50 to eaeh man. 

As a proof of the existence of gold, it is but 
necessary to quote from the authorily of Profes- 
sor Jenny's report of a visit iu July, 1375, 
whereof writing to the Department of the Inte- 
rior at Washington, he announces the discovery 
of gold in paying quantities near Harney's Peak ; 
deposits very rich, with plenty of water in the 
streams: "The gold is found in quartz ledges of 
enormous dimensions. Whether the mines be 
valuable or not, there is a vastness of future 
wealth in the grass lands, farms and timber. 
The soil is deep and fertile; the rain-fall more 
abundant than any other point west of the AUe- 
ghaniea." In the summer of 1875, an expedition 
headed by General Custer visited this region, 
wherein he descidbes finding an abimdance ot 
wild fruits, strawberries, raspberries, gooseber- 
ries in wonderful profusion ; and frequently the 
wild berry was larger and more delicious flavor 
tJian the domestic species in the Easteni states. 

A miner writing from personal view thus 
speaks of the richness of the section thus far dis- 
covered : " I found several miners working their 
claims, as yet in a crude and primitive manner. 
Some of them working with a Chinese rocker 
cleaned up fram five to seven pennyweights of 
gold, the result of but three hours' work. Twen- 
ty-five miles north-west of Spring Creek, I found 
the largest vein of gold quartz Ihave ever seen, 
being from 300 to 600 feet in width, and tracea- 
ble for over 40 miles in length. I also found a 
vein of white crystallized quartz about four feet 
in width, in which gold was plainly visible. 1 
obtained some specimens, fabulously rich ; one 
piece was sent to the Omaha smelting works 
which averaged $42,000 to the ton. At Rapid 
Creek the prospects are still better than in Spring 
Gulch, Castle Creek is the richest found in the 
Black Hills. One claim has been worked to the 
bed-rock, in the channel, which paid $6.00 of 
gold to one cubic foot of gravel." 

The best mines have proved by the latest dis- 
coveries to be on the west side of the Hills, and 
aside from the value of the precious metal, the 



tractive. An explorer describes the country as 
"the richest ever seen or heard of between the 
Missouri River and Central Oregon. Excellent 
timber in the greatest abundance; as fine pas- 
turage as I ever saw : rich black loam soil ; 
splendid water ; showers every few days ; no 
disagreeable winds ; a delicious, bracing atmos- 
phere to either work or rest in ; a splendid diver- 
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landscape of which tl 
During one week, 800 niinera passed through 
Hill City, en route for the mines of Whitewood 
and Deadwood. In most of the creeks the bed- 
rock lies 15 to 20 and 40 feet below the surface. 
Oa the 1st of March there were estimated to be 
over 10,000 people in the Black Hills, and rap- 
idly accumulating at the rate of 1,000 per week, 
which would be still greatly augraeuted when 
the summer weather opens. 

A Tet^iMe Tliumler-Sf^rm.— The Bliick 

Hillfl of Dakota are the fear o£ Indwns, because 

of the frequent thnudei storms Col. R. I. 

IJo Ige United btates Commander tf IJlack Hills 

t \| edition 1874 states that m this i-^ion 

thundei-atoims are quite frecjuent, terrific in 

f CH ind power and feirfiil m tlie vividness, 

ll nearne'is of the lightning Scircely a day in 

immei thit theie js not a tliunder-^iorm in 

me (art of the hills 

One afternoon fiom the top of one of the 

h ,h inountaiDs, near Hiiney a 1 eak, I saw five 

sppaiite and distmct stoi-ras, occuiilng at the 

a same instant in diflerent parts of the hifls. One 

S of these struck our party with fatal results, 

3 "A heavy rain-stonn coming on, two soldiers 

'' and the boy took refuge under a tall piue. AH 

a tliiee were seated on a rock about six feet from 

^ tlie trunk of the tree, and each held in his hand 

5 the reins of his horse's bridle. At the flash, 

2 the tliree persons and horses wei-e thrown to Uie 
■ ground, one of the soldiers being pitched quite a 

ilstance, alighting on his bead. The aurgeou 
i was promptly on hand. Each person had been 
g truck on the cheek bone, just under the eye. 
a The fluid passed down the person of each, going 

3 out it the ball of the foot, Iwring a hole in the 

hoe sole as clean and round as if made by a 
bullet, and raising a large blood blister on the 
Imttinn of the foot. Neither had any other mark 
v^ll^tpvel Skipping from the men to the horeea, 
thf fl till prostrated ajl, striking each just over the 
f-K Two soon recovered their feet, and the 
ilurd was kiUed. 

" ]>nring this storm, which lasted scarce half an 
hour, more than twenty trees were struck by 
lightning within a radius of a few hundred yards. 

" At another time, I witnessed another ciuious 
and unaccountable phenomenon. I was on a 
high mountain of the Harney Group. Within 
f lur miles of me, in different directions, were 
three thunder-storms, their clouds being probably 
''00 or 1,000 feet below me. Though I could see 
the vivid and incessant flashes of lightning, not 
7 sound ofihe thurvler could be heard. Through- 
I ut the Hills the number of the trees which bear 
the mark of the thuuder-bolt is very remark- 
ible, and the strongest proof of the violence aud 
frequent recurrence of these storms. The elec- 
tric current acts in the most eccentric way. Tn 
some cases it will have struck the very top of a 
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lofty pine, and passed down, cutting a straight 
and narrow groove in the hark, without any ap- 
parent ill effect on the tree, which remains green 
aiid flourishing ; at other times the tree will be 
riven into a thonsand pieces, as if with the blows 
of a giant axe, and the fragments scattered a 
hundred feet around." 

Mainbows. — "The rainbow of the Black 
Hilb is a marvel of perfection and beauty. Two 
or three times wider than the rainbow of the 
States, it forms a complete and perfect arch, both 
ends beiua:, sometimes, visible to the beholder, 
and one so near and distinct that there would be 
little difliculty in locatmg the traditional pot of 
gold Very frequently the rainbow is doubled 
and several times T saw three distinct arches, the 
third and higher bein^ however a comparatively 
faint reflex of the brill aut colors of the lower 



867 feet at base, 297 feet at top. It rises 1,127 
feet above its base, and 5,100 feet above tide- 
water. Its summit is inaccessible to anything 
widiout wii^s. The sides are fluted and scorM 
by the action of the elements, and immense 
blocks of ^anite, split off from the column by 
frost, are piled in huge, irregular mounds about 
its base. The Indians call this shaft " The Bad 
God's Toiler." 

Gatne. — The Hills are full of deer, elk, bears, 
wolves, cougars, grouse, and ducks. The streams 
have an abundance of fish, although of but few 

After careful investigation Genenl Djltje 
closes with thii exjression of careful judgment 

Opinion of Oenetal Dotlge — Ibit^ 
press my fair ind candid opinion when I pro- 
nounce the Black Hills in many respects tfe 




Motinfain8.~K»Tney'a Peak is 7,440 feet 
above tide-water, the other peaks are 
Crooli'a Monument, 
Uodeu-a Peak, 
Terrj'8 Peak, 



Ouster's Peak, 






DBvll'a Toner, 
The Devil'g Tower is one of the most remark- 
able peaks of the world. Genera! Dodge de- 
scribes it thus : " All immense obelisk of granite, 



finest country I have ever seen. The beauty and 
variety of the scenery, the excellence of the soil, 
the magnificence of the climate, the abundance 
of timber and building stone make it a most de- 
sirable residence for men who want good homes. 

" As a grazing country it can not be surpassed, 
and small stock farms of fine cattle and sheep 
can not fail of success. 

" Gold tbere is every-where in the granite— ^old 
enough to make many fortunes, and tempt to 
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" Here is a country dastiued, in a few years, to 
be an important and wealthy portion of the 
great American Republic," 

There is little doabt that in a few years this 
eection, from the Black Hills of Dakota to and' 
acrass the Big Horn region, and all nortiiern 
Wyoming, wiU he a rich field of industry;, as 
have been Colorado and Utah. The illustrations 
we ^ye ai-e from photographs taken by General 
Custer iu his famous Black Hills Exploring 
Expedition of 1875, and represent this country 
to be of great scenic beauty. 

COLORADO. 

Bleaswre Resorts. — Colorado is an empire 
of itself in enterprise, scenic beauty and abund- 
ance of pleasure resorts. In 1870, few or none 
of these were known, and toftns were small in 
number and population. Since that time, it has 
become a center of great railroad activity, has 
grown in wonderful favor as an attractive region 
for summer travel ; and as a country for health- 
dvtng and life-giving strength, it has di-awn 
thither thousands who have made it their perma- 
nent home. 

The Denver Pacific Kailroad runs direct from 
Cheyenne, southward, to Denver, and trains con- 
nect with the mid-day trains of the Union Pacific 
Aailroad from each direction, east and west, leav- 
ing usually about three p. m., arriving at Denver 
alwut eight p. m. The distance, 106 miles, is 
mainly over a vast level plain, covered onb? with 
the short gray buffalo grass, but parallel with the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains, and not 
more than 15 to 20 miles from their eastern base. 
The scenery from the western side of the car, 
as the train, in summer afternoons, gradually 
moves southward, with the brilliant rays of the 
afternoon sun illuminating the long range of 
ifnow-capped peaks, and the window is opened to 
admit the pure mountain invigorating air, is 
charming in the highest degree. Travelers will 
do well to arrange their Western trip, if for 
pleasure, so that a good two weeks or a month 
may be spent in fliis lovely section. It is a 
region of capital living, excellent hotels, every 
modem convenience to make life abound with 
good home comforts, and excellent society for 
those who chooss to make it their temporary 
home. The citizens are mostly from the East, 
engaged in farming, stock laisii^, and active 
business, with but a small proportion devoted 
io mining, and are more orderly and peace- 
ful than in most of the mining localities of the 
mountains, Colorado shares the enviable rep- 
utation of possessing the best class of citizens, 
the most active business developments, the love- 
liest scenery, and most rapid increase of popu- 
lation of all the Western Territories. Life every- 
where is safe ; travel is easy ; the mountains are 
full of neat little homes, all filled with the 
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quieter class of settlers from the f 8,r East, and the 
reputation of the community for law and order, 
and peace, is eminently proverbial. 

This Territory was first opened practically to 
the rest of the country by the completion of the 
Denver Pacific Railroad, an enterprise started 
originally by the capitalists of Denver to afford 
quicker connection with the Union Pacific than 
by stage The enterprise was begun in the fall of 
1867, when, by subscription afld county bonds, 
nearly 51,000,000 were raised, and completed 
June 24, 1S70. It was operated for a series of 
years independently of either the Union or 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, but at last, in 1872, 
was sold to the latter, by whom it is now con- 
trolled. The road has never paid any dividends 
on stock, and barely pays expenses and in 
terest on the bonds. The distances and princi- 
pal stations on the railroad are as follows : 
Cbeyenne to Summit, 10 miles. 



Cheyenne to Hughes, ' 89 mi 

ChsjennB to Denver, I<I6 mi 

Soon after leaving Cheyenne, the i 
scends some very heavy grades, at 
nearly 100 feet to the mile, and passes over me 
ridges which form the northern bluff limits of 
the South Platte Valley. From these rough 
bluffs and plains can easily be seen the snow-clad 
summit of Jxing'a Peak, uie great landmark of 
northern Colorado. The railroad soon reaches a 
more open country, the wash from the mountains 
with smooth, clear sm'face, and at last descends 
into the valley of the South Platte, «p which it 
passes to Denver. On its course it jjasses through 
two fiourishing colonies, one of which is 

Greeiey,— ^amed in honor of Horace Greeley. 
It was settled in MaTi 1870, by a small colony 
from the East, who obtained by homesteading 
and purchase about 100,000 acres of fine alluvii 
soil m the Valley of the Cache La Poudre River, 
This is the largest stream that fiows eastwai'd 
from the mountains of north Colorado, its water 
being pure and fiow constant. Irrigating ditches 
were constructed, and the entire colony has had 
an abundance of water for all agricultural pur- 
poses. The town for several years has increased 
with steady rapidity, and the population is slight- 
ly over 2,000. It has had many drawbacks inci- 
dent to new settlements — gi-asshoppers, frost, 
want of knowledge of climate, and methods of 
raising crops. Still these are mostly overcome, 
and the community feel greatly encouraged. 
The crops of the last year are said to have reached 
a value of over $200,000. At this place are lo- 
cated some of the finest BTist^mills of the entire 
West. The place has achieved considerable repu- 
tation as a temperance town. No intoxicating 
liquors being permitted on sale. This restriction 
is of but little consequence to those who ii^ill have 
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it, as it can easily be obtained, at the next station, 
six miles awaj, but it has kept a class of loafers 
and idlers off, who otherwise would have been a 
curse to any community. 

Evans— is a small settlement of about 1,000, 
which ia the number of two colonies, one from 
St. Louis and one from Boston, Mass. There are 
about 60,000 acres of land occupied in the riGinitv. 

Itenver — is the capital of the Territory (which 
will soon become a State). This has become a 
lar^e railroad point. From it diverge the Kan- 
sas Pacific, 636 miles eastward to Kansas City, 
the Denver and Eio Grande KaUroadj Narrow 
Gauge, southward, 156 miles to Canon City, Pu- 
eblo and Trinidad, the Boulder Valley Kailroad to 
Boulder, and the Colorado Central Railroad to 
Idaho Springs and Central City in the mountains. 

Its population exceeds 16,000, and its location 
is most advantageous for easy trade and com- 
munication with all the principal points of the 
Territory. Located on an open plain, about 
thirteen miles from the Rocky Mountains; there 
is a grand view of the entire range from Long's 
Peak oh the north to Pike's Peak on the south. 
While eastward, northward and southward 
stretches tVie vast upland plains which is so im- 
pressive with its boundless extent. The city is full 
of thrift, of life; and trade is always splendid. 
The buildings which ai-ace the principal streets 
are made principally of brick, and in general ap- 
pearance, are supeiior to those of any city west of 
the Missouri River. Daily, weekly and monthly 
newspapers thrive. Here is a branch of the 
United States Mint, gas-works,, water-works, 
horse-railroads, and a multitude of hotels. The 
best of which are the Grand Central, Inter-Ocean, 
American, Sai^eiit, Broadwell and Villa Park. 
From this point the traveler can radiate in all 
directions iu search of pleasure resorts. 

NfOes to Tourists. — The unilonn railroad 
fare in the Territory averages ten cents per mile. 
Stage routes run all through the mountains, fare 
from ten to twenty cents per mile. The uniform 
rate of boai'd is four dollars per day, and almost 
every-wheve can be found excellent living; the 
nicest of beef steak, bread and biscuit. In many 
of the mountain resorts plenty of good fishing can 
be found, and delicate trout are common viands 
o£ the hotel tables. The best season of the year 
for a visit to Colorado is in July and August. 
As then the snow has neariy disappeared from 
the mountains, and all the beautiful parks and 
valleys ai-e easily approachable- Those who wish 
to include both Colorado and California in a 
pleasure trip will do well to visit California first, 
during April May and June, and then on return 
spend July and August leisurely in the cozy little 
home resorte of Colorado. Although it must be 
confessed that the scenery of the Colorado mount- 
ains is far the most impressive and most beauti- 
ful when ^rst seen, before reaching the greater 
magnificence of the Yoseraite and Sierras. 



Living in Colorado is more nearlj- like New Eng- 
land customs than in California, and to those 
who seek Western travel, for health, the climate 
of Colorado is much more favorable than that of 
California. 

The Denver and Jtio Grande Sail- 
road — will carry the traveler southward from 
Denver, along the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
to some of the most noted pleasure resorts of the 
territory. This little narrow gauge is a wonder 
of itself, representing nearly $l,o5o,000 of capi- 
tal, and operating over 200 miles of road, it has 
developed a traffic exceeding $300,000 per year, 
where six years ago the stage route did not real- 
ize 81,000 per month, and the prospects for the 
future for its trade with the miners of the San 
Juan Country, Trinidad, Sante Fe, are most en- 
cour^ing, as the new gold discovei'ies become 
better developed. Seventy-six miles south of 
Denver, on this line, are clustered three little 
places of resort, practically one in interest, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado Ci^ and 

Manitou ^»Hngs. — iTie former is the rail- 
road station, a lively town, which in five years 
has risen from the prairie to a population of 
3,000. Six miles distant from the Springs at 
Manitou, are collected several elegant hotels, and 
in the vicinity are numerous soda springs — iron 
springs and medicinal baths— of great virtue. 
The location of this resort, with its wonderful col- 
lection of objects of natural interest and scenery, 
have earned for it the titleof " Saratoga of the 
Far West." Travelers find here beautiful scenery 
in the Ute Pass— -Gaixlen of the (Jods — Glen 
Eyrie, numerous beautifid canons, Queen Canon 
— Cheyenne Canon, gi-aud and impressive, and 
towering over all is the lofty summit of Pike's 
Peak, 14,300 feet bi^h, up which ascends a trail 
tK> the government signal station, the highest in 
the United States, Travelers, who frequently 
ascend this peak are rewarded, when on a clear 
day, with a glimpse of gi'and and glorious views 
of the peaks and mountains, southward and 
westward. 

In this vicinity is located a pretty little canon 
about 15 miles in length, with walls of rock ris- 
ing to uniform height of 800 and 800 feet above 
a very narrow foot pass below. This canon was 
discovered and named, iu 1870, by a party of 
editoi-s, Williams' Canon, in honor of H. T. Wil- 
liams, their commander. This was the first visit 
of an Eastern party, of any notoriety, at the 
Springs. No railroad was then built, and not a 
hou^ was to be seen, nor even a rancheman's 
cabin, Thesceneryof this canon, (seefKusfradon), 
is at various points wild in the extreme, and the 
colossal walls of rocks are of such shape and for- 
mation that they give to the observer an excellent 
general idea of flie characteristic canon scenery of 
the mountains. The canon has never been fully 
explored, and at present is the scene of fifty or 
more claims of gold discoveries. 
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Pleasare travelers are uniformly glad that 
they have made a visit to tJiese points, as tltey 
excel iti interest any other points in the Western 
trip. Southward from Colorado Springs, the 
next most noted resort is Canon City and the 

Grand Canon, of the ArUansaa.—'S\as is 
a scene of remarkable beauty and magnificence ; 
at one point can be seen the river winding its 
way for ten miles, at the base of huge perpendic- 
ular i-ocks which rise fiUly IMM) and 2000 feet 
above the current. This is the grandest eanou 
view in Colorado. Westwai-d from Colorado 
Springs is the South Park, a noted route for 
travelers who enjoy camping out, and a fine drive 
through the mountains. 

Garden of tlie Gods. — Tli^e BeatMful 
<?«(e.— This is also a famous pleasure resort at 
Manitou, near Colorado Spring. Midway be- 
tween the Station and Springs is located one of 
the most beautiful and curious little parks, and 
upheaval of rocks that Western scenery can dis- 
play. Descending from parallel ridges into a 
little park, the traveler sees in front of him a 
beautiful gate of two enormous rocks, rising in 
masaive proportion to the height of 350 feet, with 
a natural gateway between of 200 feet in width, 
with a small rock in the center. Standing a little 
eastward, the observer gets the idew illustrated in 
our engraving. At the right is another parallel 
ri<^e of rocks, pure white, which contrasts finely 
wiQi the dark red of the rocks of the gate. 
Through the gate, in the long distance is seen 
■ the summit of Fite's Peak, eighteen miles away. 
Around these rocks is a little grassy park of fifty 
or more acres, in which aeeording to the mytholog- 
ical stories of ttie people, the "gods " found such 
lovely times in play tllat they christened it a gar- 
den. These two parallel ridges of white and red 
rocks extend for many miles at the foot o£ the 
mountains, and form other curious formations at 
'k and Pleasant Park, 
J and impressiveness. 
The locality is the most famous in all Trana- 
contiuental travel. 

27ie Dome of tite Continent — Gray's 
Peak. — Westward from Denver, 65 miles, and 
14 from Georgetown, Colorado, rises the grandest 
and most beautiful of the mountains of Colorado. 
The way thither is one of easy approach, through 
valley and mountain roads of gradual ascent, 
past Idaho Springs, one of the most charming of 
summer resorts, and past all the mines of Golden, 
. Empire, Georgetown, and the silver mines of the 
Palisades. Near to IJie summit are two very suc- 
cessful mines. Baker and Stevens, which are dug 
out of the perpendicular face of a rock fully 200 
feet in height, Kising above all the ranges of the 
Colorado Mountains of north Colorado, Graj^'s 
Peaks are the grand Lookout Points, from which 
to view toadvanti^ all the vast mountain range. 
In a clear day the observer can embrace in his 
range of vision a distance of 100 miles, in each 



direction, northward, southward and westward, 
and even eastward to over the plains east of 
Denver. From this point are plainly discernible 
Pike's Peak, 80 miles away. Mount Lincoln, 50 
miles ; Mount of the Holy Cross, 60 miles ; Long's 
Fe^ 50 miles ; the City of Denver, 65 miles, and 
even the summit of the Spanish Peaks, 150 mUes 
southward, and the higher ranges of the Uintah 
Mountains, 150 miles westward. The total range 
of the vision being not less than 200 to 250 miles. 
Beneath them at Oie foot, lie the beautiful rivere 
and lakes of Middle Park ; southward tlie vast 
extended plains of South Park, and everywhere 
near at hand multitudes of little grassy parks, 
like valleys dotted with the groves of spruce and 
pine, as if planted for a grand pleasure ground. 
The height of the Peak is 14,351 feet, and is 
the easiest of access of all themount-ainsof Colo- 
rado. Travelers and pleasure tourists who desire 
one grand sight, never to be regretted, must not 
fail to include this in their Western visit for the 
sublimity and grand exaltation as from so lofty a 
height one views a sea of huge mountains, is a 
thing always to live in one's memoi-y. There is a 
fine road to within three miles of the summit, 
through charming verdure-clad canons and val- 
leys and the rest of the way can be made over a 
fine trail by horseback, even to the summit. 

Westward from Denver are Idaho Springs, 
Georgetown, Gray's Peak, Middle Park, Clear 
Creek, and Boulder Canons, with the mining at- 
tractions of Central City, Geoi^etown, Empire, 
Caribou, and Black Hawk, where the observer 
can witness sights of extraordinary beauty. We 
can not possibly describe the attractions of these 
resorts. They are at once terrible, overpowei^ 
ing, lonely, and full of indescribable majesty. 
Amid them all the tourist travels daily, imbib- 
ing the lite-giving, beautiful, fresh air full of its 
oxygen to quicken and stimulate the system; 
the eye dnnks in the wealth of scenery, and 
loves to note the beauties of the wonderful glow- 
ing sunlight, and the occasional cloud-storms, 
and wild display of power and glory. 

We know of no country better worth the title 
of the " Switzerland of America" than Colorado, 
with its beautiful mountain parks, valleys, and 
springs. Go and see them all. The tour will be 
worthy of remembrance for a life-time. 

The editor of this Guide expects soon to issue 
The Colorado Tourist, devoted more especially to 
the attractions of Colorado, as the limits of this 
Guide can not b^in to possibly describe a hun- 
dredth part of the objects of interest within that 
little region— a world of pleasure travel by itself. 

Of Life in ColoradOf—a, prominent writer 
has said : " At Denver I found, as I thought, the 
grade of civilization actoally higher than in most 
Western cities. In elegance of building, in fin- 
ish, in furniture, in dress and equipages, that 
city is not behind any this side of the Atlantic 
border. The total absence of squalidity and vis- 
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ible poverty, and I may also say of coarseness 
and rowdyism, impressed me on my visit very 
strongly, as did the earnestness, activity and in- 
tensity o£ life which is everywhere so apparent." 

P. T. Barnum once said of Colorado, in a lec- 
ture: "Why, Coloradoans are the most disap- 
pointed people I ever saw. Two-thirds of them 
came here to die, and they can't do it. This 
wonderful air brings them back from the verge 
of the tomb, and they are naturally exceedingly 
disappointed." 

The average temperature is about 60° the year 
round — the air is bracing, winter mild, and days 
almost always full of clear skies and bright warm 
sunshine. The purity and dryness of ike atmos- 
phere are proverbial. 

MouiUain of t/ie Holy Cross.— Tk^ name 
of this remarkable mountain is renowned to the 
enda of the earth, and is the only one with this 
name in the world. It is the principal ra.ountain 
of the Sawatch Range, just west of the Middle 
Park of Colorado, and exceedingly difficult of 
access. . The Hayden party were several days in 
merely finding an accessible way of travel to 
reach its base. The characteristic features which 
give it its name is the vertical face, nearly 3,000 
leet in depth, with a cross an the upper portion, 
the entire fissures being filled with snow. The 
cross is of such remarkable size and distinct con- 
trast with the dark granite rock, that it can be 
seen nearly eighty miles away, and easily dis- 
tinguished from all other mountain peaks. The 
snow seems to have been caught in tlie fiasure, 
which is formed of a succession of steps, and here, 
becoming well lodged, it remains aH the year. 
Late in the summer the cross is very much dimin- 
ished in size by the melting of the snow. A beau- 
tiful green lake lies at the base of the peak, almost 
up to the timber line, which forms a reservoir for 
the waters from the melting snows of the high 
peaks. From this flows a stream with many 
charming cascades. The height of the mountain 
is 14,176 feet above tide-water. The perpendicu- 
lar arm of the cross is 1,500 feet in length, and 
fully 50 feet in breadth, the snow lying in the 
crevice from 50 to 100 feet in depth. The hori- 
zontal arm varies in length with the seasons, but 
averages 700 feet. . The mountain was ascended 
by the Hayden party only with the greatest diffi- 
culty, after 5,000 feet of climbing — fifty pounds 
of instruments on each back, and obliged to pass 
thirty hours on the summit, with no shelter, pro- 
tection, fuel or provisions, except one pocket 

Military Posts. 

At Cheyenne is Camp Carlin, which is prin- 
cipally a depot for quartermasters' supplies. 
Three miles north on Crow Creek is Fort D. 
A. Kussell, named in honor of the gallant com- 
mander of the first division of the sixth army 
corps, who fell at the battle of Winchester while 



leading his men to victory. It is a fifteen-com- 
pany post ; its grounds are well laid out, with fair 
buildings for officers and men. The creek runs 
on two sides of the enclosure and " a spur " 
from the railroad leads to it. This fort was 
established by General Angur, about the first 
of A^^ust, 1867. The reservation on which it 
is located contains i,bl2 acres. It is a dbtribu- 
ting point for both troops and supplies. In the 
wintM quite a large number of troops, principally 
cavalry, are kept here i but in summer they are 
at out-stations on the frontier. 

Jfort Laramie. — This fort is on the North 
Platte River, ninety-two miles from Cheyenne. 
It was established in August, 1869, by Major 
W. r. Sanderson. It was formerly a trading-post 
and a great resort for the northern Indians. The 
trappers and hunters among them and among 
the whites used to visit this place to trade their 
furs for supplies. The fort derives its name 
from Laramie River, which unites with the North 
Platte near this point. The government has a 
reservation here of fifty-four square mUes. The 
old overland road to Oregon passes this place, and 
it is also on the direct road to Montana, the Big 
Horn and Powder River regions. It is probably 
the most important post on our frontier at 
present. A semi-weekly st^e line connects it 
with Cheyenne, which will soon be made daily. 
Tn 1875, thieving bands of Sioux found their 

f^ in west and also south of this fort and 
:ed one or two herders and stole a few horses, 
trouble with the Sioux shoidd come in conse- 
quence of the occupation of the Black Hills by 
miners, the location of this fort is very conven- 
ient for the distribution of forces for eimer ofteu- 
Bive or defensive operations. 

Fmt Fetterman — Is located on the south 
side of the North Platte River, about eighty miles 
from Fort Laramie. It is named in nonor of 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Fett-erman, who was 
killed by the Indians at the Fort Phil Kearny 
massacre, in December, 1866. It was established 
in July, 1867, by Major Dey, of the United 
States Army, and has a reservation of sixty 
sections of land adjoining. It is at present a 
base of supplies for troops in that vicinity, and is 
an important link in the chain of forts that 
should be re-establLshed in the Powder and 
Tongue River countries. Two or three military 
posts between this fort and Atlantic City, in the 
great south pass at the base of the Wind River 
Mountains, would prevent the annual horse- 
stealing raids of the Indians on the Laramie 

<Md Fort Casper— Is one of the forts that 
should be re-established. It is about sixty miles 
west of Fort Fetterman, on the North Platte River, 
at the old overland st^e crossing, and vras aban- 
doned in 1867. At that time there was a bridge 
across the river there, which cost $65,000, and 
which was soon after burned by the Tiittians. 
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Fort Reno. — Established by General P. 
Edward Connor, on Powder River, about ninety 
miles north-west of Fort Fetternian, during the 
war, and FortPhilKeamey;establi3hed by Col- 
onel Carringtou, at the forks of the Big and 
Little Piney Creeks, in 1866, have both been 
abandoned, and should botii be re-established. 
Fort C. F. SmiOi was on the old Montana road, 
near the base of the Big Horn Mountains in 
Montana, some ninety miles from Fort Phil 
Kearney; established in 1866 and abandoned at 
the same time the other poste were given up. 
The region of country in which these forts were 
establianed is very fine for grazing, buffaloes 
living there the entire year, with an abundance 
of other game. It is a famous hunting region 
for the Indians ; but since the government has 
inaugurated the policy of feeding them, they have 
become too lazy to hunt. Notffing but a "horse- 
stealing raid can rouse the ambition of an ordi- 
nary Indian. 

Powder River Country. — The Powder 
Eiver,. so named from the dark powder-colored 
sand in its bed, rises in the Big Horn Mountains, 
north and north-west of Old Fort Casper* and 
runs iu a general north-easterly direction till it 
empties into the Yellowstone Eiver. It drains an 
immense area of country, flows through a large 
region of fine grazing lands, and has in me mount- 
ains and hills on either side, untold treasures of 
rich metals and precious gems. It has hitherto 
been forbidden ground to white men, but those 
who have passed throi^h it give glowing descrip- , 
tions of its luxuriant lertility, its grand scenery 
and its mineral wealth. The demand for gold 
must soon cause it to be opened, and if it should 
not prove as rich in minerals as has been predicted, 
it will nevertheless be one of the finest grazing- 
regions in the country, producing vast nerds of 
cattle, sheep and horses, which will add to the 
material wealth of the country. There are also 
heavy bodies of timber on the hills and mount- 
Euna which bordsr this river, and which will soon 
be needed to build the homes of the people who 
are to inhabit this mountain r^on of the Conti- 
nent Its wonders are just beginning to he told. 
They have yet to become inown. When fully 
realized, the overcrowded population of the East 
^11 be drawn to it as the magnet draws the 
iron ; the wilderness wiU bud and blossom as the 
rose, and a State will rise from the ground now 
roamad over by wild beasts and tenanted by 

The Tongue River Country, — This is sim- 
ilar in some of its general features to that border- 
ing the Powder Eiver, with this exception, — the 
soil is said to be more fertile and better adafited to 
i^icultural pursuits. The Tongue River rises in 
the Big Horn Mountains, in the central portion 
of northern Wyoming, and runs north into the 
Yellowstone River. It abounds in the usual 
varieties of flsh, and game is abundant along its 



banks. It is a very crooked stream,— its ways 
being more devious than those of a modern whis- 
ky-maker. It only awaits the advent of white 
men and women to become an empire of itself. 
A ready outlet to the best stock-markets in the 
country is needed to render it accessible and 
alw^s open. 

Hazard— \^ 522.4 miles from Omaha, with 
an elevation of 6,325 feet. It is a side track and 
telegraph station, and there is a sheep ranche near 
by. As you leave Cheyenne, looking off to the 
right, you will see the Black Hills erf Wyoming 
stretching to the north, and you will wonder how 
you are to get by them. To. the left, Long's 
Peak rears its snow-capped summit high into the 
air. It is one of the femoua mountains of Colo- 
rado, and you have a better view of it on the 
Denver Pacific Koad than from the Union Pacific. 
It is always crowned with snow and frequently 
obscured by clouds. How grand it looks, and 
how huge it appears in the distance. After 
leaving Hazard, the road enters a " draw," or 
ravine, and the monotony of the scenery over the 
plains is past. From thb place on, the mouiil- 
ains win be constantly in sight The next sta- 

0«o,— 630.6 miles from Omaha, and 6,794 
feet above the sea. Here, looking to the right, 
you wUl see an old road-bed, partly graded. It 
was abandoned and the track was laid on the 
present grade. Every opportunity for obtaining 
the rugged views, both to the right and loft, 
should he observed and taken advantage of. 
The station itself is simply a side track with tel- 
egraph office. 

Granite Canon — is the next station, 535.6 
miles from Omaha, and 7,298 feet in altitude. 
Yon approach this station high upon the side of 
a ravine, and through deep cuts in granite spurs. 
Stunted pines, like lone sentinels, are seen on the 
bleak hiUs, where they have for ^es withstood 
the frosts of time. The station has a few houses, 
a lime kiln, telegraph office, and the accompany- 
ing side track vSiere trains meet and pass. The 
cuts, through a reddish granite, are short but 
very heavy. Snow sheds are now quite frequent. 

Buford, — 542.5 miles from Omaha; eleva- 
tion, 7,780 feet It is a telegrajih station. As 
you leave it on your left, the "Twin Mountains,' 
two peaks in the Black Hills, lift their rocky 
heads above the barren waste around them. 
Near these mountains the noted desperado, Jack 
Slade, once had his retreat. The country here is 
covered with short buffalo grass, cut with ravines 
and draws, abounding in fine springs, and in 
plaees, covered with pme trees. The dark hues 
of the pine give the hills their name, " black," 
and in places the timber is quite heavy. A diort 
distance to your right. Crow Creek rises and 
winds its way among the hills to the plains be- 
low. Four and a half miles north from Buford, 
near the valley of Crow Creek, mines of copper 
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and silver have been discovered. The ore assays 
over 150 per ton, but is very refractory. It will 
eventuaDy become a silver mine, as the copper in 
nearly all such cases runs out 

Sherman — ia 549.2 miles from Omaha, at an 
elevation of 8,242 feet At the time the road 
was completed here, it was the highest railroad 
point in the world, but there are higher places 
now reached by rail in South America. It has 
been reached by an ascent so gradual that you 
have hardly noticed it. In the past few years 
there have been many changes in grade oi the 
wherever possihlp the track 
Q-ve the cuts so the snow, 
li-mtities, nDW causes but 
travel At Sherman, the 
> deep but there is a con 



mile, and the maxiinum grade of any one mile 
is 90 feet. From Sherman to Laramie, the dis- 
tance is 23.4 miles ; the average grade is 50 feet 
to the mile, while the maximum grade of any 
one mile is the same as on the eastern slope — 90 
feet to the mile. These grades indicate why 
this route across the Black Hills was selected in 
preference to others where the altitude was not 
as great — the approach on either side being more 
gradual, though the elevation is greater. Nearly 
all trains between Cheyenne and Laramie have 
two engines attached so that they may be easily 
controlled. It is a steady puU to the summit, 
from each side, and the heavy down grades from 
it require a great deal of power to properly con- 
trol trains About i mile weft of '^heraian on 
the left side of the road is Reeds Kock so 




stant breeze that mo^t Eastern pecj-le woull 
pronounce a gile and the snow is constantly 
Jriftmg and packs so hard wherever it finds 
lodgment that it is esceedi: gly difficult to dis- 
place, requiring an immense power of snow 
Elows engines and shovelers As you approach 
herman ^ du will see the balanced rocks and to 
the nght of the station about one-quarter of a 
mile, is a ru^ed peak, near which are graves of 
some who are quietly sleeping so near heaven, 
and a solitary pine tree, like a sentinel keeping 
guard over them. Sherman is a telegraph sta^ 
tion, has a hotel, one or two saloons, several 
houses, and a roundhouse where an engine ia 
kept for use in cases of emergency. The differ- 
ence in elevation between this place and Chey- 
enne is 2,201 feet, and distance nearly 33 miles. 
The average grade from Cheyenne is 67 feet per 



cillpd trom one of the civil engineer'? who Kid 
out the road The man who depnies news 
papers of their proper advertising i itron^e has 
been along and defaced the upper layers Df this 
rock with sentences more suggests e than ele- 
gant Yffo. will obtain ifine\iew of it asjou 
pass west 

Dale Creek Bridge — ii about two milea 
west of Sherman. This bndge is built of iron 
and seems to be a light airy structure but is 
really very substantial. The creek like a thread 
of silver, winds its devious way in the depths be 
low, and is soon lost io sight as son pass rapidly 
down the grade and through the granite cuts and 
snow sheds beyond. Thia bridge is 650 feet long 
and nearly 130 feet high and is one of the \.oa 
ders on the great trans-continental route A 
water tank, just beyond it la supplied with witer 
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from the creek fey means of a steim pump The 
luildings m the \ alley below seem small in the 
distance though they are not a great way off 
The old wagon road croisert the creek down a 
lavine on tie nght side of the track ind the 
remains ot the bridge may still bo seen This 
stream rLses about svi. miles north of the bndge 
and la fed by numerous springs and tribntanea 
running in a genenl southerly direction until it 
empties into the Cache La Poudre Ruer The 
old OTPiland road from Denver to California 
as(,ended this river and creek until it struck 
the headwaters of the Laramie Leivmg Dalp 
Creek 1 rilge the road soon turns to the right, 
and before you on the left is spiead out like a 
magnificent panonma 

£he Oieat Laramie Flnins — These 
plains htve in average width of 40 miles, and 
aie 100 miles in length They begin at the 
western lase of the Black Hills and extend to 
the slope of the Medicine Bow Mountain"! and 
noith beyond where the laramie Ri\ei cuts 
itfl way through these hills to ]rin its waters 
w ith thp 1« orth Platte They comprise an arei 
of oiT two ind a half millions of acies inl 
itre le^arded as one cf the iichest grazing por 
tions of country Acioss these plains, and a 
little to the left as you begin to glide over them 
rises in full view the Diamond Peaks of the 
Medicine Bow Einge They aie trim and clear 
cut cones with sh^rp pointed summits — a fact 
which has given them their name while their 
sides and the rugged hills around thpm, are cov 
ered with timber Still farther in the shadowy 
distaiice in a south ttesterly direction if the 
atmosphere is clear you will see the white sum 
mits of the Snowy Range — white with their 
roles of pfrjetual snow Even in the hottest 
weather ev[ciie i<"d on th i, ilxm it n iLls 



one fee! chilly to look at them, thej aie so cold, 
cheerless and forbidding. 

In the hills we have just passed, there is an 
abundance of game, such as mountain sheep, 
bear antelope, and an occasional mountain lion, 
while Dale Creek and all the little brooks which 
flow into the South Platte River are filled with 
trout The speckled beauties are not found 
honever in the streams which flow into the 
North Platte. This is a well-established fact, 
and we have yet failed to discover any satisfae- 
tory reason for it, though some of Uiese brooks, 
flowing in opposite directions, head not more 
than fltty yanfe apart. 

^t.vU ^(W*s.— These rocks, found near Dale 
Creek are excellent samples of the granite rocks 
nbich are so abundant in this section, and sliow 
how they bear the effects of the severe weather. 
All the massive roeka, which, like the ruins of 
old castles, are scattered all over the Black Hills, 
neie once angular in form, and square masses, 
which in time have been worn to their present 
forms by the disintegrating effects of the atmos- 
pheie 

Tie-Siditifff — 655.2 miles from Omaha; ele- 
vation, 7,985 feet. This is a telegraph station, 
with side tracks for the accommodation of the 
numerous cars which are loaded with ties, fence- 
poles and wood. Vast quantities are hauled from 
the mountains in the vicinity of the Diamond 
Peaks to this siding. There are a few houses, 
and the inevitable saloon — houses occupied most- 
ly by woodchoppers and teamsters — while the 
e-iloons generally take the most of their money. 
A shoit distance from this station two soldiers 
of an Iowa cavalry regiment were killed by In- 
dians at the overland stage station, in 1865. The 
J ine board and mound which marks their resting- 
].]n,e nill soon disappear, and there will be noth- 
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iiig left to mark the si>ot where they fell. Near 
Tie-Siding are extensive ranches occupied by- 
sheep during ttie sommer. The general direction 
of the traveler is now north. In fact, after leav- 
ing Dale Creek bridge, you turn towards the 
north, and continue in that direction, sometimes 
even making a little east, until you pass Kock 
Creek Station, a distance of about seventy miles 
by rail. We have now fairly entered upon the 
great Laramie Plains. The next station is 

Hartley, — simply a side track, 559.3 miles 
from the eastern terminus, with an elevation of 
7,857 feet We are going down grade now pretty 
fast. The old st^e road can be seen to the left, 
and the higher mountains of the Medicine Bow 
Range shut in the western view. 

lUd Buttes,—-a%&t the base of the western 
slope of the Black Hills— is 563.8 miles from 
Omaha ; elevation, 7,336 feet. So-called from 
the reddish color of the Buttes between Harney 
and this place, on the r^ht side of the track. 
This red appearance of the soil on both hill and 
plain, indicates the presence of iron. It would 
seem that at some remote period the whole valley 
was on a level with the top of these Buttes, and 
they, composed of harder and more cohesive sub- 
stance than the soil around, have withstood the 
dnun and wash of ^es, while it has settled 
away. They ai-e of all sorts of shapes. Tlie 
neai-est about half a mile from the track, and ex- 
cite no little interest fi'om their peculiar forms, 
in the mind of the traveler who is at all curious 
oa such subjects; some of them are isolated, 
and tlien again you will soft them in groups. 
There are quite a number in sight from the car 
windows, and their close inspection would vrar- 
rant the tourist in stopping at Laramie and 
makit^ them and other objects in the vicinity a 
visit. Red Buttes is a telegraph station, with » 
few settlers in the neighborhood. These plains 
have been called the paradise for sheep ; but of 
this subject we will speak in another place. 

Fort Santlertir— 570.3 miles from Omaha; 
elevation 7,163 feet. This is a station for the 
military post which was establbhed here in June, 
1866, by Col. H. M. Mizner of the 18th United 
States Infantry. Its buildings for both officers 
and men are mainly of logs, and many of them 
are both substantial and comfortable. The post 
can be seen from a long distance in every 
direction ; is close to the track and on the old 
military road leading across the Black Hills by 
way of Cheyenne Pass to Fort Walbach at the 
eastern base of the hills, now abandoned, and to 
the Hulitary posts near Cheyenne. It will prob- 
ably be abandoned in a short time. 

Laramie — is 572.8 miles from Omaha, and 
7,123 feet above the sea. It is the end of a diri- 
sion of the Union Pacific Raihxiad, is a regular 
eating-station on the raad, has large machine and 
repair shops, and is destined to become from its 
mining and manufacturing capacities yet unde- 



veloped, the largest city on the road in Wyoming. 
It is located on tlie Laramie River, in the midst 
of the Laramie Plains, has fully 3,000 people, is 
the county-seat of Albany County, has numerous 
churches and schoob, several public buildings, 
brick and stone blocks, with streets re^larly laid 
out at right angles to the railroad ; is well wa- 
tered from one of the mountain streams in the 
vicinity, and altogether is one of the most promis- 
ing towns on the line of the road. It is called 
the " Giem city of the Mountains," and its alti- 
tude and close proximiW to the hills behind it 
give it a fair show for the name. The rolling 
mills of the company, giving employment to from 
150 to 300 men, are located and in operation 
here, in the northern limits of the city. It is ex- 
pected and understood that a foundry and smelts 
ing works for reducing iron ore will soon be 
established in connection with the rolling mills. 
At present these mOla have all they can do in re- 
rolling the worn out rails of the track, which are 
brought here for that purpose. The water-power 
in the Laramie River wOl ajso soon be utilized in 
the erection of woolen mills and factories for re- 
fining soda and other minerals with which this 
country abounds. The mineral resources of Wy- 
oming have not been developed. The slight ex- 
plorations which have thus far been made only 
demonstrate the fact of their existence in untold 
quantities. Laramie, for instance, has within a 
radius of thirty miles the following named mine- 
rals : Antimony, cinnabar, gold, silver, copper, 
lead, plumbago, iron, red hematite iron, brown 
hematite, specular iron, sulphate of soda, gypsum, 
kaolin or porcelain clay, fire clay, brick clay, 
coal, sand, limestone, iine quality, sandstone for 
building purposes within two miles of tlie city, 
and good wagon roads to all the [ilaces where 
these materials are found. Laramie, from ite 
location and surroundings, must become a manu- 
facturing city, and upon this fact we base the 
prophecy of its future greatness and prosperity. 
There are lakes of soda within the distance named 
that must soon be utilized. A simple chemical 
process only is required to render this article into 
the Boda of commerce— immense qaamtities of 
which are used in this country annnaOy, and most 
of it comes from foreign countries. It is expect- 
ed that a soda factory will be started at Laramie 
within the next year, 

S/t,eepSai3inff.—'We have before remarked 
that the Laramie Plains were a paradise for 
sheep. The success which has attended sheep 
husbandly on these plains sufficiently attests this 
fact. It IS true, first efiorts were not as success- 
ful as they should have been, but this is reason- 
ably accounted for in the lack of experience of 
those whoengaged in it, and a want of knowledge 
of the peculiarities of the climate. It has gene- 
rally been claimed that sheep will live and do 
well where antelope thrive. While this theory 
holds good in the main, it has nevertheless been 
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ascertained that sheep on these plains require 
hay and shelter iu order to be successfully carried 
through the storms of winter. It is also true 
that Uiia hay may not be needed, or but a little of 
it used, but every preparation for safety requires 
tliat it should be on hand to be used if necessary. 
The winter is rai-e indeed, in this locality, that 
makes twenty successive days' feeding a necessity. 
Usually the storms last two or three days, pez^ 
haps not as long, when hay and shelter are re- 
quired. Another fact about this business is that 
flie climate is healthy, and seems especially adapt- 
ed to sheep. If brought here in a sound and 
healthy condition, they will remain so with ordi- 
y care, aad the climate alone has been eftec- 
in curing some of the diseases to which they 
ai-e subject. Within the last few years a great 
number of men have invested capital in sheep 
husbandry in the vicinity of Lai-amie, and with- 
out an exception they have done well where their 
flocks Iiave received the requisite attention and 
care. Amono; the shepherd kings of the plains 
may be mentioned the firms of Willard & Ken- 
ne^. King & Lane, Rumsey & Co., T. J. Fisher 
& Co., and others. The firm first named have 
about 6,000 in their flock, and have accommoda- 
tions at their different ranches for 10,000 sheep. 
They place this number as the limit of their 
flock. Their home ranche is on the Laramie 
River, about twenty miles due west from tiie 
city, and is worthy of a visit from any traveler 
who desires information oa the subject. They 
are Boston men, and are meeting with success be- 
cause Uiey give their personal care and attention 
to the business. Their sheep are divided into 
flocks of about 2,500 each ; this number is all 
that can be well eared for in a flock. One man, 
a pony and one or two good shepherd dogs are all 
that are necessary to care for a flock, though 
some flocks are cared for without the pony or 
dogs. Mexican herders or shepherds are con- 
sidered the best, and usually cost about $25 per 
month and board. They have long been accus- 
tomed to the business in New Mexico, and the 
most of them don't know enough to do anything 
else. The wool of graded sheep will usually more 
than pay all the expenses of the flock, leaving 
the increase as clear profit, and the increase de- 
pends to a large extent on how well the flock is 
managed; it is ordinarily 80 per cent. Some 
have had au increase of their flocks as laree as 
90 per cent., o^ers as low as 60 per cent. Some 
of the successful sheep men have begun their 
flocks with Spanish Merinos, others wiwi French 
Merinos, others with Cotswolds, and others still 
with Mexican sheep. These last are very hardy ; 
have small bodies and coarse wool. The ewes 
are usually good mothers, and all of them will 
hunt and dig throi^h the snow for grass, while 
other breeds would not. Mexican sheep will live 
and thrive where tenderly raised eastern sheep 
will die. Tliey are cheap and easily graded up. 



On the other hand, when once acclimated, graded 
sheep cost no more care than others, and their 
wool will bring double the price in the maiket. 
Each class of sheep has its advocates on these 
plains, and each classhas been successful. Asan 
illustration of what care and attention will do 
in the sheep business, we call attention to the 
facts and figures in the case of T. J. Fisher & 
Co., quoting from memory. In August, 1873, 
Mr. Kshei- bought some 680 ewes. At the end of 
the first year he had a few over 1,300 sheep and 
lambs, together with the wool clip from the origi- 
nal number purchased, in the spring of 1874. At 
the end of the second year, in August, 1875, he 
had over 1,900 sheep and lambs, together with 
the wool clip in the spring of that year. His 
sheep being graded, the wool more than paid all 
expenses of herding, cutting hay, corrals, etc. 
His ranche is on the Little Laramie River, some 
fourteen miles from the city. While nearly all 
who have entered upon this business have been re- 
markably successful, so far as we are able to learn, 
Mr. Fisher has been the most successful, in pro- 
portion to the capital invested. Tourists desir- 
ing further information on this subject will do 
wfll to visit his ranche and inspect his method 
of conducting the business. Messi-s. King & 
Lane, and Rumsej; & Co., have some very fine 
Cotswold and Merino sheep, and a visit to their 
flocks will abundantly reward any one who de- 
sires further infoimation on the subject. 

Stock S*(r«sMc«. — The total number of 
stock grazing on the plains of Laramie County, 
January 1, 1876, was as follows : 

Sbeap, 78,322 head, worth !3, TSlue, »234.BBfl 

Horaedoattle, Si.OOU ;| |; 20, ;■ ^■''?*'?"" 

Total, Ji,104,96G 

The average weight of fleece of sheep sheared 
last spring, was %r. per sheep. The average 
increase in flocks is 60 to 90 per cent, per annum, 
and the average increase of capital, is 50 to 60 
per cent, per year. 

Sheep husbandry is destined to become the 
feature of the Laramie Plains, and tbe wool 
which will soon be raised in this vicinity will keep 
thousands of spindles in motion near the very 
place where it is produced, thus saving to both 
producer and consumer vast sums which are now 
lost in transportation. 

Early lYmes.— In April, 1868, the first town 
lots in Laramie were sold by the railroad com- 
pany. There was a great rush for town lota — 
excitement ran very high, and the history of 
Cheyenne in this respect, where men made for- 
tunes in a day, was repeated here. In fact, a 
month or two prior to the beginning of the sale, 
the town site was covered with tents, wagons, 
dugouts, etc., of parties waiting for the day of 
sale. With that sale, the settlement of the town 
began. The first week, over 400 lots sold and 
buildiug began rapidly. In less than two weeks 
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something over 500 buildings and structures of 
some kind had been erected. This was an ex- 
ample of western growth that wouliastonish the 
slow-going denizens of the Atlantic States. It is 
trne these structures were of a peculiar character, 
and such as were usually found in the towns for 
the time being made the business terminus of the 
road. Some were of logs, some of cross-ties, others 
■were simply four posta set in the ground with can- 
vas aides and roofs. Others still were made of 
boards, in- sections, and easy to be moved when 
the next terminus should be made known. 

Tl e iron rail* that were soou to bear the iron 

horse we e la d past the town on the 9th day of 

MiT 180H 1 i on tl e day follow n^ the first 

1 11 ha gp 1 its irp gl t L<ira- 

1 ira t r f a 1 tl e^ 



who were respectable, and who desired to du a 
legitimate business could not endure for a lung 
time, the presence and rascalities of tin, e border 
characters. There being no law in torce the 
next best thing was a reiort to Ijnch l\v. 
This was the experience of Laramie 

Laramie is now an orderly well-gOTemed cit\ 
where the rights of person and property are re 
spected, and forcibly reminds one of the qmet 
towns in the East. All saloons and other pli«es 
of like character, are closed on the Sabbath the 
churches are well attended and the t^hools are hb 
erally patronized It is one of the most attrac 
ti¥e towns on the 1 ne of the Union Pacific 
r ad an 1 offers n iny ad ant ^es t those who 




em towns m the early days ot thp r settlement 
The same class of human beings that had pop i 
lated and iepoj ilated North Platte Julesbu o- 
Cheye i le and other places 1 ved * d flo inshed 
here uut 1 the nest m ve was made They were 
gamblers, thieves, prostitutes, murderers — bad 
men and women of every calling and description 
under the heavens, and from almost every nation- 
ality on the globe — and when they could prey 
upon no one else, would, as' a matter of course, 
prey upon each other. The worst that has ever 
been written of these characters does not depict 
the whole truth ; they were, in many cases, out- 
laws from the East — fle<i to escape the conse- 
quences of crimes committed there, 'and each 
man was a law unto himself. Armed to the very 
teeth, it was simply a word and a shot, and 
many times the shot came first. Of course those 



■where i e t o ed Laramie has the k cation of 
the temtor al penitei tiary a small ■wing of 
wh eh IS already co str cted, and which is 
pU nly via ble only i "ihort distance west of the 
railroad track Laramie s also one of the i pgu 
lar eating-stations on the route The company 
has a large hotel which is well kept by Major H 
B. Rumsey, It is a breakfast and >!upper sta 
tioiK and travelers may be assured of giod meals 
at the usuaj price. In connection with the din 
ing-hall, there is a lunch stand supplied with the 
usual variety of refreshments A manufactory 
for soda is talked of, and if the mines of this ai 
tide are properly developed Laramie will soon 
supply the world with soda enough to i iise not 
only biscuits and bread but no small sum of 
money as a return for the investment. The 
rolling millH aild machine and repair shops ot 
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the company are sources of perpetual trade and 
income, and must of necessity increase with tho 
annually increasing business of the company. A 
visit to the soda lakes, gold mines, Iron Mounts 
ain, Ked Buttea and other places of interest in 
the vicinity, together with good hotel accommo- 
dations, will surely lure the traveler to spend a 
few days in this "Gem city of the Mountains." 

iMva-mie PeaJfc.^This is the highest peak 
of the Black Hills Eange in Wyoming and Col- 
orado, north of Long's Peak, and is about 10,000 
feet high. The Hayden exploring party who 
were encamped at te base descr be w tneismg 
a sunset scene of r^re beauty Thp sun poised 
1 wt Irectly behin I thp nil 
1 ak Thewh lera t 

tl a„ Idealiglt-a 1 I 
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water. Probably no finer specimens exbt in the 
United States tlian are found on the lines ot this 
road. We give an illustration of the one at 
Laramie : — 

Its height is about 76 feet. Tlie base is 15 
feet by 25 feet. The tank for holding the water 
ia about half the height of the tower. The arms 
or wings of this machine are 25 feet in length, 
and the fan or weather-director at the opposite end 
of the shaft is nearly 25 feet in length, the whole 
being balanced on tnis beam. In the tank is a 
large hollow globe floating in tfae water. This 
globe IS so connected w th le ers that when the 
wat^r has reichpl acertamheght the slats or 
f tl w n I 1 thp wii d ai d the 

dri^n off for 
I fall 3 1 the 




?here gave to the whole scene a deeper beauty, 
'he valleys at the base of the Cotton-wood and 
Laramie Itivers are full of pleasant little streams 
and gi'assy plains. Sometmies these valleys ex- 
pand out into beautiful oval part-like areas, 
which are favorite resorts of wild game, and 
would he exceedingly desirable for settlements. 
Emigrants would find here beautiful scenery, 

Eure air and water, and a mild and extremely 
ealthy climate. Cereals and roots could be easily 
raised, and stock-raising could be made a source 
oi wealth to them and the whole community. 

The Windmills of the Union Pacific 
RaUroad. — The traveler notices with interest 
the ever frequent windmills which appear at 
every station, and are such prominent objects 
over the broad prairies. They are used for sup- 
plying the locomotives and station houses wiui 



machine is again put in motion. It is thus self- 
regulating and self-acting. The water is thrown 
up by a forcing pump. A curious fact may be 
here mentioned. These tanks, when closely 
covered, have thus far proved that there is enough 
caloric in the water to prevent it from freening. 
The cost is upward of $10,000. 

Wind Mwer Mountainit, — These mount- 
ains, seen on the map and just north of the rail- 
road, are destined soon to celebrity, for their min- 
ing value, although as yet but partiaUy explored. 
Two weU-known peaks rise among them, Fre- 
mont's Peak and Snow's I'eae, ih: latter being the 
highest, its elevation is given by Fremont asl3,B70 
feet The mountains are filled with a dense 
growth of a species of the nut pine, which fur- 
nbhes food for innumerable birds and Sf|uirrels, 
and supplies the Indians with their favorite food. 
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Indian Bwrial Tree. — Among the Indian 
tribes there are quite a number whose custom is 
to honor ttieir dead with burial places in tlie tops 
of favored trees. The Comanehes, Apaches, 
Cheyennes, Arrapahoes and Kiowas all do this. 
After au Indian is dead, his corpse is securely 
wrapped like a mumm^ ; with it ate put food, 
ai-ms, tobacco, etc.,— which its spirit is supposed to 
wunt in hiB tnp to the happj bunting-ground — 
and the whole covered witk an outer oovenag 
made ol willows All the Indnns of the tnbe 
celebrate mourning both 1 efore anl after this is 
done then the OMy la placed upon a plitform 
eonstrntted in some old tree usuaUy a large cot- 
ton-wood The feet of the departed Indiin are 
turned with earn to the southward fii thithei 
reside'* the fii eat Spint^o the Indian" sij — 
and thither ' 



Wyoming. Thev are really the first range 
the Eockies. Tney begin at the valley of 



_._ northern Colorado, south-west from Sherman. 
Laramie Peak and Keed's Feak, north of the 
Laramie Canon, are the highest peaks in this 
range. The waters which flow from them east of 
the Black Hills anl those which flow vvest from 
the Mi^icine Bow Range, all unite in the Ncith 
Platte fiiver which deicribes a halt circle around 
their northern extremity and then flows east 
ward to Uip Missouri Eiver This range of 
mountains as before stated is crossed it bher 
man They have not been prcipeeted to any 
greit pxtent fir the precious metals but gold 
silver copper iron ina other mineials ari> kncwn 
t3 exist Iron is found in large quantities 




ite groves, as many as Pight or ten bodies haie 
been found in i single tree Another mode of 
burial la to erect a seaffoid on some piomment 
knoll Oi bluff These customs are prevalent 
■among those Indian tnbes which are moat rov 
ing and bve in the saddle Foot Indians 
those which inhabit the plams and are peaceable, 
most mvanably bury their dead in the ground — 
always however accompanied with such good 
things as he will need in his trips thereafter in 
the new huntiugOTOunda 

The Slack Jarf/t of Wyoming, and the 
MetU^ne Bow Snnge — In going west, the 
first range of real mountains the traveler meets 
with are what are called the Black Hills of 



AVout 18 miles nr rth-cast fiom Laramie is Iron 
Mountain on the head of Chugriater treek It 
19 said to be neoily j-ure and will -jomp diy be 
developed There h^ been talk ol a railraad 
from Cheyenne with a branch to this monntam 
but nothing has been done vet. In searching 
for a route for the Union Pacific Railroad a 
Buivey of the Laramie Canon was made but 
It was found to be impracticable for a railroad 
It however has grand scenery and will become 
a place of resort by tourists as soon as the In 
dian question is settled Tlie Black Hills virtu 
ally connect with the Medicine Bow Range at 
both extremities bearing to the left around the 
circle of the North Platte and to the ri^ht south 
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aiid riatte iiivers are ruggea ana graim. j-ara- 
inie Peak has an elevation of 10,000 feet, and 
lies in plain view off to the right from Lookout 
to Medicine Bow Stations. 

Crossing the Black Hilla, the road strikes the 
Laramie Plains, and then the Medicine Bow 
Eange rises grandly before you. At Laramie 
City — the road running north— you look west 
and behold Sheep Mountain in front, whose sum- 
mit ia 10,000 feet above the sea; to the left of 
thi*! is Mt, Agassiz, so named in honor of the 
distineui'shed scientist who gave his life to the 
cause ne loveil so well. To the right of Sheep 



dicine Bow Range, 



This is where the Little Lara- 
mie Kiver heads, and across it, to the right, still 
other peaks of this raDge lift their snowy heads. 
The range is now on your left until you pass 
around its northern bend and into the North 
Platte Valley again at Fort Steele. On the 
northern extremity. Elk Mountain looms up, the 
best view of which can be obtained as you pass 
from Medicine Bow Station to Fort Steele, pro- 
vided, of course, you look when the foot hills do 
not obscure your vision. The Medicine Bow 
Eange is also full of the precious metals, mostly 
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gold, but has not been developed. The Centea- 
nial Mine, located by a party of gentlemen fi-om 
Laramie, on the first day of January, 1875, is on 
the mountain just north of one of the branches 
of the Little Laramie Eiver, and in a clear i^y, 
with a good glass, can plainly be seen from Jjara^ 
mie City. Nearly all the streams which head in 
the Medicine Bow Mountains will show "color " 
to the prospector, but the lodes are mostly 
"blind," and can only be found by persistent 
search. This range is also heavily timbered, and 
abounds in game, and except the highest peaks, 
is free from snow in the sumnjer. The timber is 
mostly pine, and immense quantities are annu- 
alljr out for railroad ties, telegraph and fence 

e.es and wood. Nearly every ranche on the 
ramie Plains is cupphed with poles tor corrals, 
sheds and fences irom the Black Hills or Medi- 
cine Bow Range. The Laramie Plains is the 
great basin between these two ranges, and the 
road has to pass northward a long distance in 
order to find its way out. Leaving the grand 
views of these mountains, the traveler enters 
upon a vast, dreary and unproductive waste- 
fitly called a desert. Still its rough and broken 
appearance with rocks, hills, and mountains on 
either side afford a strange and pleasant relief 
from the dull monotony ofthe eastern plains. 

Leaving Laramie Ci^y, the track passes close 
to the company's rolling mills, from the taU 
chimneys of which there are huge volumes of 
black smoke and occasional flames, constantly 
belching forth. We soon cross the Laramie 
River on a wooden truss bridge, and run along 
near its banks to 

Howell, — which is a side track, eight miles 
from Laramie, and 580.8 miles from Omaha; 
elevation, 7,090 feet. Passing over the plains, 
walled in by mountairis on either side, we reach 
the next station, 

Wyatning, — over fifteen miles from Laramie, 
and 588.4 miles from Omaha; elevation, 7,068 
feet. Having reached the highest altitude on 
the line of the road between the two oceans, at 
Sherman, you see we are now going down hill 
a little, and from this time until we cross the 
Sierras, there will be a constant succession of 
" ups and downs " in our journey. Wyoming is 
on the Little Laramie River, which empties into 
the Laramie River near the station. It is a tele- 
graph station with a few houses in the vicinity 
— in the midst of a, fine grazing country, with 
sheep and cattle ranches in sight. Leaving 
Wyoming, the aspect of the country soon 
changes. A bluff on the right lies near the 
track, the country becomes more undulating as 
we pass on, and the grass seems to grow thinner 
except on the bottom near the stream. Sage 
brush and greasewood, well known to all frontier 
men, begin to appear. We have seen a little of 
sage brush before in the vicinity of Jnlesburg, 
and Sidney, aud now strike it again. 



ifflA:e,^598.9 miles from Omaha, 
with an elevation of 7,Oi4 feet It is a telegraph 
station with tie usual side track and section- 
houses. The station is named from the little 
lake near by, which can best be seen from the 
cars at the water tank, beyond the station. It 
isn't much of a Ake, nor can much of it be seen 
from the car windows. The water is said to 
look very green in the summer, and to differ but 
little in appearance from the green grass which 
surrounds it. The lake itself is about half a 
mile wide, and a mile and a half long;, and about 
two miles from the track, though it does not 
seem half that distance. It is fed by Cooper and 
Dutton Creeks, but has no visible outlet. 

iooftoMt,— -607.8 miles from Omaha, and 
about thirty-five miles Irom Laramie ; elevation, 
7,169 feet. The roadleft what may be called the 
Laramie bottom at the last station, and now 
winds through a rolling country, which soon be- 
comes rough and broken, with the s^e brush 
constantly increasing. Notice the changes in 
the elevauon as you pass along. 

Miser, — 615.9 miles from Omaha; elevation, 
6,810 feet. There are quite a number of snow- 
sheds on this part of the road, with numerous 
cuts and fills. Near here coal has been found. 
It is in the vicinity of Rock Creek, which is said 
to be the eastern rim ot the coal fields discovered 
on this elevated piateau, in the middle of the 
Continent. From the last station to this, and be- 
yond, you have fine and constantly changing 
views from the moving train, of Laramie Peak, 
away off to the ri^ht, and of Elk Mountain to the 
left. Sage brush is the only natural production 
of the soil in this region, and is said to be eaten 
by antelope and elk in the absence of grass or 
anything better. It is also said that sheep will 
feed upon it, and that wherever antelope live 
and flourish, sheep will do likewise. Miser is a 
telegraph station with the usual side track and 
section-house. 

Rock Oreefc,— so-called from a creek of the 
same name, which the road here crosses. It is 
624.6 miles from the eastern terminus of the 
road, with an elevation of 6,690 feet above the 
sea, Eock Creek rises in the north-eastern peaks 
of the Medicine Bow Range, and runs in that di- 
rection to this station, near which it turns to- 
ward the west and unites with Medicine Bow 
Eiver, near Medicine Bow Station. Parties who, 
are anxious to fish, may find plenty of what are 
called " suckers " in this creek, and also in the 
Laramie Rivers. The road now foUows in its 
general course Rock Creek, until it empties into 
the Medicine Bow River. There is the usual 
telegraph office, side track and section-house at 
the station, with a broken country around. 

Wilcox,— A side track for the passing of 
trains, 632.3 miles from Omaha, and 7,083 feet 
above the sea. The next station is 
Cotno, — named after Lake Como, which the 
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road here passes. One peculiarity of this lake 
is that it is near Rock Creek— separated from it 
hy a ridge of hills estimated at 200 feet high, — 
with no visible outlet. The station is 640.2 
miles from Omaha, and 8,680 feet above the 
sea. The lake has beeu estimated to be 200 
feet above the sm^ace of Rock Creek, from 
which it is separated as above stated. It is 
fed by warm springs, which also supply the 
water tank of the company at the station. In a 
cold day the steam from these springs can be 
seen at some distance. It is also a great resort 
for ducks, and sportsmen can obtain fine shooting 
here in liie proper season. If lizards are flsn 
with legs, then we have fish with legs abounding 
iu this lake and vicinity. These animals are from 
6 to 18 inches in length, with a head a good deal 
like that of a frog, and tufts or tassels where the 
gills would be on a fish. They have four legs and 
crawl around b> a certain extent on the land. 
There are two kinds of these lizards, one differ- 
ing from the other in size and color more than 
in shape, and either kind are devoured by the 
ducks "when they can be caught. The Is^e is 
about one mile wide in the widest place, and two 
and a half miles long. 

Valley of the Chugwater. — The Chug- 
water Valley is about 100 miles long. It has 
been for many years afavorite locality for winter- 
ing stock, not only on account of the esceUeuce of 
the grass and water, but also from the fact that 
the climate b mild throt^hoiit the winter. Cat- 
tle and horses thrive well all winter without hay 
or shelter. The broad valley is .protected from 
strong cold winds by h^h walls or blufEs. The 
soil everywhere is fertile, and wherever the sur- 
face can be irrigated, good crops of all kinds of 
cereals and hardy vegetables can be raised with- 
out difficulty. 

In this valley and near the source of the 
Chugwater, are thousands of tons of iron ore, 
indicating deposits of vast extent and rich- 
ness, which can be made easily accessible wben- 
ever desirable to construct a railroad to Mon- 

Medidne Bow — is 647.3 miles from Omaha ; 
elevation, 6,530 feet. The river, from which the 
station is named, was crossed a short distance 
before we reached the station. It rises directly 
south, in the Medicine Bow Mountains, and runs 
nearly north to the place where it is crossed by 
the railroad, after which it turns toward the 
west and unites with the North Platte, below 
Fort Steele. 

There is a roundhouse of five stalls, in which 

up and down toe steep grades between hero 
and Carbon. It is also a point from which 
a large quantiW of miUtary supplies for Fort 
Fetterman and other posts are distributed. 
The government has a freight depot here. 
There are one or two stores, witti the inevitable 



saloon and several dwellings, in the vicinity. 
There is a good wagon road from this place to 
Fort Fetterman, distance ninety miles, and it is 
by far the nearest route to the gold fields in the 
Black Hillsof Dakota, for passengers and miners 
from the West. The Indians were disinclined to 
leave this region and even now hardly know how 
to give it up. In the summer of 1875, they came 
here and stole a herd of between tliree and four 
hundred horses that were grazing on Kock Creek. 
Some of these horses have been seen and recog- 
nized at the agencies of Ked Cloud and Spotted 
Tail i and when demand was made for them, the 
owners were quietly told by the Indian agents to 
make out their claims and present them to the 
proper authorities to be paid. But the cases of 
their payment are like angels' visits, few and far 
between. Some of the horses stolen belonged to 
Judge Kelly, member of Conereas, from Pennsyl- 
vania, Medicine Bow is in the midst of a rough, 
broken country, over which millions of antelope 
and jack rabbits roam at pleasure. When the 
road was built here immense quantities of ties 
and wood were cut in the,niountains south, and 
delivered at this place. 

Curiosities of Indian Life and Char- 
acter, — The entire country, from North Platte 
over as far as the western border of Laramie 
Plains, has been for years the roving ground of 
the Indians, of whom we could tell many inter- 
esting facts respecting their life and the curious 
interviews the overland scouts, trappers, etc., 
have had with them Tan ery scout will 

unite in denunci ti n f th t eachery. Jim 
Baker, — an old Bo ky M nt trapper, — once 
told, in his chara t lat ma the following, 

to General Marcy 

" Thej; are the m t i 
all creation, and I k 
human ; for you n 

fed and treated him to the beat fixins in your 
lodge, just turn round and steal all your horses, 
or anything he could lay his hand on. 

" No, not adzackly 1 he would feel kinder grate- 
ful, and ask you to spread a blanket in his lodge 
if ever you passed that way. But the Indian, 
he don't care shucks for you, and is ready to do 
you a heap of mischief as soon as he quits your 
feed. No, Cap'," he continued, "it's not the 
right way to give 'um presents to buy peace ; but 
efl was governor of these veer United States, 
I'll tell you what I'd do. I'd invite 'um all to a 
big feast, and make believe I wanted to have a 
big talk, and as soon as I got 'um all together, I'd 
pitch in and scalp half of 'um, and then t'other 
half would be mighty glad to make a peace that 
would stick. That's ttie way Td make a treaty 
with the dog-ond, red-bellied varmints; and, as 
sure as you'i-e born. Cap., that's the only way. 

" It am' no use to talk about honor with them, 
Cap. ; they hain't ^ot no such thing in 'um ; and 
they won't show fair fight, any way you can fix 



t varmints in 

t mor'n half 

arter you'd 
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it. Don't they kill iuid scalp a white man, 
when'ar they get the better on him? The mean 
varmints, they'll never behave themselves until 
you give 'um a clean out and out licking. They 
can't onderatand white folks' ways, and they 
won't learn 'um, and ef you treat 'um decently, 
they think you're afeard. You may depend on't. 
Cap., the only way to treat Indiana, is to thraah 
them well at first, then the balance will sorter 
take to you and behave themselves." 

Indian observations on the character of the 
American and English people, are often pretty 
good. An Indian once describing to an English- 
man the characteristics of the different people 
he knew, said as follows, most naively : 

"King George man, (English) verj? good; 
Boston man, (American) good ; John Chinaman, 
not good ; but the black man, he no better (Aan a 

They are particnlarly curious about negroes, 
as they do not fee! certain whether the black 
goes all through. Some years ago, a party of 
negroes escaping from Texas, were captured by 
some of the Comanches, who scraped their skin to 
atiile this question. 

At the time of the presidency of Lincoln, an 
Indian, while conversing with an English mis- 
sionary, asked him whS was the chief of the 
English. He was told. " Ah ! Queen Victoly," 
for they can't pronounce it. " Is she a woman ? " 
" V«H '' — 
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s the chief of the 
m)?" " Mr. Lincoln." "Ah II thought 
8u ; but another Indian once told me that it was 
Mr. Washington. Are Mr. 'Lincoln and the 
English woman-chief good friends?" "Yes, 
excellent friends." He thought for a moment, 
and, finally, said e^erly ; " Then if they are so 
good friends, lohy does not Mr. Lincoln take Queen 
Vicloly for his sqaaw ? " 

The Indiana are very fond of card-claying, 
and, perhaps in no other way can their natural 
treachery be so well illustrated, and desire to 
take advantage of others by cheating. 

An Indian once, while at a wayside village, 
near the mines, and withal a natural bom swin- 
dler, explained to his white hearers how he 
could manage to cheat while dealii^ the cards. 

While playing in the open air, in some valley, 
near some roclra, with a young Indian, while 
dealing the cards, he would shout out as if he 
saw some lovely forest maid passing near or 
ascending the rock or sides of the hill : " Aah, 
nauieh skok tenans klatehmann (Hallo I look at 
that young woman I) " While the Indian looked 
around, "old Buffalo" immediately took the 
opportunity of dealing double to himself, or of 
selecting an ace or two before his opponent 
turned around. 

A semi-civilized Indian, named Black Beaver, 
once riaited General Marcy at St. Louis, and on 
his return back to his native camp, he prided 
himself not a little on his knowledge of cities and 



men, white and civilized. Camping one night 
with a Comanche guide, the Generw overheard 
tiie two in an apparently earnest and amicable 
talk. The General inquired of him afterward 
what he had been saying. 

"I've been telling the Comanche what I've 
seen among the white folks. I tell him 'bout the 
steamboats, and the railroads, and the heep o' 

houses I see in St. Ixiuis, bat he say Ize 

fool. I tell him the world is round, but he keep 
all o' time say, ' Hnah, you fool, do you spose I'ze 
child? Haven't I got eyes? Can't I see the 
prairie ? You call him round ? Maybe so ; I tell 
you something you not know before. One time 
my grandfather he made long journej[ that way 
(West), when he got on big mountain, he see 
heep water on t'other side, just so flat as he can 
be, and he see the sun go straight down on 
t'other side. S'pose the world flat he stand 
stiU?'" 

General MarCT attempted to explain to him 
the telegraph, but there he was nonplussed. 
"What you call the magnetic telegraph?" He 
was told, "You have heard of New York and 
New Orleans ? " " Oh, yes." " Very well ; we 
have a wire connecting these two cities, which 
are 1,0CN) miles apart, and it would take a man 
thirty days, on a good horse, to ride it. Now, a 
man stands at one end of this wire in New York, 
and by touching it a few times, he inquires of 
his friend iu New Orleans, what he had for 
breakfast. His friend in New Orleans touches 
the other end of the wire, and in ten minutes the 
answer comes back, ham and eggs." 

Beaver was requested fo tell this to the Co- 
manche, but he remained silent, his countenance 
all the time covered with a most comical, puz- 
zled expression. Again he was asked fo tell him, 
when he observed, " No, Captain, I not teU him 
that, for I don't b'lieve that myself." 

He was assured that it was a fact, but no 
amount of assurances could induce him to pin 
his faith on such a seemingly incredible state- 
ment. All he would reply was simply, 

"Injun not very smart; sometimes he's big 
fool, but he holler pretty loud; you hear him, 
maybe, haK a mile; you say'Meriean man he 
talk thousand miles ;' I 'spect you try to fool me 
now, Cap'n. Mag be you lie." 

Polygamy is quite frequent among many of 
the Indians of the plains, and some amusing 
stories are told of the way they get their wives. 
One auch is told of an Indian boy of only eight- 
een, whose father, considering tliat he had ar- 
rived at the years of discretion, presented him 
with a lodge, several horses, and goods enough 
to establish him in life. The first fliing the pre- 
cocious youth did was to go and secretly bargain 
with a chief for his daoghter, enjoining secrecy, 
and then to a second, third and fourth, the re- 
sult of which was, that on a fixed day, he claimed 
all four ladies, to the astonishment of the tribe 
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and the indignation of the fathers. But he ob- 
tallied his wives and marched them oJ? to his 
wigwam. Not only this, but the chiefs deter- 
mined that a youth who could do so bold an act, 
must be a person of discretion, and deserved and 
gave him a seat in the council among the wai> 
riors and the medicine men. 

Of the want of books and writing among the 
Indians, they give the following explanations : 

"It is impossible. The Great Spirit at first 
made a red and a white hoy ; to the red boy he 
gave a book, and to the white boy a bow and 
arrow, but the white boy came round the red 
boy, stole his book, and went off, leaving him 
the bow and aJTow, and, therefore, an Indian 
could not make a book." 

Carbon, — 656.5 miles from Omaha, with an 
elevation of 6,750 feet. Atelegrapb station with 
usual side tracks for passing trains, and for the 
coal business which is done here. This is the 
fii-st station on the line of the road, where the 
company obtains a supply of coal. A shaft 
about 120 feet deep has been sunk, and veins of 
coal opened about six feet thick. The coal b 
hoisted to the surface by means of a stationary 
engine, and dumped into cars by means of 
chutes, or into large bins from which it is taken 
to supply passing engines. From 50 to 150 men 
are employed in these mines, and a good many 
of them live in board shanties, adube nouses, and 
dug-outs along the side of the track. The coat 
is mostly used by the company — but little being 
sold as it is not as good for domestic purposes as 
the coal found at Rock Springs.. Leaving Car- 
bon we pass through a rugged country, with 
scenery sufficiently attractive to keep the traveler 
on the constant lookout, to 

Shnpsmi, — a side track, with section-houee, 
863.5 miles from Omaha, and an elevation of 6,898 
feet. Passenger trains do not stop and on we 
goto 

J'ej'cyr-668.1 miles from Omaha, and 6,950 
feet above the sea. From Simpson to this sta- 
tion, yoii can obtain the finest view of Elk 
Mountain on the left. We have not been able 
to ascertain its elevation, but its comparative 
sliort distance from the road causes it to look 
high and grand. It can be seen from a long dis- 
tance, either east or west, and is the noted peak 
of the Medicine Bow Range. It seems to 
jut out from the main ri&e, and looking 
from the west, stands in bold relief .gainst 
the sky. The station is named in honor 
of Colonel Percy, who was killed here by the 
Sioux Indians, when the road was being sur- 
veyed. At thj3 station passengers who desire 
to visit E!k Mountain, and the region in its im- 
mediate vicinity will leave the cars. During 
the construction of the road large quantities of 
wood and ties with timber for bridges, were cut 
in the mountains and foot hills, and hauled to 
this station. At the foot of Elk Mountain stood 



Fort Halleck now abandoned, and a station of 
the Overland Stage Company. There were many 
skirmishes with the Indians in this vicinity in 
those days, and now and then you will be able to 
find an old settler who wOl entertain you for 
hours, in the recital of wild adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, A visit to the site of the old 
fort and the region of country around, together 
with a close view of the grand scenery of the 
mountains, will amply repay the ti'aveler for his 
time and money. Aoout four miles south of 
Percy, fine veins of coal were discovered in 1875, 
but wiey have not been opened or tested. One 
is nine and the other over twenty feet in thiek- 
s the 



South of this station there is some very fine 
grazing land, mostly in the valleys of the little 
streams that head in the Medicine Bow Kange, 
and flow westward into the North Platte River, 



A Curious and, Exciting S.ace.—'Ra.- 

gjueershave told of a curious sceneon the Pacific 
Railroad not far from the Laramie Plains, of a 
race between the locomotive and a herd of deer. 
At daybreak, the locomotive, with its long train 
of canines and freight cars, entered a nanow 
valley or gorge, where runs quite a rivulet <.<t 
clear and cold mountain water. On the banks 
of this stream a large herd of red deer were 
standing, occasionally lapping the refresh- 
ing element. The, timid creatures, startled by 
the presence in their midst of the " iron horse, 
knew not what course fo pursue in order to get 
away from it. The engineer, to add to their 
evident perplexity, caused the whistle to send 
forth its loudest and most discordant sliiiek. 
This was enough for the deer. To get beyond 
reach of this new enemy, they started up the 
road, tafeing the course the locomotive was 
purauing. The race became exciting. It was a 
superb trial of steam and iron against muscle 
and lung. The engineer " put on steam," and 
sent his locomotive with its burdensome train, 
whirling alon^ the track ; but for many miles — ■ 
six or seven it was estimated — the frightened 
animals kept ahead, fairly beating their antago- 
nist. At last the pursued and pm'suer got into a 
more open country. This the deer perceiving, 
they sprang on one side, and, with unabated 
speed, ran to a safe distance, where beyond reach 
of locomotive or rifle, they stood and gazed with 
dilated eyes — their limbs trembling from un- 
usual exertion, and gasping for breath — at their 
fast receding enemy. 

Dana — is the next station — simply a side 
track. It is 674.2 miles from Omaha; elevation, 
6,875 feet. The rugged, broken character of the 
country with cuts for the track, and fills in the 
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valleys, will IntereBt the obseiving tourist it he 
passes by in daylight. 

St, Marys, — 681.7 miles from Omaha, with 
an elevation of 6,751 feet. It is a tele^aph sta- 
tion with accompanying side tack, section-house, 
etc. From this station to the next, the bluffs 
are rugged and wild, the roadpassing through a 
short tunnel and several deep cuts. There is 
nothing but the changing scenery as you move 
.nlong with the train, to relieve this country from 
its desolate appearance. Sagebrush and grease- 
wood continue to be the only products of the soil. 

Walcotty-s, side track 689.5 miles from the 
Missouri River, and 6,800 feet above the sea. 
After leaving this station, the road winds around 
the bluffs, passing through some very deep cuts, 
near one of which there is a atone quan-y from 
which stone is taken by the company for road 
purposes at Green Eiver. A side track to the 
quarry has been laid and stone easily loaded on 
the flat cars used for their transportation. Sud- 
denly bursting through one of these cats we 
enter the valley of the Platte, through what is 
called Kattle Snake Pass, by the railroad men, 
and arrive at 

Fort Sfecte,— which is 695.3 miles from 
Omaha, 122,5 miles from Laramie, and has an 
elevation of 6,840 feet. It is a telegraph station, 
and the site of the government post of the same 
name. Weoross North Platte River just before 
arriving at the station, and are 4,051 feet higher 
than when we crossed the same stream at North 
Platte City, near the jimetion of the two Plattes 
in the State of Nebraska. Fort Steele was 
established on the last day of June, 1868, by 



Col, R. I. Uoc^e, then of the Jhirtieth Inited 
States Infantry. It is considered a good strate- 
gic point, as well as a convenient base of supplies 
in case of a campaign against the Indians The 
buildings are mostly ot logs, and none of them 
very comfortable. In 1875, the ^vemment fln 
ished a fine stone hospital building here The 
station also does considerable government busi 
nesa, and there is a government depot for receii 
ing and storing supplies near the track The 
valley of the North Platte at this tipper cross- 
ing 13 quite narrow, without the broad and 
fertile bottom-lands we were accustomed to see 
below as we whirled along its banks. i'Vom the 
head of this river in the North Park of Colorado, 
to a point as far down as Fort Laramie, its route 
describes the form of a horseshoe. Its tributa- 
ries from the east mostly rise in the Medicine 
Bow Range, and flow westward. They are 
principally Douglas Creek, Fresh Creek, Brush 
Creek, Cedar Creek, Spring Creek, and Pass 
Creek. They are beautiful streams with fine 



Grand Encampment Creek, Cow Creek Hot 
Spring Creek, Jack Creek, and S^e Creek 
Hot Spring Creek is so named from the hot sul 
phur springs which are found near its mouth 
All the streams which rise in the Medicine Bow 
Range, and flow into the North Platte, show the 
" color '* of gold where they have been prospected, 
and some ridi diggings are said to have been 
discovered at the head of Douglas Creek We 
believe it will not be long before the Medicine 
Bow Mountains will develop into a rich mining 
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eoimtry. The waters of the Hot Springs re- 
ferred to are claimed to possess remarkable me- 
dicinal virtues, and are from 40 to 45 miles from 
Fort Steele, up the right bank of the river. 
The wonders of even Uieae desolate plains do 
not begin to be known, and when they are fully 
realized, the world will be astonished at the 
residts About three miles west of Fort; Steele 
IS the lite of Benton — the town that was — now 
whoUj abandoned. Tor a short time it was the 
business terminus of the road, whUe its construc- 
tion was going on, and possessed all the charac- 
ten&tics of the railroad towns in those days. At 
one tune it had a population estimated as high 
as fi\e thousand souls. Old iron barrel hoops, 
rusty tm cans, a few holes in the ground, a few 
posts and stumps awd nearly cr <juitp a hundred 
' :a graves in close proximity are all that 



perior satisfaction it would ^ve. The railroad 
reached aJid passed Benton m July, 1868. The 
valley of the N. Platte River begins to be occu- 
pied by cattle men, as stock can be carried 
through the severest winters, thus far experienced, 
without hay. It has superior advantages, not 
only for grazing, but ite numerous " draws " 
or ravines afiord friendly shelter in case of storms. 

View on the Xorth I'latte, near Fort 
Fred Steele.— The Platte River here is over 
700 miles from its mouth near Omaha, and has an 
elevation of 6,845 feet. Upon the plains it was 
a wide, shallow stream, with sand-bars and shift- 
ing currents. Here it is a deep, clear, cold stream, 
and but littJe distant from its source among the 
perpetual snow banks of the Rocky Mountains. 

GrennnUe — is the next station 703 7 miles 
from Omaha with an elevation of 6 560 feet 




now lemiiu to mirk the (Uci, where Benton 
was It gi ew m a day and faded out of sight as 
quietly But it was a red hot town while it 
lasted A death, sometimes two or three of 
fhem with corresponding burials, waa the morn- 
ing custom. Whisky was preferred to water be- 
etusp it was much easier to obtain, and unre- 
■Jtramed by civilized society or wholesome laws, 
the devil in men and women had full sway, and 
made free exhibitions of his nature. The town 
w IS three miles from the North Platte River, 
where all the water was obtained and hauled 
in pnce ten cents per bucket, or one dollar 
j)er banel. In that town, a drink of regular old 
tangle-foot" whisky, at "two bits" (twenty- 
hve cents) would last a good deal longer than 
1 buckpt of water, to say nothing of the su- 



above the sea. It is simply ■» side track for the 
meetmg and passing of trains Passenger trains 
seldom ^top The next station and the end of 
a subdivision of the road is 

KaMJ^iMS,— named in honor of G«n. John A. 
Rawlins, General Grant's chief of staff and his 
first secretary of war. The springs near here 
bear the same name, but it has been incorrectly 
spelled, heretofore. This station is 1S7.9 miles 
from Laramie, and 710.7 miles from Omaha. It 
has an elevation of 8,732 feet. We are going up 
hill i^ain. The town has a population of about 
600 souls, a large majority of ™om are railroad 
employes. The company has erected a hotel for 
the use of its employes and the traveling public, 
and has a roundhouse and machine-shops which 
" ^ kept pretty busy in the repair of engines. 
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The water used by engines on this division is 
strongly impregnated with alkali and other sub- 
stances, which form scales on the inside of the 
boiler and adhere to the flues. The engines are, 
iiierefore, carefully watched and every precaution 
taken to guard against accidents. North of the 
town, is what might be called in some countries, 
a mountain. Near the east end of this mount- 
ain valuable beds of red hematite — iron ore — 
have been found. This ore is very pure, and, 
when ground, makes a very hard and durable 
paint. It is said to be water and flre-proof when 
used in sufficient quantities. The dark red 
freight and flat cars which you see on the line of 
the road belonging to the company, have been 
painted with this material, and it is rapidly 
growii^ into public favor as its merits become 
Enown. There are two mills here for the manu- 
facture of this paint, and a large quantity is 
always on hand. Forty miles due north from 
Rawlins are ttie Ferris and Seminole mining dis- 
tricts. These mines were visited, in 1875, by 
Professor Hayden and Professor Thompson. 
The lodes operated by the Vulcan Mining Com- 
pany, indicated gold, silver and copper, mixed 
with iron. This company is composed mostly of 
mechanics and employes of the Union Pacific. 
They first sunk a shaft on the vein and 
obtamed ore at about 60 feet from the surface 
that ass^ed well and gave indications of a rich 
mine. They then commenced a tunnel, and from 
their monthly wages, during nearly two yeai-s or 
more, contributed and expended about |f24,000. 
At a distance of about 365 feet, they struck the 
vein, and have a, large body of rich ore in sight 
and on the dump. A mill will soon be put in, 
when the company will begin to realize some- 
thing for their outlay. The Elgin Mining Com- 
pany have also put in a tunnel, and are reported 
to have struck a rich vein. The developments, 
thus far made, indicate that the copper and silver 
will soon run out, and that the mines will be 
essentially gold-bearing. South of Rawlins about 
60 miles, in the Snake River Region, are fine 
grazing fields, already occupied, to a certain ex- 
tent, by cattle inen, and niining country yet 
undeveloped. Placer diggings have been found 
and worked to some extent, and indications of 
rich quartz lodes are prevalent, some having 
already been discovered. A colony of fanners 
and miners from the vicinity of Denver, Col., 
have settled in that region, and more are con- 
stantly going in. About a mile and a half from 
Rawlins, east, is a laive sulphur spring. It is 
imtaien. as yet. We could not ascertain 
whether the waters had been analyzed or not, 
though they are claimed to possess the usual 
medicinal qualities of water from similar springs. 
The springs frequently alluded to as Rawlins 
Springs, are on the left of the track, and a tittle 
west of the town. The small creek which passes 
through the place, is known as Separation Creek, 



and empties into the Nortli Platte River north 
of Fort Steele. There are, also, immense beds 
or lakes of soda, tributary to this station, some 
of which is nearly pure. When they are utilized, 
as they doubtless soon wUl be, and the industry 
is developed, employment will be given to many 
laborers now idle, together with fortunes to those 
who have the nerve and capacity to successfully 
carry it on. We are informed that from twelve 
to fourteen millions of dollars are annually paid 
in customs duties on the article of imported soda, 
atone, Rawlins is in the midst of a broken, des- 
olate country, and depends upon railroad impor- 
tations for nearly everything upon which its 
people live, thou^ there is a fine country re- 
ported both north and south. In addition to the 
other buildings named, it has the usual quantity 
of saloons, together with several stores, at which 
a thriving trade is done. The future of the 
town will depend largely upon the developments 
in the mining districts spoken of. 

Summit. — A side track, nearly seven miles 
from Rawlins, and 717.4 miles from Omaha; 
elevation, 6,821 feet. Heavy grades now for 
quite a distance. 

Separation. — One would naturally suppose 
from the name, that the waters flowing east and 
west, divided or separated here, but such is not 
the fact It is reported that a party of engineers 
who were surveying and locating the road, 
separated here to run different lines — hence the 
name. It is a telegraph station, 724.1 miles from 
Omaha, and 6,fi00 feet above the level of the 
sea. The artesian well at this station, which 
supplies the water tank is 860 feet deep. The 
water from these wells is not always pure — fre- 
quently having a brackish or alkali taste. 

FiRmore,~—naiaed in honor of a former di- 
vision superintendent of the road, now in the 
stock busmess, with ranche at Wyoming. It is 
781.6 miles from Omaha; elevation, 6,885 feet. 
Simply a side track in the mid?t of a barren, 
broken country. 

Creston, — 738.6 miles from the eastern ter- 
minus of the road, and 7,030 feet above the sea. 
It is a telegraph station, with the "usual sid^ 
tracks and section-house. Tliree miles farther 
west, and we reach the summit ,of the divide 
which separates the waters of the two oceans. 
This is the crowning ridge in the backbone of the 
Continent, and a desolate place it is. It is the 
summit of the Roch Mountains. "What was., 
this country made for?" — We asked a fellow- 
traveler. "To hold the rest of it together"— 
was the ready reply. That is good ; the best 
reason for its existence we've had. It is of some 
use after all. Allowing 60 feet grade for the 
three miles west of Creston, to the actual, summit 
of the divide, and we are then 1,122 feet lower 
than at Sherman. It is true there are no lofty 
leaks here, with snowy crests^ the year round, 

..,1- „« {tvYvnavkiia T.rtn ^VOf T»rl^l/>Vl nrik glide aud 
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never tliiiik that we are ciftMiiig the summit of 
the rock-ribbed Uockies. At t)iis divide a sliort 
distance north of the trar.k, a pole was once 
erected with a flag to mark the spot, but it has 
fallen before the fierce gales which sweep over 
this elevated ridge, aud which seem to have with- 
ered evei^tliiug they touched. Standing ou the 
rear platform of the train, looking east you notice 
the undulations of the road as it passes beneath 
you ; Elk Mountain of the Medicine Bow Ran^, 
and tJ»e far distant Black Hills rise grandly in 
viewasyouapproacli the crest, but suddenly you 
have passed to the other side, and a stretch of 
countiy two hundred miles long drops from your 
i-iew in an instant. On this part of the ro:id tlie 
most difficulty with snow is usually experienced 
in the winter. There is a constant breeze here; 
and frequent stoi-ms, though a few miles farther 
it may be clear and pleasant. In the great snow 
blockade of the winter of 1871-2, the telegraph 
poles were frequently buried in the drifts. Tne 
Western L'nion Company had their, wu-es ele- 
vated on poles planted in the snow in several 
places, to keep thein above the drifts, lu that 
tilockade, the woi'st ever known since the road 
was built, tiere were seventeen days without 
trains. Since tJien the track has been raised, 
snow fences planted, sheds erected and every pos- 
sible appliance used to insure the safe and 
Speedy passage of trains. Looking again to the 
north you can see the snowy beads of the Wind 
lUver Mountains, with the peak named after 
Fremont, the gallant Fath-finder of the West, 
towering against the sky. Notice the dark 
shades of the timber lines as they press against 
the eternal snows with which tliey are covered. 
Looking forward to the west, if you have a 
chance, Pilot Butte, north of Rock Springs, one 
of the great landmarks of the plains, is clearly 
visible. To the south you behold the mountains 
where the tributaries of the Snake River rise, 
and whence they flow into the Pacific Ocean. 
Passing rapidly down the grade we arrive at 

Latliam, — 746.1 miles from Omaha, and 
8,900 feet above the sea. Passenger trains do 
not stop as it is only a side track. On we go to 

tVan/takler^ called after a Shoshone chief, 
repi.ited to be friendly to the whites, whose tiibe 
fights the Sioux when there is oppoi-tunity. It is 
753.7 miles from Omaha ; elevation, 6,697 feet ; 
and nearly 200 feet lower than at the last station. 

Sed Uesert.—'Ihe country near is reddish 
in appearance, but the place is named after the 
Red Deserl, near which is an immense basin of 
its own, similar to the Salt Lake basin. It lies 
500 feet below the level of the country, has no 
outlet, and extends from the South Pass on the 
north, to Bridger's Pass on the south, and east 
from summit of the divide to Tipffln on the west, 
a very singular depression right on the divide of 
the Continent. The little stream just seen before 
reaching this place, flows south and is lost in this 



basin. The country near is alkali, and subject 
to high water and heavy rains, giving gi-eat difli- 
ciilty to preserve the security of road-lied and 
track. Station is 763 miles from Omaha; ele- 
vation 0,710 feet. 

Tii>ton, — a side track for meeting and pass- 
ing trains. It is 769.6 miles from the " Big 
Muddy," with an elevation at 6,800 feet. We 
have been going up hill again — leaving the val- 
ley of the Snake River. The snows of winter 
leave heavy drifts along here, but the railroad 
men have learned by experience how to manage 
them quite successfully. When the drifts have 
reached the top of the fences in height, tliey go 
along and raise the fences to the top of the drifts, 
fastening them as best they can in the snow. 
This they repeat as often as necessary, and thus, 
tlie snow, in many instances, is kept away from 
tiie track, but the di'ifts become pretty high. 

Table Jfoc&,—namedfroraaK)ck resembling 
a table south of, and about sis miles from the 
station. It is 776.3 miles from Omaha, and 
6.890 feet above the sea — is a telegraph station. 
There is a long, evenly cut bluff south of the 
track, estimated to l>e 6O0 feet in height. On 
■what appears to be the north-west comer of this 
bluff a square, table-like, projection rises — the 
table — and presents a very odd appearance. It 
can be seen for quite a distance, as you look to 
the left from the cars. The table projects about 
60 feet above the bluffs adjoining, though it does 
not seem half that distance. Nest we come to 

A(fate,—7S1.B miles fram Omaha, and 6,785 
feet above the sea. South of this station and to 
a certain ext«i)t, in its immediate vicinity, moss 
agates ai-e found. The stones, however, are not 
clear and well-defined. They are smoky and 
dark, rendering them nearly valueless. Agate is 
only a side track where trains seldom stop. 
Down tlie grade we pass to 

muer Creek,— 1\ telegraph station, 786.-5 
miles from Omaha, with an elevation of 6,685 
feet. At this station, we first strike the well- 
known Bitter Creek Valley, through which we 
shall pass to Green River. About four miles 
below tills station, on the south side of the ti-aek, 
the old overland stage and emigrant road struck 
the valley, as it came in from Bridget's Pass, and 
across the Snake River Valley. The railroad 
i-eaelies Bitter Creek through a " draw " or di-y 
ravine which unites with the valley proper, at the 
station. The old stage-road struck the creek 
farther south, and before it reaches the railroad. 
This was formerly quite a station, and the end 
of a passenger division. It has a small round- 
house, witiiflve stalls and turn-table, upon which 
the engines aiid snow-ijlows are turned. Between 
this station and Rawlins, as has been obsened, 
are very heavy grades, requiring two engines to 
pull a train. These extra engines come with 
trains as far as this station, and then a.«iist east- 
ward bound trains back again. A laigo qudii- 
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tity of bridge timber is also kept liei-e, ready 
for any emei'gency. In the great wasliout at 
tlie foot of tliia valley, iu tiie Bpring of 1875, 
large quantities were used. Bitter Creek ia 
rightly named. Its waters are so strangly 
impreguated with alkali that they are almost 
useless. Nevertheless, at the head of tliia 
creek, where it ia fed by cold, clear springs, 
for more than ten miles from the station, 
trout have been caught, though tliey are 
small. The rugged scenery along this valley 
will interest the traveler, as the views ai-e 
conatantly changing. There are no machiue- 
shops for repairs here, only the live-stall 



roundhouse, 'Die creek has been 
for the purpose of supplying the water tank, 
though tlie water is not the best for boil- 
ers. The whole region of country, from a 
point east, as far as Rock Creek to Green 
River, is underlaid with coal. It frequently 
crops out in this valley. The coal is li^iite 
and wil! not " coke " like the bituminous 
coal. There are also indications of iron 
and other minerals, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the valley. Occasionally, you will 
see little shrub pines on the bluffs — but no 
timber. These pines have tried to grow, 
but the sterility of the soil is against mem. 
They find it almost impossible to "take 
root." Sometimes it seems, as you pa.sa 
down the valley and look ahead, as though 
the train was going square against die 
rocks, and would be dashed in pieces; but 
a sudden curve, aiid you have, rounded the 
projecting blii&, and are safely pursuing 
your journey. Again, it seems as though 
the bluffs were trying to shake hands across 
the chasin, or making an effort to become 
dovetailed together. They assume all sorts 
of shapes, washed out in places by the 
storing of ages— smoothly carved as if by 
the hand of the sculptor — and again, ragged 
and grotesque. The geology of the Bitter 
Creek and Green River Valleys, will afford 
a chapter of curious interest, and will amply 
reward him who seai-ches thoroughly after 
the knowledge. Professor Ilaydeu and Major 
Powell have the best reports on tlie foi'nia- 
tion and geology of this region. 

Black Batfes — is the next station, 795.4 
miles from Omaha, and 6,600 feet above 
the sea. It is a telegraph station with 
accompanying side tracks, Fonnerly there 
was a coal mine worked here, said to be- 
long to Jack Morrow, now of Omaha, and 
quite a noted frontier character in his 
day. It furnishes excellent coal, easily ac- 
cessible, the vein being from six to eight 
feet thick. As you approach the station, 
notice the balanced rock north of the 
road and within .W feet of the side 
track. The buttes from which the station 



is named are south of the creek, and plainly 
visible. 

MuUviUe, — named after a noted contractor 
who graded the road through this pait of 
the valley. A few posts and adobe walls are 
all tliat remain of the camp. It is simplv 
a side track, IJUO.9 miles fioiii Omaha, witn 
an elevation of 6,690 feet. 

I'oiiU of JtorLn—is a station with a his- 
tory. It was formerly quite a town, but its 
glory has departed witli the causes which 
broi^ht it into existence. It was fonnerly 
the point of depaiture and the outfitting 
place for the Sweetwater Gold Distnct, South 
Pass City, Atlantic City, Camp Stambaugh, 
and other places in the region of the Great 
South Pass at the foot of Wind River 
Mountains, and is tlie nearest railroad point 
to tlioae places, to-day, with a good wagon 
read not much traveled. Distance to South 
Pass City, 05 miles. The rocks from which 
this place is named are on a high point 
south of (be track, and a little east of tiie 
station. They seem in the distance like faint 
outlines of huge perpendicular columns, not 
very high, but refflly 365 feet perpendicular 
above their base suiToundings. Iheir summit 
is about 1,100 feet above the track. At the 
base of the rocks proper, and about 7it5 feet 
above the trade, seven sulphur springs break 
out, three of which are large ones, the balance 
being small. 

North of the track, and three-fourths of a 
mile west of the station, is an iron spiing, 
reputed to possess remarkable medicinal qual- 
ities, several invalids, especially females, hav- 
ing been highly benefited by drinking and 
bathing in its waters. Four miles north of 
the station is a huge sulphur spring, with 
water pouring forth from the ground!. The 
artesian well, which supplies the water 
tank here, is 700 feet deep. Water is pumped 
out by steam power. V> ells & Fargo's Ovei^ 
land Express Company had a station here, 
and their old adobe buildings, rapidly going 
into decay, may still be seen across the 
creek, at the base of the bluffs. In the 
"piping" times of the town several build- 
ings were commenced, but the collapse was 
so sudden that they were never completed. 
This station is 806.7 miles from Omaha, and 
6,490 feet above the sea. If the springs in" 
the vicinity are improved, it will become a 
great resort for invalids, and those who de- 
sire to realize the beneficial effects of their 
healing waters. 

27t«wej-,— simply a side track, 812 miles 
from Omaha, with an elevation of 6,425 
feet The movinjr trains will give the tourist 
an ever-varying view of the grand and beau- 
tiful scenery of this vallev. 

SiM lfe«S,— 818.2 miles from the eastern 
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tTmimis of the loal, anl 6310 f^et above 
the afa. It is a tele,ia[ h statnii and m 
tlie constniction pfiiod ot the roid, was a 
phee whi»re considerabJe tinilei wood etc 
was debvered. The water from the well bere 
Ills a saltish alkaline taste heiiee the name 
riiree and one-half mili« noith theie is a salt 
or alkali hasiu which has no MsiUe outlet in 
whicli the biifikish waters stand thp moat of 
the ■vear 

baxtet, — 8'l 2 miles fiom Omihi p!° t 



its eiitiif line Rock ''prinfis coal for domestic 

Iurposes is only surpassed ly anthracite. It 
as but little of the sulphurous smetl of Other 
soft coil, bums into ashes without clinkers, aud 
without the black soot which characterizes other 
coal These mines with others, were formerly 
operated ly the ^\ yomiiig Coal Company. 
1 heir product IB innually increasing; wherever 
the sujKnoi merits of the coal have become 
known it spefdilv supplants other kinds in use. 
In 1'^ tie loiipany mined 104,427 tons, or 




tion 8 300 feet — A =ide tratk where jassengpr 
trains do not top The galley narrows in this 
Vicinity and the rugq;ed locks with their lagged 
edges if possible become more interesting to the 
observer 

Mock, SpriHfffi, — 831.6 miles fiom Omaha, 
and 6,280 feet above the sea. This is the great 
coal station on the line of the Union Pacifio 
Road. The company not only lumiahes the 
finest lignite eoal to be found, for its own use, 
but supplies the market at every jjoiiit along 



10 442 cars all wing the nsua! ten tons per oar. 
rhe\ did not, however ship this number ot cars 
as consideiable coal is turnished to all the en- 
gines tliat pass, and consumed by the people 
living in the town They are now working two 
veins, one sis and the other about nine feet in 
thickness. 

LMwrence, — 840.6 miles from Omaha, with 
an elevation of 6,200 feet. A side track for 
passing trains between Rock Springs and 

Green Siver, — which is the end of the Lara- 
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mie division of the road, 2/3.8 miles from that 
place, and 8i0.6 miles from Omaha, with an ele- 
vation of 6,140 feet. This is a re^ar eating- 
station, breakfast and supper, and ii now one of 
the best kept hostelries on the road. This place 
will eventually be a popular resort for those who 
are seeking for fossilUei-ous remains, and those 
who delight in fishing. Here is the outfitting 
point for hunting and fisbing parties who 
desire to. go either north or south, and here 
ia the head center for Rocky Mountain spec- 
imens, fossils, pstrifactions, etc., and travelers 
would like to know beforehand just what accom- 
modations they can obtain. Mr. Kitchen is able 
to provide for all, in elegant stjle, at reasonable 
prices Here also he has on exhibition and for 
sale the sp cim ns alluded to — sui,b as beautiful 
mo^a abates fos.sil fish petrified shells and wood, 
with oth rs wh ch we are n t ablp t na n Par 



but thus far with indifiei-ent success, though Jlr. 
¥MAs was quite euceeEsful, in 1ST5, with a ci-op 
of potatoes, cabbages, turuips, radishes, and oilier 
"garden tmck," His wheat, oats and barley did 
not ripen, though he says they were planted too 
late in the seaaon, and tliat the experiment was 
not a fair test. Ihe valley of ^alt Lake has 
been reclaimed by the lloimon'f, andcrops may 
yet be raised here upon ajmilir soil (alkali), 
though the elevation is some 2,000 feet greater 
than at Salt Lake. 

The high projecting tower north of the 
track, ci-owning a bluff, is 625 ieet higher than 
the river level below, and about 61 J feet higher 
than the track. Other roiAs as ' The Sisters " 
and " The Twin Sisters" will be readily recog- 
nized by the passing travelpr 

W ake up wake up said an old lady to her 
h 1 1 ai 1 I" th" t am approached the station one 




u itiins and lall-vj _ _ — 
sp.A,imoiii, and when fouid to b in» them ii 
The stock in therefoie continuallv replenished 
with rich and rare gem? and fossils, and they 
miy here be obtai isd at any tim 

Bamg ths end of a division. Green Rirer has a 
large roundhotue with fifteen stalU and the 
usual machins a id repair shops The railroad 
bursts into thp valley through a narrow gorge 
between two hills th-n turns to the nght and 
e iters the town crossinc the ruer beyond on a 
woid"n truss bridge The old adobe town re 
mtiins of which are still visible, was on the bot- 
tom-land directly in front of the gorge. 

Green River is now the county-seat of Sweet- 
water County, Wyoming, and has a population 
of about 500 souls. Efforts have been made hy 
Mr. Fields and a few others to reclaim the soil, 



I I 1 ■- I n 1 s tfmple 

j^hd all a IcL Im another 
hAe The old ^entltman lubLedhit eyes gave 
another yawn and finally looked out to see what 
excites the curiosity of everv traveler as he 
amies at this place Sure enoueh it eems as 
though some great temple ouce stood here, or 
several of them, and in the wrecks ot time left 
their gigantic pillars standing as a reminder of 
their foiToer greatness 

The Oreen B.H er —The peculiar color of 
this nver is not owing to the fact of anv discolora- 
tion ot the water that, when the banks of the 
stream are not filled by freshets of itself or some 
of its tributaries, is very pure and sweet, and of 
the usual color of clear water, but is owing^ to 
the green shale through which it runs, and which 
can readily be seen in the bluffs in the vicinity 
and for (juite a distance up Black's Fork, and 
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which IS suppoted to contain aiiieiin, ui chit ride 
of coppor which h'^oia i letachpd by drimage 
and fait-ns itself to th> p-bhle stones and bot- 
tom o£ th} stream caoMini; the water af. you 
lo^kintoit tobdirth" aara? color Thn ruer 
iHBSin the Wyoming and Wind Riyer Miunt- 
'^tn^ is led by iiuin ions tubutanes and flows 
in a jfencril '!Outh''ily direction, until it unites 
with th? Colorado River The sceneiy along its 
h»nk^ nio t always rn^^d m aom" places is 
Bublitns Wh-re it h crossed by the railroad, its 
vallpy IB narrow enclosed on either side by high 
blnff^, which have ben waihpd mto numerous 
fanciful shapes by the storms of time and 
which are ciowned, in many instances by col 
urns or towen forcibly reminding one of tlia 
towers battlements and castles spoken of in 
the oil feudal times It» tiibutaiics, neaily 
all have naiiow fertile valleys which are bi>- 
intr occupied by stoL.kmen and which afioid 
both hay and shelter for stoct South of 
tlie lailroad it winds through the famdis Col 
oiad> Canon bo well and grandly described 
by Major Powell the explorei The nvei and 
its surroundings must fiom their verv nature, 
always be a souice of inteie t to the scipn 
tist and wil! soon become a populir lesoit 
for fosail hunters gem scaicheis and sports 

Brown'x JTrfc — This is a besutifu] stene 
]aitb''low Red Canon the water is calm quiet, 
and p=iai,etul like a miiTor with wondprfully dis- 
tiitPt reflections Here is the lost qmet stretch 
of the Tiier ere it enters into the turbulent pa-s- 
a^e of the deeper gloomier and largpr cinon 



below The sand> leach at the lelt, shows the 
foot-prints of numerous deei beais and elk that 
fiequent the lank 

Browns Hole is an expansion of the lal 
lev of Gieen Rnei and is about fi^e miles 
wide and thnty miles long This is a name gi^ en 
by the old trapjiers — 10 years ago oi more — and 
hoB been a faionte winteimg place for stock 
Little orno snow falls in the valleys and they aie 
so well sun-onnded by hiph mountains that the 
bleak winds of winter cannot reach them The 
volley js covered with wild eage and bunch 
crass — and at the time of the visit of the Havdeu 
Exploiing Party theie were 2,200 head of le^aa 
cattle justdrnenm to fatten for the California 
market In thenorth sidesof Iheialley thebeds 
of rock have bvtheactionof the weather become 
shaped into innumerably beautiful architectuial 
forma hke the rums of pyramids 

Ginnt'a fltih — Thisisfanlv a giant in di 
mensions — aa its proportions are reallv colos 
sal It rises with almost perpendicular sides 
and IS impossiblp to scale by ascent. The rock 
IS laluable for its eunous composition as it hears 
PMdenees of having once existed at the botlom 
of a lake The rock lies in regular strata all 
horizontal and most of tliese contain foshils of 
plants and fishes The plants are all extinct 
species and closely allied to our f i uit and f oi est 
tiees among them howeier are some palms, 
which indicated this to be in original times 
wien the deposit wis formed a \er^ warm 
i.liraate Prolessor Hayden in psamining this 
rock and Cthern near found the plants in the 
upper part of the i-ock -m 1 about a hundred feet 
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lower down, discovered the remains of flahes, all 
of them helouging to fresh water, aiidall extinct 
species. They were imbedded in oily shales, and 
insects were found with them, in a remarkable 
state of preservation. With the fishes were also 
found feathers of birds, and a few reeds. 

Peculiarities of tJie Green Miver Rocks. 
— To the carious formation of rocks which give 
all this region ite charactenstic featuies, is given 
the name of the Green River bhales the ""edi 
ments are aiiani^ed in regular layers mostly 
quite thin, but vaiymg fiom the thiekiieaa of a 
fcuife-blade to several feet These peculiar 
layers, or bands aie quite varied m shades of 
criloi la wimP ot the thm slabs of shale are 
tliuusands of bHiiititul imprpssions f fish some 
t 1 s a doze i or so w tl 1 1 thi com] ass of a 



t«i-s of the river are of the purest emerald, with 
banks and sand-bars of glistening white. The 
pei'pendicular bluff to the left is nearly 1,500 feet 
above the level of the river, and of a bright Ted 
and yellow. When illnminated by full sunlight, 
it is grand, and deserves ite full title " The Flam- 
ing 5orge." It is the eutvaDce to a gateway to 
the still greater wondei-s and grandeurs of the 
famou"" Red Canon, that cuts its way to a depth 
of 6 000 feet, between thb point and its entrance 
into Brown's Hole, 

Leai iiig Green River the railroad crosses the 
bridge, turns to the right, and runs along under 
the bluffs — the highest being about 350 feet 
high and almost over the river in one place— for 
about three miles, when it again tui'ns to the 
lett, passing thp liiilp h r tl ere is a un 




iq I are foot Impreasio s of in ects anl water 

S'a ts are ■ilao sometimes found At B ir n 
ock Cut, the road is cut thioui[h thin libera of 
a sort of cream-colored, chalky limestone, inter 
speraed with strata of a daik brown color, 
saturated with petroleum as to burn freely 
The Cut derives its name Burning Rocks from 
the fact that during the building of the road 
the rooks became ignited and burned for some 
days, illuminating the labor of the woikmen by 
night — and filling the valley with dense clouds 
of smoke by day. 

Curioiut Scenes alono the Green River, 
— At the mouth of Henry's Fork there is a view 
on Green River of great beauty which derives its 
principal charm from its\nid colore Ihewa- 



nriP 1 side track and al 
I tr^ 
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Tl»e Sti eettrater. — This stream rises in the 
Wind River Mountains, directly north of Point 
of Rocks and Salt Wells, in the great South 
Pass discovered by General Fremont, and runs in 
a general easterly direction uniting with the 
North Platte River about 80 miles north of Fort 
Steele. South of it is the Sweetwater Mountain 
Range North of it lay the Rattlesnake Hills, 
which are said to be one continuous chain of 
brolcen r^ged rocks heaped upon each other in 
confused masses. They are utterly barren and 
desolate, and beyond the snakes which give them 
their name, are avoided iiy almost every living 
thinij Near the mouth of this river, Independence 
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Rock, a noted landmark of the plains, rises. It 
is on tlie line of tiie Indian trail, to tliH upper 
!N'oj'th Platte It^ion, and near it has been found 
jinniiiise daposita o£ soda in lakes which are 
said to be UEjai-ly pure, and whidi are soou to be 
woi'ked. The valley of this stream is rarely 
covered with snow in winter, and affords ex- 
cellent grazing for stock tlie entire year. Were 
it not so exposed to Indian raids in summer, it 
would soon De occupied. The care of stock re- 
quires horses and beyond tlte killing of a few 
head for beef occasionally, the Indians do not 
trouble it; the horses are what they want, and 
what they coma after and scalp will be taken, 
if necessary to obtain them. Placer, gulch and 

Siartz f^Id has been discovered in the Wind 
iver Mountains, near the Great South Pass, 
and fortunes have bean made and lost in that 
miuing district in a very shoil; time. ThCT have 
be ju made by the mining sharks^ who sold their 
mines to tlie inexperienced and uninitiated from 
the East, and lost by the parties who were 
" taken in." There are however valuable mines 
in this vicinity (nearly all gold), which will 
some day be developed. To the east of the 
Wind Uiver Mountains the Shoshone or Snake 
River Indian reservation has been laid off. The 

grincipal towns are Atlantic City, South Pass 
ity and Miner's Delight, a mining town. Near 
Atlantic City is Camp Stambough and still 
farther north on the east side of the same mount- 
ain, is Camp Brown, the latter being near the 
boundary line of tbe Indian reservation referred 
to. Veiy fine hot mineral springs have been 
found on or near this reservation, which will 
eventually be extensively patronized. The main 
road by which tbese places are reached, leads out 
from Bi-yan and Green River. From the latter 
place foui'-hoi-ae coaches are run tri- weekly, 
while from the foi-mer a great quantity of gov- 
ernment freight is annually shipped. The road 
crosses the river near the mouth of Big Sandy 
Creek, and follows up this stream, and its south 
branch to Pacific Spring, after which it ci-osses 
a low divide to a tributary of the Sweetwater. 
While the road from Point of Rocks is much 
shorter yet this route is said to be the best as it 
follows the valley of a stream all the way, and 
avoid* sand-lkills which are very trying to stock. 
From &reen River the road at present traveled, 
passes up the valley until it strikes the Big 
Sandy, where it intersects the road from Biyan. 
The nearest peaks seen on the north side of the 
track, as you pass the divide just west of Creston, 
are those of the real Rocky Alountain Range, and 
extend in a north -westerly direction to the head 
of the Wind River Mountains, from which they 
are only divided by the Sweetwater Valley. Be- 
fore the Lodge Pole Valley Route was discovered 
via the Cheyenne Pass, the North Platte and 
Sweetwater Route via the South Pass and Big 
Sandy was the main, in fact the great overland 



route, traveled by the Mormons and Cali- 
fornia emigrants. At the time the railroad was 
built, however, the Lodge Pole Route was the 
one mainly traveled. The vast i-egion iioith of 
the railroad between the Black HiUs and Green 
River Valley, contains within itself the germs of 
a mighty empire, only waiting for tlie united 
efforts ot capital and labor for &velopment. 

Bryan, — over 13 miles from Green River, 
and 860 miles from Omaha, with an elevation of 
6,340 feet or just 200 feet higher than at Green 
River. This station was formei'ly a division ter- 
minus at which time it was a place of consider- 
able importance. The government has a depot 
here, where its freight for Camp Stambauph, 
Camp Brown and other plae(« is received. The 
majority of the freight for the Sweetwater Min- 
ing District and the settlfments at the base of 
the Wind River Mountains, South Pass City, 
Atlantic City, etc, is also shipped fiom this 
place, the distance to tlie latter city being 90 
miles. Bryan is the first station 'nhere the I'ail- 
road strikes Black's Fork of the Green River. 
This fork rises in (be Uintah Mountains, directly 
soutli of Piedmont, and runs in a north-easterly 
direction till it reaches Bryan, then tuins towaid 
the south-west and unites with Green River ?ome 
twenty miles below ilie town of Green River. 
The valley at Biyan is quite bread in places, and 
thickly covei'ed with sage bmsh and greasewood. 
The soil is said to be fertile and capable of pro- 
ducing lar^ crops with inigation. 

Fort Bndger, eleven miles south of Carter 
Station, IS on this stieam, and at that place over 
300 bu-hels of potatoes have been raii^td fiom a 
single half acre of giound. This shows what 
tins Migin soil can do if iiTigated. Ihe table- 
land on the eteiated benches that the ttaveler 
will obseive on either side of the load, is said to 
be equally iich, and would be equally as prolific 
if it could be irrigated. As you approach Bi-jaii, 
look away to the south and Bouth-east, and you 
will behold the tonerin^ peaks of the Lintah 
^Mountains, 70 or 80 miles off. They do not 
look so distant, but then distance is very decep- 
tive in this country. Bryan is a telegraph sta- 
tion with a store, saloon, and a few houses — all 
that's left to tell the story of its letter and de- 
parted days. Its early histoiy is the Fame as all 
the railroad towns we have mentioned, with 
roughs, cut-throats, gamblers, villains, etc., and 
their cleanhig out by vigilance committees, under 
law administered by "Judge Lynch." 

We now pursue our way up the valley of 
Black's Fork. Four miles west of Bryan, the 
road fii'st crosses this stream which it follows to 
Church Butt«s. 

Maraton — is the next station — a side track 
21 miles from Green River, and 867.6 miles from 
Omaha ; elevation, 6,245 feet. From the apjiai'- 
ently level plains which the road crosses, abrupt 
buttes or bluffs rise as if built by human hands 
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as mounds to conceal some treasurp, or to peipet- 
uatH some remaikable incident in history. Tliey 
forma curious study, and awaken no, little in- 
terest in the iniud ot an observing traveler. To 
the lelt oE the track there are a number of low 
buttes as you approach 

Orangei; — the nest station, 877.2 miles from 
Omaha, and 6,270 feet above the sea. It is a 
telegraph station, named m honor of -m old aet 
tlerTiere and is the principal shipping point on 
the line of the Union Pacific for Montarn. and 
Idaho cattle These cattle ■ire dii\cn to thia 
point from the temtone named and the ship- 
ments are iiicreasiin; eiery vear lards and 
chutesha^ebeen elected for then aceonimoditi n 
and u p Near the station aie one or two 1 
houses The ruad here cnjsses Hams i 
tributary ot Black 'i Fork which rises s J 



to Evanston, in gi-eat profusion. The most of 
theiu, however, ai-e valueless, but occasionally 
Specimens of rare beauty are picked up. On 
what are called "the bad lands," about 7 miles 
south of the road, however, the finest agates, 
with other beautiful geniF, are obtained with lit 
tie difficulty. In Ham's Fork water agates, 
creamy white, and amber colored, may be occa- 
■aiunaily licked up They are quite rare and 
Tfthen cut by the lapidary are held to be of con- 
siderable value 

J iew of Uintah Monntamt — fhe \iew 
we give an illustration of on page 80 is one of 
the finest in the Far 1\ ett The icene is taken 
fi m Photograph Ridge at an elevation of 
1 f f In the foiecround IS a picturesque 

\ p mountain pines In the middle 
Black b i 01 1 rhe peaks or cones 




miles north-west, and which, the old settlers say, 
is really the main stream of the two. The banks 
of this stream, as far as you can se*, are lined 
with bushes, and farther up. its valley pi-oduees 
luxuriant grass, from which hay is cut, and upon 
which numerous herds of cattle feed. An oval 
peak rises on the north side of the track, beyond 
which, in the distance, may be seen a range of 
bliiffa, or mountains, which rise up between Ham's 
Fork and Green River. From Granger to the 
next , station, are butt«8 on both sides of the 
track, while, to the left, the high peaks of the 
Uintah Range tower up in the distance, affording 
one of the giandest views on the line of the road. 
This is the region of moss agates, gems of vari- 
ous kinds, and precious stones. Agates are found 
all along the line of the road from Green River 



... the distance have their summits far above the 
Ibnits of perpetual snow, and from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet above the springs that are the sources of the 
streams below. These cones aredistinetly strati- 
fled, mostly horizontal, and there are frequently 
vast piles of purplish, compact quartzite, winch 
resemble Egyptian pyramids on a gigantic scale, 
without a trace of grit, vegetation, or water. One 
of these remarkable structures stands out isolated 
from the rest, in the middle of the Yalley of 
Smith's Fork, and is so much like a Gotliic 
church, that the United States Surveying Party 
gave it the name of Hayden's Cathedral, after 
the leader of the exploration. 

Church Jtvttes, — S8T.7 miles from Omaha; 
elevation, 6,317 feet. The particular buttes, 
from which the station derives its name, are 
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about 10 miles south of the station, on tlie old 
overland stage road, but buttes rise up from the 
level plains in tiiis viciolty in evwy direutioii. 
They are, however, fast washing away. The 
annual increase in rain-fall on thi3 desert, since 
the completion of the railroad and the stretch- 
ing of five telegraph wires, is remarkable, and 
is especially noticed by the old settlers. These 
rains, with the frosts of winter, are having a 
noticeable effect on the buttes. Isolated peaks 
have disappeared entirely — and prominent pro- 
jections have been materially lessened. There 
are still a lai^e number, however, chiseled by 
the action of frosts and rains into fantastic 
shipss which will excite the attention and rivet 
the gaze of the traveler, as he passes by ; but, if 
their annual diretinutioa continues, in less than 
half a century, they will have lost their interest 
Near this station is the last crossing of Black's 
Fork, which now bears away to the left, while 
the road ascends another of its branches, called 
the Big Muddy. What has been said in refer- 
ence to abates, etc., of the other stations, will 
apply to Church Buttes with equal foree. 

Curious Seienfi/ic ExjUoratiotis. — 
Church Buttes is a curious formation, located on 
the line o£ the old overland stage route, about 
one hundred and fifty mites east from Salt Lake, 
and at this point having an elevation of 6,731 
fe^t. The formation is part of the Mauvaisea 
Terrea, or Bad Lauds, and consists of a vast de- 
posit of sedimentary saiid-^tones, and marly clay, 
in perfectly horizontal strata, and contain within 
their beds, aoms very remarkable paleontological 
remains. The peculiar effects' of stormy weather 
and flood, in the past, has carved the bluff-linea 
into the most cunous and fantastic forms — loffy 
domes atid pinnacles, and fluted columns, these 
rocks resembling some cathedral of the olden 
tim?, stauding in the midst of desolation. 

Professor, Hayden, in speaking of them says, 
" Distance lends a most delicious enchantment to 
the scene, and the ima^nation can build many 
castles from out of this mass of most singular 
formation. A nearer approach dispels some of 
the illusions, but the mind is no less impressed 
with the infinite variety of detail and the scat- 
tered remains of the extinct life of some far dis- 

In this section are found " moss agates," in the 
greatest abundance, being scattered all over the 
surface of the country. Standing upon one of 
the summits of the highest point of the " Bad 
Lands," llayden says, "as far as the eye can 
reach, upon every side, is a vast extent of most 
inSnite detail, tt looks like some ruined city of 
the gods, blasted, bare, desolate, but grave, beyond 
a mortal's telling." In 1870, a geological expedi- 
tion, headed by Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, 
and known as the " Yale College Expedition of 
1870 " — visited the " Bad Lands " and made a 
geological examination. They were accompanied 



by Buffalo Bill, a military troupe, and ten Pawnee 
Indians, as guides. On the way, Professor JJarsh 
endeavored to explain the mighty changes of 
geology and the grand discoveries they would 
make— and as Buffalo Bill intimated, some of 
them were ''preVylmyh yams." The desolation 
of the country can only be imagined, not de- 
scribed—hour after hour the party marched over 
burning sand-hills, without roc£s or trees, or 
signs of water, while the theiniometer stood at 
1 10° in the shade of the wagons. After fourteen 
hours in the saddle, one of the soldiers, exhaust- 
ed with heat and thirst, flnally exclaimed : 
" What did Gnd AtmiiilUy mate >uek as Ihisjort" 
" Why," replied another more devout trooper, 
" 6V/ Almighty made the caunlry good enottgh, 
hut if 3 Uda deuced geology the professor talks about, 
that spoiled it fill." 

For fresh water the party had to thank the 
favor of a thunder-shower, during which they 
drank from the rims of each other's hats. Their 
researches resulted in the discovery of the re- 
mains of various species of the camel, horse, 
mammals, and others new to science. A branch 
of tliis expedition exploring the canons and 

Slains of Northern Colorado, discovered a large 
eposit which contained great quantities of 
fossil turtles, and rhinoceros, birds, and the re- 
mains of the orew/on,— a remarkable animal 
combining the characteristics of the modern 
sheep, pig and deer. The remains of another mon- 
ster, the Titatioikeriiim, were found of such vast 
proportions, that a lower jaw measured over/inir 
feet in length. At Antelope Station, in one of 
these areodon beds, remains were found ot 
several species of horse ; — one a three-toed ani- 
mal, and anoth^ which, although full grown, had 
attained tlie height of but two feet. In an ex- 
ploration near Green River — the expedition 
found petrified fishes in abundance, and a small 
bed, containing fossil insects, a ri're discnr- 
ery. Here were beetles and dri^ons, Hies and 
grasshoppers; a gigantic fossil mosquito, and 
an extinct flea of grait dimensions were also 
discovered. At Fort Wallace, Xs., the party 
found a trophy in the form of a skeleton of a 
sea serpnnt nearly complete, which alone re- 
quired four days to dig out and bring to the 
camp. This monster when alive could not have 
been less than 60 feet. It had a slender eel- 
like body and tail, with mouth like a boa-con- 
strictor. 

Among the curious incidents which happened, 
was the discovery of a genuine Sioux Indian bur- 
ial ground. The dead were reposing on platforms 
of boughs elevated above the ground, and sup- 
ported at the four comers by poles about eight 
feet in height. On one of these tombs lay two 
bodies, — a woman, decked in beads and bracelets, 
and a scalpless brave, with war paint still on the 
cheeks, and holding in his crumbling hand, 
a rusty shotgun, and a pack of cards. Several 
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incidents oocuiTed fi-om the abundance of rattle- 
snakes. Several animals were bitteii by them, 
and the country at some places fairly swarmed 
with them, humbera were killed every day by 
the horses' feet, and while members of the party 
would occasionally bathe in the riyer, these 
reptiles would baak upon the bank of the sti-eam 
near their clothes, as one of them says, " Their 
humming soon became an old tune, and the 
charm of shcxiting the wretches wore away for 
all but one, who was collecting their rattles as a 
necklace for his lady love." 

Jiampton, — a little over 50 miles from Green 
Kiver, 897.1 railea from Oraalia, and 6,o00 feet 
above the sea. It is simply a side track where, 
occasionally, trains meet and pass. Approaching 
this station, two large buttes lift themselves 
above their fellows on the left side of the track, 
while beyond, a low, dark ridge may be seen cov- 
ered with cedars. In this ridge is an abundance 
of game and good hunting at almost any season 
of the year. The game consists of elk, coyotes, 
wolves, dear, bears, etc. About three miles be- 
fore you reach the next station, you will notice 
off to the right of the ti-ack, a long, low, dark ridge. 
It is also covered with cedars, and it strikes the 
road near Brid^er Station. There ai-e also plenty 
of cedars in the blulfs to the left before you 

Vitrter, — the neit station, which is 904.6 
miles from Omaha, and 6,5o0 feet above the sea. 
The station is named in honor of Col. Dick 
Cai"ter, whose home is here, and who has lived 
here since the completion of the railroad. It is 
the neai'est railroad station to Fort Bridger, 
which is located on Black's Fork, 11 miles due 
south, and reached by daily stages from this 
point. Colonel Carter ia about to try the esperi- 
nunt of raising crops at this station. He has 
built a dam across the creek and di^ a ditch 
nearly 2,000 feet long, which will irrigate the 
ground he proposes to tilL Near Carter, also, 
one can hardly go amiss of moss agates and 
other curious specimans. About 20 miles a 
little north-west of this station, b a mountain 
of coal on a tributary of Little Aluddy. In 
this mountain are found three splendid veins of 
coal, of total thickness of 87 feet, which can be 
traced over ten mllss. also layers of slate 35 to 
30 feet in depth. The coal resembles cannel coal, 
and makes excellent coke for smelting purposes. 
Seven miles north of Carter, a white sul- 
phur spring was discovered in the summer 
of 1375, whose waters will equal, if not 
surpass those of the oelebi-ated springs of 
Vii^nia. Within about a hundred yania of 
these sulphur springs, and at the same time, a 
chalybeate spring was also discovered, but its 
waters have not yet been analyzed, though their 
medicinal qualities are said to be excellent. 
There is also, a fine fresh water spring near by. 
A branch railroad from Carter would pass these 



springs, and reach the mountain of coal in a dis- 

Smith's i'ork, a branch of Black's, is about five 
miles south of Fort Biidger, and Henry's Fork, 
of Green Kiver, is some 25 miles still farther 
south, and is noted for ita rich grazing. Jt is 
mostly occupied by stockmen as a winter range, 
and lar^e numbers of cattle are annually »m- 
tered without hay in its valley. Smitli's and 
Henry's Forks are filled with trout, and afford 
fine fishing, while there is an abundance of game, 
sucli as e&, deer, antelope and bear to attract 
the hunter and sportsman. A plenty of sage 
hens give fine shooting in the summer months- 
Carter is a telegraph station, and has a store 
from which ranchemen, huntCTs, and others ob- 
tain supplies. It was formerly an eating*tation 
on the road and was renowned for the splendid 
trout which were served up by Colonel Carter, 
who was its proprietor. A government road to 
Fort Ellis, Montana, and the Yellowstone Park, 
has been surveyed from this station by way of 
Bear River Valley and the Soda Springs in Idaho. 
It is some 80 miles nearer than by Ogden or 
Corinne, over a fine route, and will probably 
be opened in a year or two. 

Hridger, — HU.l miles from Omaha, with an 
elevation of 6,780 feet. It is a telegi'apii station 
named in honor of Jim Bridger, who was a noted 
hunter and gtiide, for government and other ex- 
peditions. Since leaving Bryan, we have been 
going up hill all the time, and our ascent will 
now be rapid until we pass the divide between 
Piedmont and Aspen. The country is eiceed- 



the valley of the Big Muddy n 
as we approach tlie summit. 

Leroy, — is the next station. It is 910.1 miles 
from Omaha, and 7,123 feet above the level of 
the sea. In passing over only five miles of road, 
we have ascended nearly 350 feet. Leaving this 
place, you will obseiTe old telegraph poles still 
standing on the left of the track. They mark 
the line of the old overland road. About two 
miles west of Leroy, at the base of a hill or 
bl nff , south of the track, are some excellent Soda 
Springs. They are near the road, and trains 
sometimes stop to enable passengers to drink the 
water. In 18/5, an emigrant train stopped at 
these springs a few minutes, when one of the 
passengers, on the way to the springs, picked up 
a most beautiful moss agate, in which tnere were 
six clearly defined, conical shaped trees, each one 
perfect in shape and form. The hills and val- 
leys in this vicinity continue to abound in agates 
and other curious specimens, while soda, iron 
and fresh water springs, are numerous, some- 
times in close proximity to each other. 

Piettmonf. — Here the road, after crossing it, 
leaves the Muddy, which comes in from the 
south. This station is ten miles from Leroy, 
929. 1 miles from Omaha, and has an elevation of 
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7,5i0 feet. In summer, the sceneiv alun^ this 
part of the road is delightful, while mwintirthe 
storms are severe, the wind blowing almost a 
constant gale, while the snow drifts mountains 
high. There are several snow aheds along this 
part of the road, the longest being on the sum 
mit, 2,700 feet in length. The road ha\. 
wind around the P"""° ""■^ '"'" '"^'' '"'' ' 
o£ the hills, i) 
ling back 
ridge l 
Uintah Moiint- 
and the 
highest 
elevation on the 
Union Pacific. 
Off to the left 
these mountains 
i n higher, grand- 



are used in thii coui tr\ for the manufacture of 
chaicoal foi the smelting woiks of Utah. There 
are more of them at Hilliard and Evauston, and 
UiCT will be more fully described then. 

Leading Piedmont, the road makes a long 
eur\p like a horse-shoe doubling on itself, and, 
finaJ; leauhes the summit of the divide in a 




spring have built «p a conical-shaped body with a 
basin on the top. lu this basin the water appears, 
to a small extent, and has evidently sometime 
had a greater flow than at present ; but, as similar 
springs have broken out around the base of this 
cone, the pressure on the main spring h*?, doubt- 
less, been relieved, and its flow, consequently, 
lessened. The cone is about 15 feet high and is 
well worthy of a visit from the tourist At 
Piedmont, the traveler will first observe the per- 
manent coal pita, builtof stone and brick, which 



importar 
the Hillii 
Flume & Lumber Company, which has e: 
property interests here, and in the vicinity. In 
approaching the town from Aspen, the road 
passes down a " draw " or ravine, throngh 
a cut on a curve, and near this place 
enters the Bear River Valley, one of the 
most beautiful, and so far as has been demon- 
strated, fertile valleys of the Rocky Monntainsi 
Two things excite the curiosity of the traveler 
if he has never seen them before ; one is the coal 
pits, and the other is the elevated flume under 
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which trains of cars pasa This fliimp. built of 
timber and boards, is 24 miles lon^, and is 2 OOU 
feet higher wliere it farst taltes the witer fiom 
Bear River, than where it empties the same at 
Hilliai-d. The greatest Ml m any one mile is 
820 feet TKe timber which is brought to the 
station by this flume, is obtained in lai^e 
amounts in the foot hiUs of the Uintah Mount 
ains, or on ^e mountains themselves and is 
mostly pine. The sawmill of the company 
erected at the head of this flume, has a capacity 
of 40,000 feet in 24 hours, with an engine ot 40 



in the constriic- 
tion of this 
flume, and its 
branches in the 



ther 



The cord-wood 
is used for chir- 
ooal. You will 
observe the con 
ical shaped pits 
in which it is 
made, near the 
railway track, 
on the right, as 
you pass west- 
ward, Theie 
are 29 pits oi 
kilns at Hilli- 
ard, ninetsen 
small ones, and 
teu large oqps. 
The smiti! kilns 
require twenty- 
sis cords of 
wood at a All- 

ing, and the """^ 

large ones forty cords The sm ill ones cost 
about 8750, each ; thp laige ones $900 These 
kilns consume 2,000 loidiof wood per month, 
and produce 100.000 busheh of charcoal ae a re- 
sult, in the same time Thpre are other kilns 
about nine miles south of thetoWn in active oper 
ation. There are fine iron and sulphur springs 
within three fourths of a mile of the station 
The reddbli appeal anoe of the mountain we 
have just passed indicitea the presence ot iron 
in this vicinity in large quantities, and coal also 
begins to crop out in different places as we go 
down the valley Beai River is -enownmi for 
its trout. The\ are caught ^outh of the road m 



the mountiift tiibutarie=i and noith of Evans 
ton m Lear Rni^r Lake Ihough the count y 
has somewhat changed in api earance and a d f 
f erent formation has been entered upon we hav e 
not passed the rt^on of agates and gems 
precious and otherwise They are found in the 
vicinity ot Hilhard, m large quantities ttgethei 
with numerous petrifactions of bones etc with 
fossilized fish shells ferns and other matenals 

Twentj hve miles a httle south weit of Hil 
liaid ari' found tno sulphur mountains The 
sulphur is neatly 90 pei cent juie in inex 
haustible ijuan 

The seenery of 
the Uj-per Bear 
River IS rugged 

About 20 miles 
south of Hil- 
liatd is a nat- 
ui il foit which 
was taken poa- 

gdli/ of horse 
thi.'vpsand cut- 
thioats under 
the lead of one 
Jtck >^ atkins, 
a genuine front- 
ier ruffian, who. 




pam 



, for i 



ing 



The hills and 
mountains in 
this vicinity 
abound in 
game, and offer 

mente to sports- 



coiLntry around 
both Hilliard 
and£\anstonis 
the natural home for bears, elk, deei, catamounts, 
Ivnx, wolves, coyotes, wolverines, beaver, mink, 
loxps, baiters mountain lions, wild cats, jack 
rabbits, etc , grouse sage hens, quails and ducks 
in the spnng and fall. Not far north of Evans- 
ton, on Bear KJver, is Bear Lake, ten miles in 
Ipugth, and from five to eight in breadth. The 
boundary line between Idaho and Utah passes 
directly across the lake from east to west. 

Soda Spj-iBj/x.— Farther nortb,at theBigBend 
of Bear River, tiie most interesting group of Boda 
spiings known on the Continent, occupy some 
sit square miles. To those graced with steam 
vent'' Fremont gave the name of Steamboat 
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Springs, from the noise they make like a low- 
pressure engine. Near by is a, spring with an 
orifice brightly stained, with a brilliant yellow 
coating of oxide of iron, from which the water is 
thrown up two feet, 

ludepeiiderice Hock. — This has long been 
a noted landmark, for travelers on the old over- 
land wagon route. Its base which borders the 
road is literally covered with names and dates, 
some of them even before Fremont's expedition 
crossed the Continent — many more welt known. 

Tbe Sweetwater Kiver flows immediately 
along the louthern end ot it, and on the opposite 
side of the stream is another ndge similar to it, 
continning from the south west, which was once 
connected with it. It is a huge example of dis 
integration its rounded form leiembles an 
oblong ha} stack with layers of locks lapping 
over the top and iid"? o£ the mass Thin lajers 



another conspienous landmark, — the Twin Penks, 
which really are but one high peak in the ridge, 
cleft down the centre, dividing it in two, nearly to 
the base. 

View in tJie Uintah Jtlountains.—The 
view we give on page 80, is taken from Photo- 
graph Kidge, elevation, 10,829 feet, — by the 
Hayden Exploring Expedition, and is one of the 
grandest and most perfect mountain views in the 
West. The traveler, as he passes rapidly 
through Echo and Weber Canons, and casually 
notices the chain of mountains at the soutli, can 
form no idea ot their beauty and grandeur. 
Professor Hayden 8a\s of this view In the foi-e- 
grouud of our view 13 a pietuiesq^ue group 
of the mountain pmes In the middle dis- 
tance ghmmeungm the lunlight hke a silver 
thie'wi IB Blacks Foik meandering through 
giassy lawn like paiks, the eye following it up 




have been broken oft in pari; and huge masses 
are scattered all aiouud it On some jiortions of 
the sides they lap down to the grouni, w th s) 
gentle a descent that one can walk up to the top 
without difiBculty. The rock has a circum- 
ference of 1,550 yards. The north end is 183 
feet in height, and the opposite end, 167 feet, 
with a depression in the center of 75 feet. 

Devil's Gate on the Sweetwater. — Follow- 
ing uf> the valley from Independence Rock, and 
five miles north, is another celebrated natural 
curiosity. The DeeiVi Gale, a canon which the 
Sweetwater River has worn through the Granite 
Rid^ cutting it at right<ingles. The walls are 
vertical, being about 350 feet high, and the dis- 
tance through is about 300 yards. The current 
of the stream through the gate is slow, finding 
its way among the fallen masses of rock, with 
gentle, easy motion, and pleasant murmur. 

Fifteen miles farther above the Devil's Gate, is 



to its sources among the < 
the summit ndge The peaks ( 
distance, are inist distinctlj stratified and ap- 
parently horizontal or nearly so, with their sum- 
mits far above the limits of perpetual snow, and 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the springs that 
rise from the streams below." 

Gilbert's Peak, — is one of thehighest peaks 
of the Uintah Mountain Range, named alter 
General GUbert of the U. S. A. It has near its 
summit a beautiful lake of 11,000 feet, and 
above this rises the jwafc abruptly 2,250 more. 
Total, 13.250 feet. 

Throughout these mountains are very many 
lakes, — which gather among the rocks boi-dered 
with dense growth of spruce trees, and form a 
characteristic feature of the scenery. 

Bear Biver City, — After leaving Hilliard, 
the road, as it continues down the valley of Sul- 
phur Creek, passes the site of Bear River City, a 
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once famous town, but which now has not a sin- 
gle building to mark where it once stood; a mile 
and a halt west of Milliard wiU be seen the head- 
boarda of the gi'aves o£ early-day viotera. The 
city was laid out in 1838, aud for a time there 
was high speculation in. lobi, and once the popula- 
tion reached as high as 2,IIIK) jiersoiis. Fre- 
quent garrotin<^ deaths and robberies led to the 
oi^anizat o ot a V gila ce o nm ttee vho h g 
" "8 o£ tl e despe'adoes A ic fi" t ■i t 



tains about 1,500 people, and is a thriving 
business plaiie, owing to proximity of the coal 
mines, its lumber interests and the location of 
the division rauadhouse of twenty stalls, with 
car and machine-shops — giving constant employ- 
meat to a large number of men. The t«wn is 
located on the western bank of Bear Kiver, and 
has abundant water power that might bentiJized 
a ou>"ma i facto les A la ge sa^ mill, lun 
logs licm the 
mountains to- 
VI aid the head 
f the s 

Theyaieiolled 
nto the iner. 



1 lace, also, has 
a Jew charcoal 
kilns— lumber, 
oal and thar- 
coal, being the 
principal prod- 
ucts ot the 




thasitiofB^*! 

River Cit\ HE A E 

.,.^ Millis the road o 1 V 

a low trestle-work — an ope K be g eft 
in the embankment for the pa age of su y s 
water in time of freshe The e va ey 

here has been known to be cove ed n th water 
in the spring. 

Evanxton, — 957 mi s fxim Omaha ele a- 
tion, 6,770 feet. It the count -se t of 

Uintah County, Wyommg Tenitory, aud the 
last town going west, in Wyoming. It con- 



1 'knd taknf,whln & 
us a y he fn nd on he tab s, in 
The p ox m y of his ea lig-sta- 
ton and the one kept ate een E er n he great 
trout-fl. 1 ng rejt on of h Bock Mo aiiis, 
o eatea an expectat on on the part of he t a eler, 
tl at he wi 1 ua y fl d the peek ed beauties 
ser^ed itp at these stations, nor is he often dis- 
appointc'i, in the proper spason of the year. 
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The town has good schools, three or four 
churches and an excellent court-house. A daily 
and weekly newspaper — ■' The Evamlon Age," is 
published hare Bear Eiver which runs throuch 
this place, rises m the Lintah Mountains on the 
south, and luns in a geueial northerly direction 
to the gi'eat soda springs lu Idaho about 120 
miles directly north of Echo City It then turns 
to the south west and empties into Great Salt 
Lake, near Corinne Its vallcj is prrtty well 
settled by Mormons, and rth i il t-'' -^ i 
round its great bend Ne^i tli I i I li 

soda springs and at the nmi i t 

Bear River 
Mountains evi 
dencea of i ol 
canic action aie 
everywhere viii 
ble, and extiiKt 
craters are nc 

Evanston i s 
built mosth on 
the left side of 
the track, as>ou 
enter the town 
the valley in 
ing into the hill 
behind it. This 
hill, were it not 
for the h a I d 
winds and deep 
snows of winter 
would aftord 
soma very fine 
building spots 
and for summer 
residences mu?t 
b e delightful 
In winter, how 
ever, some of 
the little houses 
that skirt the 
hill on tha west- 
ern borders of 
the place, tre 

literally covetel i 

with snow which aiiits over me runs irom 
the south. The agiicultaral prospects of the 
valley, lower down are said to De flattering 
— the Mormon farmer? producing fine crops 
Near Evanston there are a number of cattle 
ranches where hay is cut and cattle havp to be 
fedandshelt-iedduiing the wintei There have 
also been som" successful experiments in raising 
potatoes, cabbages, turnips, parsnips, radishes, let- 
tuce, onions and other "garden truck," while oats, 
barley and wheat can undoubtedly be raised in 
favorable seasoits. Notice the altitude of this 
place, and then the traveler can form the best 
opinionas to whether agriculture, as, t steady busi- 



ness, can be made successful. Candor compels 
us further to say that frosts may happen during 
every one of the summer months. 

Sportiriff. — Evanston, however, possesses all 
the attiactious which delight the spoitfman 
The mountains to the noith and south and the 
high hills in the immediate ticmity aie tuU of 

fame, while Bear Eiver is i enon ned for its trout 
he streams fli)Wing into Bear Kiier on 
eithei side both north and south ot the 
town aie full ot tiuut and aftord excellent 
spoit in those seasmi of the jeir when their 
citi,hinii IS not prohibited by liw while 
Beai I ake some 
miles 
north from all 

iriiiiiiM.il - iiHMiJi -=-= ''''''* "^ could 

■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ learn about it. 



chosen 




Ki Hf^n OF RFAit rufk gin to tlncken 

as you pioceed west At Eianston they haie 
quite a settlement, the shanties and buildings 
on the nght of the track and opposite the depot 
being China Town Here they have their 
'Joss house saloons and residences Ah Sag 
their head man speaks very good English has 
his Chinese wife with him and with the e^cej 
tion of the inevitable cue dresses and appeals 
like the Americans, with whom he has now lived 
for about fifteen years. 

About three miles fiom Evanston, on the east 
side of Bear River, is Alma, the coal miners' 
town. Here coal mines belonging to the Cen- 
tral Pacific, the Union Pacific, and to P. II. 
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Winsor are worked. Mr. Winsor is just open- 
it^ his mine — which is nearest to EvanstoTi — 
while the other mines have been worked for 
some time. " The Rocky Mountain Coal Com- 
pany," is the name of the coi-poration which 
supplies the Central PfMiifle with coal. In 1875, 
this company mined 98,897 tons, or 9,890 cars 
of coal. They have three mines open. In one 
year, not long since, they mined about 150,000 
tons, or 15,000 eara. The Union Pacific having 
other mines along their road do not, of course, 
mine as much here as does the Rocky Mountain 
Company. 

A Mountain on fire. 
Do not be startled at this announcement, yet 
this is a genuine fact; the companies operating 
these mines, have been put to immense labor and 
expense to keep mider control an immense fire in 
their coal veins. These mines took fire from 
spontaneous combustion in this way. They 
perhaps took out too much coal in the first 
place, that is, did not leave pillars enough 
to support the overhanging walls; what is 
called "slack" — coal that has crumbled hy 
action of air — was also aUowed to accumulate 
in the mine. The vein of fire clay nest 
above the vein of coal fell down on this slack, 
and caused spontaneous combustion of the 
coal underneath it A fire with a perpetual 
supply of fuel is rather a hard thing to master, 
and in a coal mine generally awakens no small 
amount of anxiety. In fact, it is very danger- 
ous. As soon as it was discovered, and its loca- 
tion fixed, the company immediately began to 
wall around it ; they ceased all opei-ations in its 
immediate vicinity, and with rock, lime and 
sand, made their aii^tight walls along th 
slopes," between "the rooms" and acros th 
air passages," until the outside air was com 
pletely shut out, and the fire entirely sh t 
and awaited further developments. Occasi Hy 
it breaks out over a piece of this wall, and th 
they begin farther ba^ik and wall again. B t 
the fire is not estinguished and probably 
will be. Water will not quench it, its acti 
the fire clay only increases the difficulty. I d 
of these fli-e wafis, pillar after pillar ot th I 
left standing to support the roof has been con- 
sumed, and the earth and rocks above have 
fallen into the cavity, leaving great craters on the 
side of the mountain, and the rock-ribbed pile 
itself has seamed and cracked open in places above 
the burning fires. Air has thus got in and the 
rains and melting snows of spring run into these 
fissures and craters, dissolving the iire clay, and 
thus add to the extent of the burning mass. 
But everything goes on around the mine with- 
out excitement, and as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Watchmen are kept on duty all the time, 
and the first appeai-ance of the fire near the 
walls is detected and a new wall built. And 



thus while the smouldering fires are burning up 
the coal in one part of the mine, men are taking 
it out unconcernedly in anothei' part, to supply 
the locomotives with the power to generate 
steam. 

How long the fire will burn no one can tell. 
It will only stop when the fuel upon which 
it feeds is exhausted, and this can only be 
cut off by mining all around it, taking out 
the full thickness of the vein — 26 feet— and 
thus exhausting the supply. It will then cave 
in and the rest of the mine can be saved. 
Goal mining has its dangers, not the least' 
of which are "slack and waste" which result 
in fires. In Mine No. 1, of the Rocky Mount- 
ain Coal Company, the fire is confined in a space 
250 hy 600 feet In Mine No. 2, owned by 
same company, it is confined by a space 175 by 
1,100 feet. 

A Valuable Coal ilfiwe,— Leaving Evana- 
ton, in about two miles the branch to Alma 
turns off to the right, and the town with 
hoisting works of the coal companies can 
be plainly seen, together with a beautiful view 
down the Bear River Valley. On what is called 
Twin Creek, down this valley, the Wyoming Coal 
& Coke Company, have discovered and located a 
coal mine 41 miles due north from Evanston. 
The mine is on the east side of Bear River. 
This company has what it claims to be a mount- 
ain of coal. The veins on the eround level are 
four and one-half feet thick, aoove it there are 
about six feet of slate ; then a ten foot vein of 
coal ; then sandstone about five feet thick — 
what minera call "Winn rock;" then three 
feet of fire clay ; then two feet of coal ; then al- 
ternate layers of fire clay and coal 26 feet ; then 
1 f t of solid fire clay; then sandstone, fime- 
sto tc, to the summit, it being about 400 
f t 1 ve the level surface around it A shaft 
h bee i sunk from the ground level, and an- 
th in of coal struck ten feet below the sur- 
fac We are minute in giving this description 
f th Gokl mine, because it is claimed that the 
1 t furnishes will coke, that it will p^ve 50 
p t coke, and coke is the great demand of 

th m Iting furnaoes in the mining regions of 
th p t of the Continent. It is claimed that 
the 

establish conclusively its t 
ovens for coking purposes have been put in. 
The work of the present year will, satisfactorily 
determine the question whether coking coal can 
be found in the Rocky Mountains. The history 
of rich mineral-producing regions is that the 
metals are usually (because cheaper) brought to 
the fuel instead of caiTying the fuel to the metal. 
Hence if these coal mines are proved to produce 
good coke, a town of smelters must spring up 
near by. 

Walisatch, — a telegraph station, on the divide 
between Bear River Valley and Echo Canon. It 
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is 968 miles from Omaha, and reported to be 
6,879 feet above the level of the sea. The I'oad 
Iiere crosses a low pass in the Wahsatch Kaiige 
of Mountains. As yon ascend the beautiful yal- 
leyleadingto this statiou, the grim peaks of the 
Uint^a tower up in the distauce on your left, 
while the adjoiiinig hills shut out the higher ele- 
vations of the Wasatch Range, on the north. 
Iveaving Evanaton, the road turns abi-uptly to 
the left, and the town and valley are soon lost to 
sight. Four miles out, on the left side of the 
track, the traveler will notice a sign put up on a 
post — the east side of which reads, " Wyoming," 
the west side, " Utah." Wahsatch was formerly 
a tenninus of a sub-division of the road, and 
contained the regular diuing-hallof the company, 
with roundhouse, machiue and repair shops, etc. 
The water in the tauk is supplied from a mount- 
aiu spring near by, and a " Y " for tnming 
engines, aud a small house to shelter one, is 
about all that is left of a once famous town. 

Artesian WtMs. — It has been our candid 
opinion that the great plains, basins and alkali 
desert's which lie between the Rocky Mountains 
, and Sierras can all be reclaimed and soil made 
fertile by the sinking of artesian wells. The en- 
tire Humboldt Valley can be made productive 
by this means alone. As a proof of the success 
of sinking artesian wells, we can mention 
several along the Union Pacific Railroad. Com- 
mencing at Separation and terminating at Rock 
Springs, a distance of 108 miles, the Union 
Pacific Railroad has sunk successfully six arte- 

One at Separation, 6,900 feet above sea level, 
is 1,180 feet deep, the water rising to within 10 
feet of the surface. 

At Creston, 7,030 feet elevation, the well is 
only 300 feet deep, furnishing abmidant supply 
of water at that point. 

At Washakie, 6,697 feet elevation, the well is 638 
feet deep. The water rises 13 feet above the sur- 
face, and flows at the rate of 800 gallons per hour. 

At Bitter Creek, 6,685 feet elevation, the well 
is 096 feet deep, dischai^ing at tha surface 1,000 
gallons per hour, aud with pumping, yields 2,160 
gallons per hour. 

At Point of Rocks, elevation 6,4fi0 feet, the 
well is 1,000 feet deep, and the supply of water 
abundant, although it does not rise to the sur- 
face nearer than 17 feet. 

At Rock Springs, at aSi elevation of 6.280 feet, 
the well is 1,156 feet deep, and disehaigea at the 
surface 980 gallons pet hour, or at 26 feet above 
the surface, 571 galloiis per hour. 

As the elevation of all these places is 2,000 feet 
or more above the Salt I.ake Valley, and also the 
Humboldt Valley, there is every probability that 
the sinking of artesian wells in these valleys 
would result in an immense flow of water. 

Chinese Workmen. — The Chinese are em- 
phatically a peculiar people, renowned for their 



industry and economy. They will live comfort- 
ably on what the same number of Americans 
would throw away. Theb peculiarities have 
been so often described that a repetition of them 
to any great extent is not needed here. Never- 
theless a sight of them always awakens a curios- 
ity to know all there is to be known concerning 
tiieir customs, habits, social and moral relations, 
etc. A great deal that they do is mysterious to us, 
but perfectly plain and simple to them. In their 
habite of eating, for instance, why do they use 
"chopsticks" instead of forks? "Same as 
'Melican man's fork" said one as we watched its 
dextrous use. Their principal articles of diet 
seem to be rice and poiTi. They reject the great 
American fashion of fiyiiig nearly everything 
they cook, and substitute boiling instead. In 
the center of a table, or on a bench near by, they 
place a pan filled with boiled rice. To this each ' 
one of the " mess " will go and fill his bowl with 
a spoon or ladle, return to the table and take his 
" chopsticks " — two slender sticks, about the 
length of an ordinary table knife, and operate 
thein with his fingera as if they were fastened 
together with a pivot, like shears, lifting the 
bowl to his mouth eveiy time he takes up the 
food with the "chopsticks." Tlie pork for a 
"mess" will be cut into small pieces and placed 
in one dish on the table from which each one 
helps himself with these " chopsticks. " In 
other words "they all dive into one dish" for 
their pork. They ai-e called " almond-eyed 
celestials "—but did you ever notice how much 
their eyes resemble those of swine? 

The fii-st gang of Chinamen you meet with on 
the read are employed near Table Rock; foi^ 
merly they extended to Riiwlina, but they are in- 
eflieient laboi'crs, although industrious, especi- 
ally in the winter. We shall see more of them 
by the time we reach the Pacific Coast. Rock 
Springs as a town is mostly composed of dug- 
outs, shanties, holes in the gi'ound, etc., occupied 
by miners, including Chinamen, together with a 
few substantial buildings, such aa the company's 
store, a good school-house, two or thiee ordinaiy 
hotels and the customai-y saloons. The iinjior- 
taiice of the town is wholly due to the coal trade, 
otherwise it would be nothing. 
ECHO AJVD WEBER CAN02^S.. 

And now, with full breath and anxious 
heart, repressed excitement and keen zest,— 
we anxiously scan the scenes from oar win- 
dows or platforms, and prepare for one grand, 
rushing descent into the glories of Echo Canon. 
The writer will never forget the feelings of ovei^ 
whelming wonder and awe, as with the seal of ad- 
miration in both eye and lips, the ride through this 
famous canon was enjoyed. Rocks beside which 
all eastern scenes were pijtmies, rose up in astound- 
ing abniptnesa and massiveneas — colossal old .Ti- 
tans of majestic dimensions, and sublimely so3,r- 
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ing Rummits, and perpendicular aides,— succeeded 
eaoli otlier for miles, and tlie little company of 
spectators, seemed but an insignificant portion of 
the handiwork of the Almighty. The train of 
cars, which, on the plain, seem&d so full of life, 
and grand in power, here was dwarfed into 
baby carriages ; and the shriek of the whistle, as 
it echoed and resounded along the clifEs and from 
rock to rook, or was hemmed in by the confines 
of the amphitheatre, appeared like entering 
the portals to the palace of some Terrible 
Being. Into the short distance of sixty miles 
is crowded a constant succession of those 
scenes and objects of natural curiosity, which 
form the most interesting part of the road, 
and have made it world-wide in fame. It 
seems hard, after nearly a week of expectation 
and keen anxiety for a glimpse of such 
Scenes of gi'andeur, and aftor more than two 
days of steady riding over the smooth surface of 
the rolling upland plain, to find all the most 
magnificent objects of interest crowded into so 
short a space, and passed iu less than three 

Travelers must remember, however, that the 
scenes witnessed from the railroad "are but a very 
little portion of the whole. To gather tnie re- 
freshing glimpses of western scenery, the tourist 
must get away from the railroad, into the little 
valleys, ascend the bluffs and mountains, and 
views yet more glorious will greet the eye. Echo 
Canon is the most impressive scene that is beheld 
for over 1,500 miles, on the overland railroad. 
The constant succession of rooks — each growing 
more and more huge, and more and more perpen- 
dicular and colossal in form — make the attrac- 
tions of the valley i/rou> upon the eye histead of 
decrease. 

The observer enters the canon about on a level 
witii the top of the rocks, and even can overlook 
them, then gradually descends until at the very 
bottom of the valley the track is so close to the 
foot of the rocks, the observer has to elevate his 
head with an upward look of nearly 00°, to scale 
their summits. Let us now prepare to descend, 
and brace ourselves eagerly for the exhilaration 
of the ride, the scenery of which will live with 
jou in memory for years. 

Entering Echo C«»«». — Leaving Wah- 
satch we pass rapidly down grade, into the 
canon, and we will point out, in detail, all 
objects of interest as they are passed, so that 
travelers may recognize them. From Wahsatch, 
especially, you want to look with all the eyes you 
have, and look quick, too, as one object passes 

Slickly out of sight and another comes into view, 
bout a mile from Wahsatch, you will notice 
what is called the " Z " canon where the road 
formerly zigza^ed down a small canon, ou 
the left, and passed through the valley of the 
creek to near Castle Rock Station, where it united 
with the present line. Two miles farther on. 



over heavv grades and short cinves, you enter 
tunnel No. 2, which is 1,100 feet long. Tass- 
ing through the tunnel, the high reddish rocks, 
moulded into every conceivable shape, and 
frequent side canons cut through the walls on 
either side of the road. You reaah at last 

CasUe Kw:k S*M«on,— about eight and one- 
half miles from Wahsatch, 976.4 miles from 
Omaha with an elevation of 6,290 feet. It is bo 
called from the rock a little east of the station 
which bears the same name. Notice the arched 
doorway on one comer of the old castle just 
after it is passed, with red colored side pieces, 
and capped with gray. In close proximity are 
some needle rocks— sharp-pointed — one small one 
especially prominent. Ktill nearer the station is 
a shelving rodk on a projecting peak. Opposite 
the water tank are rocks worn in curious shape. 
Further on, about half a mile, is a cave with 
rocks and scattering cedars above it. Next 
comes what is termed " Swallows' Mest," be- 
cause of the numerous holes near the top, 
chiseled out by the action of both water and 
wind, and in summer sheltering a large number 
of swallows. Toward it in summer mouths, 

■' The Swallows Homeward fl j." 

Then comes a honey-combed peak with a 
shelving gray rock under it, after which we pass 
through, what the railroad boys call " gravel " or 
"wet cut" — the sides being gravel, and springs 
breaking out in the bottom by the track. Then 
Phillip's Canon juts in from the right with 
yai-ds for cattle at its mouth. See the cnrious 
foi-matioDS along the side of this canon as you 
pass it. About four miles from the last station, 
are other castle rocks similar in appearance to 
those already passed, and rocks with caps and 
slender little spires like needles. Then comes a 
singular perpendicularcolumnjuttingout in front 
of the ledge, with outstretched wings as if it 
would lift itself up and fly, but for its weight. 

This is called the " Winged Rock." If there 
was a projection in front to resemble a 
neck and head, the rock would appear very 
much lite an eagle or some other lai^e bird, 
with pinions extended just ready to fly- A little 
below this, are the " Kettle Rocks " huge gray- 
looking boulders, nearly to the top of the ledge, 
looking like immense caldi-on kettles. Behind 
them are some sharp-pointed projections like 
spires. These rocks are capped with red, but 
gray undemeath. Then comes "Hood Rock" 
a single angular rock about half way to the lop 
of the ledge, worn out in the center, and resem- 
bling the three-cornered hoods on modem ulster 
overcoats. About a mile before reaching the 
next station, the rocks are yellow in appearance 
and rounding a point you will notice sandstone 
layers with a dip of more than 45 degrees, show- 
ing a mighty upheaval at some period in the re- 
mote past 
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Itanffinff Mode, — a little over seven miles 
from Castle Kock, and 983.7 mUes from Omaha; 
elevation, 5,974 feet. The descent has been 
ver^ rapid since we struck this oanon. This 
station is wrongly named. All books and guides 
which represent the rocks of Echo Canon over- 
hanging the railroad, are erroneous. Nothing in 
the shape of a hanging rock can be seen, 
but as you pass the station, you will notice how 
the elements have worn out a hollow or canity 
in one place, which is bridged by a slim gray 
rock, nearly horizontal in position, forming a 
natural or hanging bridge across the cavity, 
about 60 feet in depth. It can be seen as you 
I>ass around a curve Just after leaving the sta- 
tion. Going a little farther, you notice what is 
called " Jack-in-the-Pulpit-Eock," at the comer 
of a projecting ledge, and near the top there- 
of. A round gray column, flat on the surface, 
st-ands in front ; this is the pulpit, while 
in close proximity rises the veritable "Jack" 
himself, as if expounding the law and gospel to 
liis scattering auditors. Then comes the 

North Fork of Eclio Cnnon,—&oy!w 
which more water annually fiows, than in the 
mam canon Now bendmg around a curve if 
you Ixik forwaid it seems as though the train 
was about to thiow ns dnectly against a high 
pieoipice in front and that there \(afi no way of 
esc'ipe but we keep onwaid and finally pas^ 
safely on anotliei side We now approach what 
aie called the narrows The rocky sides 
of the ctnon seem to draw together Notice 
the fiime of an old iickety sawmill on the 
left and a shoit di-,tance below still on the 
left see a huge, conical ihiped rock rising 
close to the tiacfc We are paiticuUr m men 
tioning these because thev are hndmii ks 
and will enable the traveler to know when 
he IS neai the ledge on the right of thp 
tiiek, upon which the Moimons piled up 
stones to roll down on Gen Albert fe]dne\ John 
sons aimy when it should [ass heie, in Vin' 
Thp canon vutually becomes a goige here and 
th" wT.'^n road luns clo'se to the base of the hi,»li 
bluffs (it could not be made in any other place) 
— which the Moimons fortifiiid after a fashun 
how you pass these forts high up on the toj 
on the outfr edge or rim you will ^tiU see small 
1 lies ot stones which they gathered theie for of 
teitsive operations, when the trains and soldiers 
of the aimy went ly They look small — they 
are so far off and you pass them so quickl/ — 
not larger than jour fist— but neieitheless tlipy 
lie theie They are be'^t seen as they tecede 

At the time we sjeak of (13j") there vsis 
trouble between the Moimons and the United 
States ftuthoiities which lei to the sending of 
an irmj to Salt Lake City It appifached as 
fai as tort Biid„ei \sh«ie^the season bein^ 
1 te— It « nt I tJ wintei juaitc s It w-is v 



pected to pass through this canon, however, that 
same fall, and hence the pi-epai'ations which the 
Mormons made to receive it. Their army— the 
Nauvoo LegioUf rediciuus, under tlie command of 
Gen. Daniel H. Wells, had it« camp near these 
rocks, in a little widening of the valley below, 
just beyond where you pass a " pocket " of 
boulders, or detached paints of the ledges above, 
which have sometime, in the dim past, rolled 
into the vaUey. The rocky foi-t bemg passed, 
with the pocket of boulders and the site of the 
old camp, the traveler next approaches " Steam- 
boat Rock," a huge red projection like the prow 
of a big propeller, A little cedar, like a flag of 
perpetual gi-een, shows Its head on the bow, 
while £ai-ther back, the beginning of the hurri- 
cane deck is visible. It slopes off to the rear, 
and becomes enveloped in the rocky mass 
around it. By some, this is called " The Gi-eat 
EasteiTi," and the one just below it, if anything, 
a more perfect representation of a steamer, is 
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called The Gieat Republic." They are really 
cunous formations and wonderful to those who 
Icok upon Uiem foi the first time. "Sentinel 
Kock comes nest It is within a cove and 
seems w ithdrawn from the front, as though shun- 
ning the gaze of the passing world, yet in a posi- 
tion to observe every ihinjj that goes by.^ If the 
tiain tt Duld onh ^top and give yon more time — 
1 ut thi cmiictl loie and your only ri 
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3 to pause at Eclio and let it pass, while you 
wait for the one following. This will give you 
ample opportunity to see the natural wondera 
congregated in this viciaity. We have almost 
reached the mouth of Eclio Creek, and the 
Weber River conies in from the left, opposite 
" Bromlef-f Cathedra'," ia front of which stands 
" Pulpit Roek," on tha moat extended point as 
you turn the elLowm the roiJ Thu Cathi^ 
dial la nam" I lu honm of J E Biomley Esj 
who has livpd at — 

h hosmcelS s f 
aud who CT. 1 
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Line It 
some distance 

— around the 
bend in t h 
mjantftin 1 1 1 



spires tu 
and domu 
either I 

Pulpit R 
K BO called ti n 
its resembli iLf 
to an old f Vih 
lonad pulpit. 



know how higli the ledges are, which have been 
so rapidly passed. Wu are infonned tliat Mr. 
S. B, Reed, one of the civil engineers who 
constructed this pai-t of the railroad, stated that 
theaverageheightof all tJie rocks of Echo canon, 
is from 600 to 8K0 feet above the reread. 

As you approach the elbow referi'ed to, there 
is an opening through the mountains on the left, 
and in close pioximity to l*ulvit Rock" tJie 
W iters of Echo tieek unite with those of Weber 
River, 'n hich 

through thLs 
opening If not 
the sicuthem- 
m Dfct point on 
the hi e of the 
road it IS next 
to it louhave 
been tia\eljng 
in a south weat- 
ei ly direction 
since leaving 
E^anston you 
new lound the 
11 ow 



pla. 



jniiv pcipl-- 

t il the Pioj h 
t of tbp Loid 

Uiurr-h of Til 



L-kttei 




to 14 



oithviK 



the 



beautiful fpol — 
.alley nestled 



betwe 



the 



Lake City 

prpached to th) '" *" "" 

assembled multitud frt m tliH ex'ilt-d emi 
iience but whd" we dislike to spoil a story 
that lends such a charm to the plica and 
clothes it with histoiic interest neverthelpss 
such 13 not the fact Thi> ollest and most 
faithtul Mormons we couH find in Echo 
know nothinii of any such transaction Our 
cut 11 a faithful i epreaentatioii of this re- 
markable rock. It IS estimated to be about aixty 
feet high — above the track. You will desirn tJ) 



hills with I 
deuces of thrift 
en eveiy hand. 
This station is 
ne-irly nine and 
a h-Of miles 
frcm Hanging 
Bock 995 miles 
fHmOmaha, 
and 5 il5 feet 
alove the level 
cfthesea The 
tonn and the 
( mon are right- 
ly named, lor 
the iqort of a 
gun or pistol 
discharged 



this c 



L will 
bound fiom mdp to side m continuous echoes, 
until it Anally dies away Bromley s Cathe- 

dnl rears its red-stamed columns in rear of 
and overshadowing the town while ojposite 
IS a lofty peak of the Wahsatch Range To 
the right the v-iUey oitens out for a short dis- 
tance like an amphithpatre near the lower ex- 
trcmil^ of which ' The Witohes a group of 
rocks, hft then weird ind grotesque forms. 
They are about half way to the summit of tlie 
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ledge behind them. Wobrr \ alley fi m ita 
source to the Great Salt Lake is piett\ thickly 
settled with Mormons, though quite a numbei of 
Geiitilen have obtained a foothold lu the mmes 
and along the line of the railroad 

Upper Weber VaUei/.—irom this station 
there is a, nairow gauge raih-oid up the M eber 
Valley io Coalville, seven miles m length 
The town has two or thiee stoies hotel 
saloons, etc., and a school house la to be 
built this year, Accomniodati ns f ft I 
ing parties, with guides, can here be I 
The Echo and 
Weber Rivera, 
with tieir tribu- 
taries, abound 



of 

deer, bear, stc 
in the mount 
ains. Richaid 
r. Burton, the 
African exploi 
er, visited this 
canon and Salt 
Lake City in 
1880, and wiote 
a book called 
"City of the 
Saints," which 
was publishpi 
by the Ilarieis 
in 18G2. He 
speaks of the 
s of this 
valley as tol 
lows: "Echo 
Kanyou has 1 ut 
one fault ; its 
sublimity ^ ill 
make all 
lar " 



Wa 

Mo 

about 50 miles 

a south-eastern direction from Echo flows ^ 

due west to Kamoias City, when it turns to the 
north-west and passes in that geneial direction 
into the Great Salt Lake, not far from Ogden. Go- 
ing up this riTer from Echo, Grass Creek flows in 
about two and a half miles from the starting 
point. This creek and canon runs very nearly 
parallel to Echo Creek. Very important and ex- 
tensive coal mines have been discovered from two 
to four miles up this canon. It is not as wild or 
rugged in its formation as Echo Canon, The 
mines are soon to be developed. Two and a half 
miles above the mouth of Grass Creek is 



Coul^ iUe, — a tonn of abont OOU f eo^le, with 
a few ele^nt buildiiipS among which are the 
Mormon bishops residence and a fine two-story 
buck Lourt-honse which stands on an elevation 
near the town and can be seen for a long dis- 
tance The town is situated on the south side of 
Chilk Cieek where it empties into 'W eber Biver. 
riiis cieek also inns neaily paiallel with Echo 
Canon and rises in the mounteins near the head 
of the Hilhaid Luraler Company's flume It is 

1 I r I ilk C rppfc frnm the white chalky ap- 

t the UulTs alu ^ its banks Coalville 

IS 1 Mormon 




with a hotel, 
itoies giist^mill sawmill etc It is located at 
the junction of Silvei Creek with the Weber. 
StiU going np the Weber ni abont three miles 
there is another Mormon settlement tailed Three 
Mile, it has a "co-op" store, bishop's resi- 
dence, and a tithing office. 

Peoa. — Leaving Three Mile, and jiursuing 
the course still up one of the most beautiful val- 
leys in the country, the tourist will reach Peoa, 
a nice little farming town, in five miles travel. 
Evidences of thrift and of the snooessful cultiva- 
tion of the soil, are visiWe all along the val- 
ley, but it is a wonderful matter to eastern 
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racteiis 
t c« I ut "Jac^ 

CI ifk, >. iv .. u, J. ^tenhty 

Iiniratioii has done it ali The labor to accom 
plifli it his been immense hut thirty five to 
forty bushels of sprmij- wheat to the icre attest 
the leMilt, The boiI has been pio\ert to be very 
pi-ohfio 



Katfimnt f if w —Nest on this mountain 
lounipy comes Kimmas City, eight miles 
beyond Peoa. on Kammas Prairie. This ia 
an elevated plateau about four miles by ten, 
and afEor Is some very fine ffrazing lands 
and meadows It is nearly all occupied by 
stockmen Heie thf ^\ eber makes a grand de- 
tour commt, frtm the mountains in the east, it 
here 1 1 1 F. almost a s ju vre corner toward the 
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north, and then pursues its way through valleys 
and goi'ges, through hills aud iiiouiitaiiis to a 
quiet rest ill the waters of the Great bait Lake, 
Above this prairie the nver cuta its way throug-h 
a w Id rocky caiiou, laehiug' its sides with foam 
1. though angry at its couliuement, out into the 
pi e wjere it seems to gather strength for its 
ext fea tul plunge in the rocky goi'ges below. 
I the lofty peaks of the mountains, east of 
kan mas Ivairie, in the frigid realms of perpet- 
il s o \ the traveler will find the head of Welier 
U e a I the routs to it will give htm some of 
ths grandest views to be foiuid oji the American 
CoiitlneiLt. 

I^m-iey's Fnrh. — lho old stage road to 
the " City of the Saints," after leaving Echo 
passed up the AVeber to Wanship, at the 
month ot Silver Creek ; thence nine miles 
to Parley's Park, a lovely place in summer, 
where a week or two could be whiled away 
ill the beauty of the valley and amidst the 
gi^andeiu" of the mountains. There are tiircc 
things in nature which make a man feel small — 
as though he stood in the presence of Divinity 
These are the ocean, with its ceaseless I'oav ; the 
mighty plains in their solitude, and vrfth theii 
sense of loneliness; and the mountains in tboii 
towering greatness, with heads almost beyond 
the ken of mortal vision, and crowned witli 
eternal snows. Parley's Park is nearly round in 
shape, about four miles in diameter, and almost 
surrounded by the rocky domes of the Wahsatch 
Range. The old stage road leaves Park City to 
the left, and reaches the summjt on the west side 
of the divide ; thence, it follows down Parley's 
Canon to Salt Lake City, forty-sight miles, by 
this routs, from Echo. The mountain streams 
alon" this road abound in trout, while elk deer 
and bear, will reward the hmiter's toil There 
are ranches and small fanns by the way which 
will afford abundant stopping places for reat and 
food ; there are mines of inarveloua richness to 
reward one's curiosity, if nothing else will do it 
and, in fact, there is probably nothing which can 
h-) gamed along the line of the Union Pacitc 
which wil! afford so much gratification, at to lit- 
tle expense, of either money or time, ts a Ipi 
surely jaunt of a, week or two up the ruer and 
its tributaries from Echo. 

Characieristlat of Ec/io antl Weber 
C(t)ion.s,—'lhs, massive rooks which form Echo 
Canon, are of red sandstone, which by liie steady 

Eroc333 of original erosion and sabseiinent weather 
we worn into their present shape The r 
si ipas are exceedingly c nous a d the r a er 
agehBght oOO to 800 feet At the anththe 
atre and tl e btpamboat Kock tl e 1 ght s 
f uU^ 800 feet to the summ t Phere is i Ixii 1 
project on n the wall of ijck ear the Pulp t 
call d Hangi g Rock but t s ci mposed of a 
na s of coa se co f.lomorat*' w! q\ s eat Iv 
wablei ayTlsot Jo 1 



tya 
ley of the Weber, through wiiioh flows a 
beautiful mountain stream. In one ot our 
illustrations is shown a railroad train passing 
through this valley and descending to tiie en- 
trance of Weber Canon just below. This is the 
sketch of the special excursion train of the New 
York and Eastern Editorial Excursion Party 
of 1875 who, at this part, the centei ot the val 
ley, midniy between the two canons were pro 
fuse 111 (hen eiclamatious of dehght at the 
scene of beauty 

A cniious feature of Echo Canon is that its 



and that the V 



I lijs also, upc n th'' 




same side its wild st tnd n t i i t tin Ik 
•seeniry Th,' eiitiin.e inU dq utuip h m 
each canon is distinguished wiih gieit ihriipt- 
ness and distinctness ^ra^elers who can enjoy 
the fortmite position of the lowest step on the 
platform of each car can witness all the scenes 
ot Echo and Weber Canons to the best odvin 
tage The view is particulaily fine,— as when 
the trtm descnbes ttie sharp turn under and 
around Pulpit Rock the view fiom the last plat- 
foim inchides the whole length of the tiam on 
the cut ve,— and overhead the ]iitting pomt of 
the rock and farther above, the maRsiie Rock 
Mnunt.iin, theovenlookto the entire valley. Just 
ai the train rounds at Pulpit Rock, passengei-s 
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on the south side of the train, will have a pretty 
little glimpse of the uppei- portion of NV'eber 
Uiver, with its green banks and tree verdure — a 
charming relief to the bare, dry plaius, so con- 
stant and even tiresome. A cunous feature of 
thJB little Weber Valley, are the terraces. Near 
Echo City ia a low, narrow bottom, near the 
river ; then an abrupt ascent of 30 I'eet ; then a 
level plain or bottom of 20O to 400 yards ; then 
a gentle ascent to the rock Wuffs. 

The Weber River ia exceedingly crooked in 
its course, — originally occupying the entii* width 
of the little space in the canon— ^and in constructs 
ing the raihxiad at various points, the road-bed 
here has been built directly into the river, to 
make room for the track. The average angle of 
elevation of the heights of Weber Canon is 70 
to 80 degrees,— and the height of the summits 
above the river is 1,500 to 2,000 feet. In this 
canon is found a thick bed of hard, red 
sandstone, of great value for building stone, — 
wiiioh can be wrought into fine forms for culvert^ 
fronts of buildings, caps, sills, etc. Emerging 
from the mouth of WeVer Canon— and turning 
to the right, every vestige of rugged canon 
scenery vanishes, and the scene is changed 
into one of peace and quietness of valley life. 
Hero tlie Weber River has a strong, powerful 
current — with heavy and constant fall oper beds 
of water-woi-n stones, and fallen rocks of im- 
mense size. In the spring and summer months, 
it is swollen by the meltnig of enow from the 
mountains, and is of great depth,— though usually 
it avei-ages but foiu- to six fept in depth and its 
width, at the mouth of the canon, is usually 
120 feet. 

The remainder of its course to the Great Salt 
Lake, is through a lar^ open bottom of increas- 
ing breadth, along which gather little vill^es, 
grain fields, meadows, brilliant with flowei-s of 
which the Indian Pink, with- its deep scarlet 
elustei-s, is most luxuriant. The hills are smooth 
in outline, and as we approach Ogden, the grand 
summit of the Wahsatch Mountains, with snowy 
pe^s, arise behind, in front, and northward, 
ai'ound us bold and impressive. This is the range 
of mountaius which border the east side of the 
Salt Lake Valley, and will accompany us, as we 
go southward to Salt Lake City. 

Socks of n^eber CMnoJ^.— Returning to 
the road; after leaving Echo you will soon 
notice, on the north side of the track, two 
curious formations. The first is a gronp of 
reddish-coloi-ed cones of different sizes and 
varying some, in sha^e, but on the whole 
I'emarkably uniform in their appearance. 
These are known as Battlement Rocks. TTiey 
are about one mile, perhaps not that, be- 
low Echo. Next eome the wierd forms of " The 
Witches "—looking as though they were talking 
with each other. Tjiese are grav, and about 
this place it seems that the formation changes — 



the red-colored rocks disappearing — dark gray 
taking their place. How these columns were 
formed will ever be a question of interest to 
those who are permitted to see them. One of 
the Witches especially looks as though she was 
afflicted with tne "Grecian bend'' of modern 
fashiou, a fa«t which does not at all compoit 
with the dignity or character of a witch. 'V\ orn 
in fantastic shapes by the storms of ages, and 
capped with gray, they stand as if "mocking the 
changes and the chance of time." Four 
miles below Echo, we lound a rocky point, 
nearly opposite to which lies the little Mormon 
Village of Hennifei-ville, on the left side of 
Weber River, with its bishop's palace— the largest 
briek buildijig in sight — and school-house, also of 
brick, nestled under the mountains which lift 
up nigged peaks in the background. The valley 
now narrows to a gorge, and we approach Weber 
Canon proper. It has high bluffs on the left, 
with a rocky castle towering up on the right. If 
Echo Canon was a wonderful place in the mind 
of the traveler, wonders, if possible more rugged 
and gi-and, will be revealed to his gaze here. 
High up on the face of a bluff to the left, as you 
pass through the goi^e, see the little holes or 
caves woi-n Dy the wincU, in which the eagles build 
their nests. This bluff is called ''Eagle nest 
Rock." Every year the proud monarch of the 
air finds here a safe habitation in which to raise 
his young. It is beyond the reach of men, and 
accessible only to the birds which fly in the air. 
Passing this home of '■ Freedom's Bird," before 
we have time to read these lines hardly, we are 
at the 

Thoufiand Mile Tree, Devil's SlMe, ,6c., 
— on the left side of the track. There it stands, 
spreading its arras of green, fi'om one of which 
hangs the sign which marks the distance traveled 
since leaving Omaha. It is passed in a, moment, 
and other objects of interest claim your attention. 
High upon rocks to the right, as you peer ahead, 
see how the winds have made holes in project 
ing points through which the light and sky be- 
yond can be observed; now looking back see 
another similar fonnation on the opposite side — 
one to be seen looking ahead, the other looking 
back. Now we come to Ulate Cut — where photo- 
graph rocks without number are found. The 
rocks are so called from the pictures of ferns, 
branches of trees, shrubs, etc., which are seen 
traced in them. They remind one of moss- 
agates, only they are a great deal larger — mag- 
nified a thousand times, and are not in clear 
groundwork like the agates. Losl Creek Canon 
now puts in from the right, and around the 
curve you can see the houses of the little Mormon 
Town, Crojden. It is only seven miles from 
Echo. This canon runs parallel with Echo 
Canon for quite a distance, and ia said to be 
rich in the scenery characteristic of tliis region, 
with a naiTOw valley of great fertility when cul- 
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tivated. But riglit litre on the left side of the 
road, pushing out frain tlie side of the 
inoiiiitain, is the ^'Deo'iSs HUde" — one of the 
most singular foiinatioiis to be seen on the en- 
tire route from oi^ean to ocean. It is composed 
of two parallel ledges of granite, turned upon 
their edges, serrated and jutting out iu places 
fifty feet from the mountain side, and about 14 
feet ipaii. It la a lou^h place foi aiiy one 
height about 800 feet 

!t ebet Quart y, — 1 001 5 miles from Omaha 
flnd j2a0 feet abov« the SPa It is a side track 
whpre fine leddish sandstone is obtained for 
1 tLildiiig' purposes and foi the use of the road 
Jhe sandatonP ' ' 

ful and di 
g rj,e still 
sraillei 1 \l 
thdii the t 
noticed a i e 




and where man again obt^lns a foothold On 
the right of the mountain, as you eiit«i this ^al 
ley, there is a group of balanced rocks that 'pern 
ready to topple over into the valiev below btill 
rounding auother point farther down, and we 
arri.-e at 

Weber, — 1,008.5 miles from Omaha, an elp- 
vation of 5,130 feet. It is a telpgraph station in 
a thrifty looking Mormon Tillage The valley 
here widens out — the narrows are jia^ed— and 
scenes of surpassing beauty, especially in the 
summer, enchant the eye To the left the 
mountains gradually recede and En^t 



Creek, wltich takes its ri 



1 Parley ? Piik hp- 



foi-e mentioned, cutting its way through tlie 
rocky hills, comes into the valley of the Weber. 
This station is the nearest point on the Union 
Paoiflc lioad to Salt Lake City. The town and 
cultivated farms ia the valley seem like an oasis 
in the midst of a desert. Here, for the first time 
on the road, the traveler will see the magic sign, 
" Z. C. M. I.," which, literally translated, means 
Zuin B Coopeiative Mercantile Institution," 
where all the faithful aie expected to purchase 
then diy goods, giooeriea notions etc The 
Mormon name for this station is Mo gan City. 
As you leave this station the samp query 
broached before rises m the mind of the trav- 
pIpi — I « a e we to get out ? We seem entirely 
11 111 niountains and while 

igible off to the nght, it 
— -=^^^^^^ <^<'@^ not seem 

puough 



iii„ fiist to 
theiight then 
to the left, 

the right 

J- s oiind a curve 

^ -A like in el- 

" -^ ^"^ anlneai- 

f#n;> ^ -^ h as short, 

im jfe ^^ wPieich 

1 010 4 miles 
tiom Omaha; 
eleia 
4,903 feet — 
another tele- 
gi-aph station, 
near which 
A Wigon biidge crosses the river on the left. 
It IS convenient to a Siormon village called 
Enteiprise near by and within a few miles 
of anothei, called Mountain Green. Just he- 
low Peterson Cottonwool Creel, puts in from 
the nght, while immediately iii iront. Devil's 
Rate Mountain rears its snowy crest. Yon now 
begin to see where we are to get out of the 
basm A huge gap in the mountains opens be- 
foie you It IS the Devtl s Gap with the DeeiCa 
Gate and several other odd chaiacteristics about 
it It IS one of the most remark-ible places on 
the line of the road The waters of Weber 
River, as if enraged at their attempted restraint, 
rush wildly along now on one side of the road, 
and now on the other and now headed off com- 
plotely bv a projecting ledge before them, turn 
modi} to the light dBtprmined with irresistible 
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stiength to fnice then wi^ thKU„!i the nwii fc 
am iDiled in thia, the^ tuiii ibiuith to the 
left still lushing iiitdlj on and at liflt find 
then way tut to the pi mi beyond If I-cho 
was ijL-ind and th« nairows. criaiidei— this Dev 
lis (rate pass is aiirely giaulest ot ill Jiist 
before von entpr the dei'p cut, you will notice 
the old wagon raad windins; alonp the bel of 
the stieim out out of the iiiountuns side 
in <ioiue jlices, and, in others walled np 
fiom the uvei In the inidat of all thi'i majf* 
tic gnndpur the ti im passe'! but teldom stop'i 
at a statim appiopnitely nimed 
Hex il's Gate, — — 

— ] 020 4 
from Oiniha 
and 4 8/0 f^et 
ihoiB the sea, 
lid so 
I apidly 
The gap begii 
to open " 

west a 

from onp of the 
gran lest 

tho ioieh val 
ley helo v ip- 
ckim d I V Uie 
liau U uf 11 
ntheli t-i 
WlStP of I IfS 
eit, an 1 madL 
to bud I n d 
blossom as th^ 



bajje and (fet " " i-i '' ■ 

out into the plain, hb iu« miv. m luf dipxt Silt 
Lake Basin, or Valley ; anil. thou£;li (lie HKp itself 
is not in sight, the inonntivins on its islandti ire. 
Theae mountaiu><, back of Ogden aie almost 
always cL-owiisd with snow, and fie<inontlv haM 
their summits enveloped in clouds Ihe^ are 
storm-breedore — evei-y one, and the old &toim 
King sometimes holds high carnival ajnong them, 

"Fmnl peak to peak, tlin mHliiig crags among 
LeaiH Uie live Ihuiiilur." 

The winds and HtoiTn.s of winter occasionaliv 
fill the cra^^ ^apthroujjh which wph7\ppasBprt 
with snow, to such an extpiit tli it it slides like 



an avalanche dt«n oiei the tiack and m the 
uvei bekw wheie tlie iiLhmg i^atei-s gi^e it a 
coidial gieetuLg- and wheie it soon melts m tlieir 

U*tttah,^\ 02o 3 miles fium Omiiia eleia- 
tion 4a60 feet J his was foimpilj tlie st<^ 
station for bait I .ike City but the completion of 
the Lt^ Central Railroad fiom Ogden took 
away its gloiy >\ hile it was the stage tennimis 
it was T lively place though it neier po«seRHed 
I 1 c ti 1 f I Pii c a If Nn of any gteat size 
\| 1 I i il lley opens out like 

1 houses with farms 
and gaidens at- 
tached K'eet the 
ot thetiav 




{jeneial ii 

along the ba^e of 
tlie mountains 
tillitaiiivesat 

V, iHB cAKoN western termi 

ims of the Union Picifii Eailrood lOJJSmiles 
from Oniah'* and 4 340 feet above the level of 
the sea By agreement betnien the twoi'oads, 
it )s also the eastern terminus of tlie Central 
Pociflo Railroad The place is ont of con- 
sideialtle impoitance, being the spcond city in 
size and population in the Jemtoij of Utah. 
It IS regularly laid out, la the oountv-aeat of 
Weber County has a court-house of brick, 
whicli with grounds cost about SSOfMlO, two 
or thiee ehurchps and a Mormon tabeniacle. 
The town may piojieily lie divided into two 
pirts — npiiei and Iowpi Ogden The upper 
put IS [I isanlly oitiiated on an elevated 
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bench adjoining the mountains. This bench 
breaks rather abruptly, and almost forms a bluff, 
and then begiua lower Ogdeu. The upper part 
is mostly occupied for residences, and has some 
beaiitifid yards with trees now well grown. The 
lower portion — that which is principally seen 
from the railroad, is mostly ocenpied by busings 
liouses. One peculiarity of the towns in these 
western or central Territories, is the running 
streams of water on each side of nearly every 
street, which are fed by some mountain stream, 
aud from which water is taken to irrigate the 
yards, gardens and orchards adjoining the dwell- 
ings. Ogdeu now has fully 6,0(iO people, and has 
a bright future before It. It is not only the ter- 
minus of the two great trans-continental lines 
before mentioned, but is also the starting-point 
of the Utah Central and Utah Northern Rail- 
roads, These four companies have united in the 
purchase of grounds, on which a large Union de- 
pot will soon be built, nearly east of the pi-esent 
buildiug, aitd nearer the business portion of the 
city. It is the regulai- supper and oi'eakfast sta- 
tioii of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
Railroads— passengers having one hour in which 
to take their meals and transfer their L^gage. 
The Central Pacific Road has numerous machine 
and repair shops hero which are wooden build- 
ings of a temporary charactei', and which will 
soon be replaced by more permanent structures. 
In addition to their fi'eight depots the Union 
Pacific has only a roundhouse for the shelter of 
engines — their buildings for the sub-division of 
the road being located at Evaust«u. 

Ogden is the last town on the IVeber River 
before it empties uito the Great Salt Lake. This 
river takes its name from an old mountaineer 
aud trapper, who was well known in these parts 
during the early days of the Mormon settlement. 
The town is named for Mr. Ogden, another old 
mountaineer who lived and died near or in the city. 
Ogden is destined to become a manufacturing 
town of no small importance. Vast quantities 
of iron ore can be obtained within five miles of 
the city, and iron works on a large scale have 
been commenced, but owing to want of proper 
foresight, the company ran short of means oefore 
their works were completed. An etfort is now 
being made to resuscitate them, and with addi- 
tional capital carry them on to completion. The 
freight on all iron brought info the Territory is 
so lai^e in amount, that an iron manufactory 
hare, with coal and iron ore bearing 80 per cent, 
of pure iron of an excellent quality, near by, will 
prove a paying investment and materially facil- 
itate the development of the Territory, Discov- 
eries of silver have also been made on the mount- 
ains back of the city, but the mines have not, 
as yet, been developed. These discoveries have 
been made up in Ogden Canon, about five miles 
from the city. 

On the mountain diroetly east of the town, ex- 



cellent slate quaiTies have been discovered and 
worked to some extent. It is said to be equal to 
the best found in the Eastern States. 

Ogden River rises in the Wahsatch Range 
of Mountains, some 40 miles east of the city. It 
has three forks — north, middle and south— all of 
which unite just above the canon and fairly cut 
their way through one of the wildest and moat 
romantic gorges on the Continent. 

Oyden C«Jw»m.— This lovely little canon con- 
tains views quite as pretty as either Weber or 
Echo Canons. Visitors should stay over at Og- 
den and spend a day in a drive hither. 

A fine creek, about 30 feet wide, and three to 
fiv9 feet deep, has cut through the mountain and 
its ridges. As it comes out of the moimtain on 
the west side, it opens into a broad, grassy valley, 
thickly settled with farmers, and joins the 
Weber River about five miles distant. The 
scenes, as the traveler passes through thg narrows 
of the canon, ai-e wild in the exti-eme. The rocks 
rise from 600 to 2,000 feet almost pei'pendicularly, 
and tlie width averages less than 100 feet for a 
long distance. In this canon, geologists have 
found evidence sufficiently satisfactory to indi- 
cate that the entire Salt Lake Valley was once 
a huge fresh water lake, whose surface i-ose high 

Zon the sides of the mountains, even covering 
! highest terrace. 

Five miles up the canon, which runs eastward, 
there is a beautiful little valley, with table-like 
terraces, 30 to 50 feet above the bed of the creek, 
wherein a little Mormon village is located. The 
situation is a lovely one — the sides of the hills 
which enclose the valley, are 800 to 1,000 feet 
high, smoothly rounded and sloping, covered 
with coarse bunch grass and small bushes. 

In addition to the railroad hotel before spoken 
of— which, by tJie way, is a first-lass house and 
popular with the traveling public-^gden has 
several hotels, prominent amon^ which are the 
Utah Hotel, an up-town establishment, conven- 
ient for commercial men, and the Beardsley 
House which caters for railroad travel. It is 
also supplied with two newspapers, the Daily 
Junction, a small seven by nine slieet — the organ 
of the church, and published by one of the 
bishops, a Mormon poet, etc. The other is a 
weekly, styled the Ogden Frefinan, the organ of 
the opposition. The city water-works are sup- 
plied with water taken from Ogden River, at the 
mouth of Ogden Canon. The road through the 
canon is a dugway along the stream, and some- 
times built up from it, while the wall rocks on 
either side tower up thousands of feet. The 
water in the river goes rushing madly on over 
huge rocks and boulders lying in the bed of the 
stream, as though it would push them out of the 
way. In some places the rocks almost hang over 
the road, and as you round some point they seem 
as though they would push you into the stream. 
In some places the formation and dip of the rocks 
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is very peculiar. They seem to be set up on end 
in thin layers, and witii a slight dip, while the 
wash of agea'has worn out a channel for the 
river. About two miles up the. canon,. Warm 
Spring Canon comes in on the right. It is not 
much of a canon, but high up on the mountim 
side, near its source, are warm springs from 
which it takes its name. About hali a mile tar 
theF are wme hot sulphur springs on the left 
side of the iiver, in the midst of a httle grove of 
trees. This 11 a 
charming resoi t 
for the tour! 1 
and he will n^'i ] 
cease admin 11^ thf 
wild and lusgpil ni 
nature,as exhibited 
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j about 
miles long and 
the stream which 
runs through it is 
filled with " the 
speckled beau- 
ties " which are so 
tempting to the 
fisherman and so 
satisfactory to the 
epicure. As you 
look to the top of 
the mountain you 

that appear like 
little shrubs. 
These trees are 
from 50 to 80 feet 
in height, and are 
cut and brought 
down to the val- 
leys . for their 
timber. Accommo- 
dations for I 1p 1. 

visiting this w t 
derful canon, an! 
for fishing an I 
hunting can he 
obtained in Ogden 

party from ocean 
to ocewi should 
fail to visit If 

Beyond the mountains hefore the nver gorges 
through there is a fertile valley pretty well 
settled, and the road throi^h the canon g» es 
the people living there an outlet to the town 
This road was built several years ago and re- 
quired a great deal of time and labor and fitly 
illustrates the persevering industry of the Mor 

Fruitgrowing la v erj common in the v icin 
ity of Ogdpn and a large quantity of the 



best vaiieties grown in the Tenitory are pro- 
duced in this region ot country Utah apples. 
Scathes and peais lie finer in size, color and 
avor than any grown in the Ea tern or Middle 
States 

Hot ^pniiffi — Northward from Ogden, 
ibout a day's ride is a very interesting lo- 
cality knovin as the Hot Springi. Here is 
a group of narm springs, forming, in the 
aggregate a' stream tiree feet wide, and sis 
to twelve inches 
deep the sur- 
ioLB for a space ■ 
of 300 to 400 yards 
m extent, is cov- 
ered with a de- 
posit of oxide of 
iron so that it 




yard in color. 
The temperature is 
US" They flow 
from beneath a 
mountain called 
Hot bpring Mount- 
ain which is about 



elevation of the 
lake is 4,191 feet. 
The water of the 
spring is clear as 
crj'stal, containing 
great quantities of 
iron, and the sup- 
ply is abundant. 
As there are plenty 
of cold springs 
in the vicinity, 
there is nothing 
to prevent this 
Irom i. eing a noted 
[ 1 a c p ot resort 
fir invalids. The 
medicinal qual- 
ities of this water 
ai e excellent for 
rheumatism, skin 

pppsia and the 



passed 
The Territory of Utah. 

When the Mormons first locate 1 in Utah, in 
184" it was territory belonging to Mexico, but 
by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, in March, 
184b it was passed over to the United States 
VI ith New Mexico and the whole of upper Cali- 
fornia Tl e government of the tnited States 
w IS not ve -y prompt in pxtending its jurisdic- 
tion over the newly acquire i Territory, and in 
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the absence of any other government the Mor- 
mons set up one for themselves, which was called 
the State of Deseret. This was done in the 
y>ring of 1849. On the 9th of September, 1850, 
Congress passed a bill which ignored the State 
government of the Mormons, and organized the 
Territory of Utah, and on the 28th of that same 
month, Millard Fillmore, President, appointed 
Brigham Young,Govenior of the Territory with a 
full complement of executive and judicial ofBcers. 
Since that time the area of the Territory has been 
diminished, but it is still large enough for all 
practical purposes. It now extends from the 
37th to the 42d parallels of north latitude, and 
from the 109th to the 114th degree of longitude, 
embracing over 84,000 square miles or over 
54,000,000 of acres. The national census of 
1970 showed a population of about 90,000, and 
a fair estimate would give the Territory about 
12o,000 people at the present time. The climate, 
as a general thing, is salubrious and healthy, and 
violent extremes of either heat or cold are seldom 
experienced. The area of land susceptible of 
cultivation is small as compared to that included 
in the whole Territory, and a large quantity of 
even desert land is now unproductive because of 
the presence of alkali and mineral substances. 
While aU kinds of grain can be grown with more 
or less success — depending upon local causes — 
wheat is the great staple, and in favorable sea- 
sons and localities monstrous crops of the great 
cereal have been produced. 

It may astonish eastern readers, but it is nev- 
ertheless a fact, that whole fields, producing 
from fifty to sixty bushels per acre of as fine 
* wheat as was ever grown, are no uncommon 
thing in Utah. The land, of course, is irrigated, 
and there is no great danger of loss by rains dur- 
ing the harvest season. The average yield, it is 
true, is a great deal less than this, amountiiig to 
about twenty-five bushels per acre. On account 
of the high altitude and cool nights, corn will 
not do as well, though fair crops are raised. 
Vegetables of all kintfi grow to an astonishing 
size, and are superior in quality. Com will, as a 
genera! thing, do better in the valleys in the' 
southern part of the Territory, where cotton is 
also grown to a limited extent, and some kinds 
of tropical fruits. The climate and soil are 
especially adapted to the production of apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, currants, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, etc. It must constantly 
be borne in mind, that successful agricultur^ 
pursuits can only be carried on here with irriga- 
tion, and that, as a general thing, it costs no 
more to irrigate land here, nor as much, as it 
costs to drain and clear it in many of the Eastern 
States. The market for most of the products 
raised in this Territory, is at the mining camps 
and settlements, and in Nevada, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, The explorations in the southern half of 
the Territory, have resulted in the discovery of , 



vast deposits of iron, coal, copper, silver, gold 
and lead. In the Strawberry Valley, coal veins 
over twenty feet thick, of excellent quality, have 
been discovered. In San Pete Valley, other 
magnificent coal deposits have been found, from 
which coke for smelting purposes has been made. 
East of the Wahsatch Range, in San Pete 
Countij', are the remains of the Moquis Vill^e, 
of which much has been written. Iron County, 
still south, b so named from the vast deposits of 
this material found within its limits; and, in 
the spring of 1876, the most wonderful discov- 
eries of silver were made near St George, in 
what has been called the Bonanza District. 
There is horn silver around a piece of petrified 
wood in a sandstone formation. A part of this 
petrifaction was coal. The discovery of silver 
in such a formation, has upset many of the geo- 
logical theories heretofore prevalent in the 
country. Ore from surface mines to the value 
of over fifty thousand dollars, has already been 
taken out. This discovery is one of the won- 
ders of the country. A correspondent of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, recently spoke of these mines 
as follows : " The mines are in the rear of Bo- 
nanza City, and are certainly a new thing in the 
theory of geology and the mining world. Those 
in Silver Flat are found under and in sandstone, 
lying fiat and about six to eight inches in width, 
snowing rich chlorides, honi silver and eulphur- 
ets, carrying some mica. The manner of work- 
ing the same has the appearance of quarrying 
rock." Judge Barbee, Oie discoverer of these 
mines, found several pieces of petrified wood 
ore, containing chlorides and horn silver. The 
specimen that we saw, said to have been brought 
from these mines, was carbonized to a cer- 
tain extent — one side distinctly showing a thin 
vein of coal. There are two main ranges of 
mountains in Utah, running nearly par^dlel to 
each other. The easternmost range is the Wah- 
satch, and that farther west, the Oquurh. Still 
farther to the west are broken ranges, parallel 
with those above named. Nearly all of these, so 
far as they have been prospected, are mineral 
bearing; and, incur judgment, the time is not 
far distant, when mines greater even than the 
Comstock, will be developed in Utah. Thw 
only await capital and the extension of railroads 
for their development. The Emma mine, which 
has filled the public prints, is thought to be one 
of the richest mines on the Continent, to-day, by 
the leading business men of Utah, who are fa- 
miliar with the characteristics of the district in 
which it is located. In fact, Utah tJone, has all 
the resources of an empire ; and if it were only 
under a safe, stable and peaceful political local 

government, she would become the richest and 
lightest star in the coronet of the nation. It 
were well if certain pages in her eventful history 
could be forever obliterated. 

Utah Central KaUroad. — Ogden is the 
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northern terminus of this road. It is the pioneer 
line of Utah proper, though the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific Roads were completed first 



H n rails which bonnd the Continent togethi 
were joined near I'roinontoi'y, some 50 miles 
west of Ogdeii. One week after this was done, 
work on the Utah Central began. The company 
waN oigaiiized on the 8th of March previous, 
Bngham Young being president. A large 
quantity of material for building railroads was 
left OP hand, when the Uniou Pacific was 
finished to Promontoiy, and this was purchased 
bj the Utah Centi-al Company. Brighani 
loung had entered into a contract for grading 
the former road, fi-om the head of Echo Canon 
to Ogden, and successfully accomplished the 
woik If this had not been done, that road 
would have failed in its race across the Conti- 
nent and the Centi'al Pacific would have built 
the greatest part of the trans-continental line. 
Hia c< utract was sublet to John Sharp and 
Joseih A. Young, the eldest son of the Mormon 
prophet They crowded it with all p(»sible 
=p«ed and obtained that experience in railroad 
building then, which has been of great advan- 
tage to the people of Utah since. In less than 
eight months iroui the time ground was broken 
foi thia new line of road, the last rail was laid, 
and on the 10th day of January, 1870, the first 
through train from Ogden, arrived in Salt I.,ake 
City As elsewhere etated, this company is to 
unite with othera in the erection of a Union 
depot at Ogden, work upon which will probably 
begm the present year. Their road now crosses 
the Central Pacific in Ogden, at nearly right 
angle*" and their depot and freight houses are 
north of the Pacific Koads. Arnving at Ogden 
fiom the east, the traveler, looking ahead to the 
right, will see the engine and train of cars ready 
to take him to the City of the Saints. Entering 
elegantly furnished ears at about 6 o'clock p. m., 
and turning your back upon Ogden and the 
lofty mountain peaks behind it, you will soon be 
off. In less tlian a quarter of a mile, the road 
passes over the Weber River on a new and 
elegant iron bridge, just put up by the American 
Bridge Company of Chicago. It is a suspension 
b d 1 J feet span, each end resting on a 
SI 1 d abut n nt of masonry. This bridge is so 
t u ted that it will contract by cold or ex- 
pa d by he. t as ne body, one end being placed 
11 to 11 w self adjustment by the action 

f 1 at Id The bridge crossed, the I'oad 

I a tb o ha cut, and rises upon a bench or 
t a f land from which, off to the right, the 
t 1 bta the first view of the Dead Sea 

f A n — tl Great Salt Lake. The general 

A f th oad is due south, and you pur- 

y wa^ abng the base of the foot hills 

d t which form the first line looking 



east, of the Wahsatch Range. As far as 
Kaysville, the road passes over a comparatively 
unsettled country, though in the dim distance on 
the right, the fanning settlements of Hooper may 
be seen near the mouth of Weber Eiver. We 

KaysviUe^—W miles from Ogden. It is a 
telegraph station surrounded by a fanning set^ 
tlement, with its "co-op " store, blacksmith-shop 
and the usual buildings of a small country town. 
In entering and leaving, the road crosses several 
little creeks that flow down from the mountains, 
the waters of which are nearly all drank up by 
the dry earth in the processes of iirigation. 
Passing on, the traveler will notice a few nouses 
and settlements, toward the lake and mountains, 
sometimes nearer the mountains ; arriving at 

Farmiugton, — the next station, 21 1-4 miles 
from Ogden. It is the county-seat of Davis 
County, and bsp, besides a courthouse, the usual 
store and shops. This town is also located in 
the midst of a farming region, and nearly over- 
shadowed by the mountains on the east. Davis 
County slopes to the west toward the lake, has a 
warm rich soil, and when iri'igated, produces 
luxuriant crops of vegetables, melons, grain, ete., 
tor the Salt Lake market. Learing this station 
the road di'aws near to the side of this great 
inland sea, to 

CentetrviUe,—25 1-2 miles from Ogden,— a 
little fanning town with its store, etc. Between 
the lake on one side and the mountains on tlie 
other, and the thrifty farms with orchards and 
gardens now on either side and all around him, 
Uie traveler will be kept pretty busy. , 

Wood's Cross— is the next station, 27 3-i 
miles from Ogden. It is about midway between 
the mountains and the lake, and is located in 
what is called the best portion of Davis County. 
It is a telegraph station with usual side tracks, 
etc. The country gi*adually slopes into the 
lake toward the west with an occasional di'ift of 
sand near the shore, covered with the inevitable 
sage brush which we have had since leaving Lara- 
mie River. The cosy farm houses and the evi- 
dences of thrift everywhere visible, the growing 
crops and ripening fruits, if in the summer — all 
conspire to make a pleasant landscape, upon which 
the traveler can feast his greedy gaze, while the 
shadow of the mountains grows longer, and the 
twilight deepens into night as we arrive at 

Salt Lake City, — the southei'u terminus of 
the ixiad, 80 1-S miles from Ogden. But of this 
city, more in another place. 

The Utah Central lias been a paying road 
from the start, and its business, as the years pass 
by, is destined to make it better still. We have 
not all the data at hand to show what it has done, 
but will give one or two illustrations. In 1S73, 
its tonnage was as follows. Freights received, 
233,533,450 lbs. Freights shipped, 5.5,387.754 
Ihs. In 1874, there was a slight falling off. 
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though it was not as lai'ge as expected from the 
business doue in 1873, because of general depres- 
sion of the mining interest of the Territory. In 
1875, its business was as follows : Freighte re- 
ceived, 18i,158,526 lbs. Freights shipped 
54,189, ^^9 lbs. Its gross earnings for 1875 were 
1407,000. Its operating expenses were $162,000. 
This last sum does not of course include divi- 
dends on its stoci: of |1,500,000, nor the interest 
on its bonds amounting to 11,000,000. The pas- 
senger fare, first class, from Ogden to Salt Lake 
is 12. The controlling interest in this road is at 
present owned by stockholdera in the Union 
Pacific, and it is one of the best paying roads in 
the country. The above figures prove it. 

saijT lake city. 

Its Discovery. — When Brigham Young, 
with his w^sjirj band of pioneers arrived here, in 
1817, it was a dreary waste, nevertheless a 
beautiful site so far as location Ls concerned, for 
a city. It lies on a bench or gradual slope from 
the Wahsatch Mountains, wnich tower up be- 
hind it on the east, to the River Jordan, which 
bounds it on (he west. It is recorded that when 
the pioneei's came within a few days' march ■ of 
the place, Orson Pratt and a few others went 
ahead of the party " to apj[ out the land " and 
select a place for camping, etc., convenient 
to wood and water. On the 22d day of July, 
1847, he rode over this valley with his compan- 
ions, and returning to the main body, reported 
the results of their observations. On the morn- 
ing of July 24, 1847, this body arrived at the 
top of the hill, overlooking the site of the city, 
and the valley beyond, and were enchanted with 
the scene. They gave vent to their joy in ex- 
clamations of thanksgiving and praise t» 
Almighty God, firmly believing they had found 
the land of promise, though it did not flow with 
" milk and honey," and iJie " Zion of the Mount- 
Mns" predicted by andient prophets. The Mor- 
mons are great on literal interpretation. Figu- 
rative langu^e and expressions as viewed by 
thera are realities. The Bible means exactly 
what it says with them. They had reasons, 
however, for being enchanted. From the canon 
through which they entered the valley, the view 
is simply m^Tiificent. The Great Salt Lake 
glitterad like a sheet of silver in the rays of the 
morning sun; the towering peakffof the mount- 
ain ranges, crowned with clouds and snow, 
lifted themselves hirfi up toward the sky, and 
the valley, though a desert, was to them as lovely 
as a June rose. The party camped on a small 
stream south-west of the Tabernacle, and pro- 
ceeded to consecrate the entire valley to the 
« Kingdom of God." On the 28th of the same 
mont^ the ground for the temple was selected — 
a tract of 40 acres, and a city two miles square 
was laid off. Streets eight rods vride were 



staked, out, and the blocks contained ten acres 
each. Orson Pratt took obseiTations, and deter- 
mined the. latitude and longitude of the city. A 
large number of this pioneerparty, after planting 
their crops returned for their families, and the 
last expedition for that year arrived on the last 
day of October, when tlieywere received by those 
that remained with demonstrations of great joy. 
Brigham Young went back with the returning 
party, and did not find his way again to " Zion " 
until the nest year. After the city had been 
fomided, emigration from foreign countries, 
which had been suspended, was re-organized 
and came pouring into the Territory in masses. 
The city grew and the people spr^d out over 
the Tenitory, settling every available spot of 
land, thus contributing to its prosperity. 

Beauty of Fofdtton. — The main portion of 
the city lies off to the left, as it is approached by 
the traveler, and presents a pleasing appearance. 
Its streets are wide, with streams of water cours- 
ing their way along the sides, while rows of 
beautiful shade trees line the walks; and gar- 
dens, and yaids filled with fruit trees of various 
kinds, eveiy where greet the eye. The city is now 
nearly thirty years old, and in that time, the 
touiist can see for himself what wonderful 
changes have been made. The desert tmiy buds 
and blossoms as the rose, and the waste places 
are made glad. The city is admirably located 
for beauty, and at once chai'ms its visitors. The 
first practical thing, however, with the traveler, 
is to select his stopping place, during his visit. 
Of hotels there ai-c two first-class houses that are 
pppular resoila with the traveling public. These 
are the- Townsend House and. the Walker House. 
The latter is a four sfoir brick structure with 
132 i-oonis. It is located on the west side of 
Main Street, has a frontage of 82 feet and a 
depth of 120 feet. It is well finished and nicely 
furnished. The Townseud House is on the 
corner of West Temple and South Second 
streets. It has 150 rooms, elegantly furnished. 
It is two stories high, with piazzas on its entire 
front, and beautiful shade trees with a grassy 
plat, which make a deli^tful resort in the heat 
of the day, or when the evening shades appear. 
Both of these hotels face eastward, both are 
lighted with gas, and both are supplied with all 
modern conveniences and luxuries. Mr. Town- 
send owns his house and takes a natural pride in 
it. Those who have experienced the effects of 
the hot sun of this country in the summer, 
will kindly appreciate the cooling shade of the 
trees and tne grassy plat,jipon which water from 
fountains is continuallj' sprinkling. There are, 
also, other good hotels in the city, but they ai-e 
not considered first-class, though uiey are iMgely 
patronized. 

Siff/Us for Totiri^s. — Having selected a 
stopping place, the nest thing is a visit to the 
warm sulphur springs, for a bath. The street 
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cars, r unn ing by nearly aU the hotels, will take 
you there. 

Warm Springs. — These are to invalids 
the most gratefnl and delightful pUces of resoit 
in the city- Exceedingly Taluable either for 
rhenmatio or dyspeptic complaints, thpy are ex 
cellent in general mvigorating properties, ^d 
specially effleacious in skin diseases They are 
but about one mile from the hotel, leached either 
by horse-cars or carriage. Even a pleasant walk 
is preferable. Best times to enjoy tlipm are early 
in the morning before breakfast, or immediatelj 
before dinner. Should never be taken within 
three hours after a meal. The spnn^'i issue 
from the limestone rock near the foot of the 
mountains, and the curious character of the rock 
is seen in the stones used for either tences or the 
foundation of the, buildings. The followins <(,n 
alysis has been made of the water by Dr Charles 
S." Jackson of Boston, and is generally posted on 
the walls of the bathing-house. 

"Three fluid ounces of the water on eiapo 
rating to entire dryness in a platine capsule, gave 
8.25 grains of solid dry saline matter 

Cabunnta of lima and magDeda, 0"«i 1'^ 

pBTOiida o( iron, « 010 208 



8 220 48 %1 

tnlphunc aeiA 

^^, „ . Ldiaapleai, 

ant, saline mineral water, having the valuable 
prOTwrties belonging to a saline sulphur spring 

The temperature is lukewarm, aiid being of 
a sulphurous nature, the effects are very pene- 
trating ; at first the sensation is dehcious pro 
ducing a delightful feeling of ease and re- 



pose; but if the lather r na s g o er 
fifteen minutes the e- s dange of -neakness ai d 
too great relasat on Tl ese baths are i ow u 
der cOntiol of an exper enced gentleman and 
fitted up w th e e v modern conveu enc Here 
are TuAi h baths Hot A r batl s and Russ an 
baths m add t on to the nfLtural I atl Tt e 
immsulphn w t cm be e jojed n p vate 




tie a pi nge v n n Lath 

Separate roon s for 1 d e a d ge lAnen ^ d a 

smaller bu Id ng ueAf by s fixed up for the boys 

vihcre they can frol c to the heart s conte t 

Mot Springs — The tourist should take a 
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carriage, and, after visiting the Wirm bprings 
and enjoying the b ith dnve a mile farther nor&i 
to where the mountain spur juts out to the very 
railroad — and, right at its base are situated the 
"Hot Sptingi whiiJi are the greatest natural 
curiosity of the city The water boils up, with 
great force, from a little alcove in the Imiestone 
rocks, just even with the surface of the ground. 
K you dare to thrust your hand in it, you will 
find it boiling hot apparently with a temperature 
of over 200° The finger can not be retained in 
the water for the best part of a minute , yet the 
sensation, as it is withdrawn, is so soft and cool 
ing, you will hketo try it agiin and agiin— and 
strange to aaj rarely with any danger ot scald 
'" ' :^ dioppel into thi boiliii^ "n itc: 



agriculture and vegetation for hundreds of yaids 
withm the vicinitj This lale la ^Iso suypuned 
to be fcupplied, to some extent bj other hot 
springs beneath the suilace btranf,e as it may 
seem the hot water does not prevent the ex 
istenee of some kinds ot excellent floh among 
which have been seen some very finp large trout 
Analysis of Hot Sulphur "iprmg 

Chloridaol Solium OBOS 

Sulpbate ot Lime a ogOfi 

CorboDate of Lima o OlSO 

Silica, 0180 




it a soon cooked (though wp cannot guara tee 
a pleasint taste) and eggs will lei oiled rea iy 
for the table, m three minutes Often a dpnie 
volume of steam rises from the spring, though 
not always. A very Krge Volume of water issues 
forth from the httle hole in the 50i,k — sttrcely 
larger than the top_ of a barrel — about tour teet 
wide and six to twenty inches deep. Immedi- 
ately near the rock is a little iwol, in which the 
water, still hot, deposits a peculiar greenish color 
on the sides, and coats the long, wavy grass with 
its sulphurous sediment. Flowing beneath the 
railroad trask and beyond in the meadows, it 
forms a beautiful little lake, called Hot Spring 
Lake, which, constantly filling up, is steadily in- 
creasing its area, and, practically, destroying all 



of South Templp trpet ini directly opposite 
thp Tabernacle Profe sor Barfoot is in charge 
and he will show you specimen ores from the 
mines, precious stones from the desert pottery 
ware and other articlss from the ruins of incient 
Indian vill^es, theflrstboateverlaunchedon the 
Great Salt Lake by white men, home made 
cloths and silks, the products of the industry of 
this people, specimen birds of Utah, a scalp 
from the h^d of a dead Indian, implements of 
Indian warfare and industry, such as blankets 
white people cannot make, shells from the ocean, 
and various articles from the Sandwich Islands, 
and other things too numerous to mention. 

Formerly there were quite a number of living 
wild animals kept here, but some fiend poisoned 
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the most nf them Thpre are now living, 
ever, a largp homed owl, a, prame dog, and the 
owk that burrow -with him, together with the 
rattlesnake , also other birds and reptiles which 
need not benanipl Thii mititution ii the re- 
sult of the indmdiiil enterprise of John W. 
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loung, Esq., and for which he is entitled to 
great credit. A nominal Bnm, eimply, is cha^d 
for admission, which goes for the support oi Pro- 
fessor Barfoot, who has the care and direction of 
the Museum. Across the street, behind a high 
wall, is the Tabernacle, and near by it, on l^e 
east, enclosed within the same high wall, are the 
foundation walls of the new Temple. We shall 
not attempt a description of either, as a personal 
inspection wUl be far more satisfactory to the 
visitor. We advise every tourist to get .to the 
top of the Tabernacle, if possible, and get avievr 
of the city from the roof. Within the same 
walls may be found the Endowment house, of 
which so much has been written. In this build- 
ing both monogamous and polygamous marriages 
take place, and the quasi-^nasonic rites of flie 
church lire performed. On South Temple street, 
Past of Temple block, is the private residence of 
Brigham Young, also enclosed in a high wall 
which shuts out the rude gaze of passers-by, and 
gently reminds the outsider that he has no busi- 
neiw to obtrude there. Nearly opposite to this 
residence is a large and beautiful house which 
IS supposed to belong to the Prophet's favorite 
wife, Amelia — familiarly called Amelia Palace, 
probably the finest residence for 500 miles around. 
Returning to East Temple or Main street, we 
behold a. large brick building with iron and 
glass front, three stories high, with a skylight its 
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entire length. This is the new "co-op" store, 
40 feet wide and SOO feet long, with all tlie mod- 
ern improvements, steam elerator, etc. Nearly 
oiposite this store is Savage's picture gallery 
where fine photoKriphs of views along the road 
miy be obtained also of the prominent Saints 
and some who aie not so rrominent Contmn 
m^ on the same street south and the elegant 
building of the Despret National Bank gieets 
our gaze on the north-east comer tf Ei t 
Temple and First 
bnuth streets Di 
igonally across tiie 
street from this la 
the emporium of 
William Jennings 
Esq But it IS 
uppdless to enu 
m^rate all the 
buildings m the 
city be they i ub- 
lit OP private 
We must not omit 
howeiei, the ele- 
gant pmate resi 
dence and beau 
tifol giounds of 
Ml Jennings on 
the ooiner ev.t of 
the depot. They 
are worthy of a 
\ isit, and so aho 



the west the Great Salt Lake, to the south the 
vaJley of the river Jordan, the settlements along 
the line of the railroad, and the mountains on 
either aide Though the way to tie sumnut re 
quires a little toil and w lU exj and one s Inngs to 
tlie fullest extent jet the re'nard whpnoin,ethp 
summit IS reached, will amply pay lor all the 
toil it has cost. 

In the summer months onlj the Tabernacle is 
<.} en and the seiiices of the Mcrmon church are 
then held there 









vite residence of 
Fpiamor Little 
luectly ea&tof the 
Deseiet National 
Btnk Thetheatei 

ally in the even 
mg where may ba 
seen many of the 
leading Mormona 
and then families 
The citv IS sup- 
plied with gi3 
water and street 
laiiroads The 
watei IS brought 
fiom City Creek 
Canjn thiough the princi[.al 
pipes though in some spaaoi 
rather shoi t 




nearly every Sab- 
bath Eehmd the 
rostram or pulpit 
13 the great organ 
made in the city 
and said to be the 

econd m size on 
the Continent 

East of the citj 
there seems to be 
a Tvithdra'wal of 
the mouEtams ind 
a part of a eucle 
Ifirmed like an 
^mphltheatre 
ibout two miles 

.»8t is Camp 
Douglas estab- 
lished by General 
(. onnor during the 
litewar Itisbeau 
t fully located on 

11 elevated bench 

ommanding the 
city and it the base 
(f the mountains 
New buildings 
hive been erected 
ind It IS now 

t the finest and 
uioft convenient 
I o ts the goi ern 
inent has It is 
supplied with 
Mater fiom Red 
iJutte Cinon and 
has a giett many 



the supply i 



Sf energ If ear the Ctty —North of the city 
Enoign Peak lifts its head, the Mountain of 
I'lophecy etc Its crovni is oval in shape and 
the mountain etc is said to have bepn seen in a 
■virion by sorae of the Mormon digmtanes long 
before it was beheld by the naked eyes of the 
present settlers The sight from this peak or 
others near at hand is grand ind imj-ressive 
Lnder jour feet lies the City of tie Saints t 



BlIow Camp Douglas Emigration Canon next 
cuts the mountains m twain It is the canon 
through which Oison ftatt ind his companions 
came when they first discovered the valley the 
lake and the site for a city— through whirh 
Bngham loung and the pioneers came and was 
the route by which nearly all the overland emi 
grants anived on coming from, the Fast. Below 
this as you look south is Parlpys Canon 
thixiugh which a road Lads to Parlpv s Park and 
the miniJig districts in thit region Then i-omes 
South Mill Crcik witl its canon thiough the 
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towering peaks, and then the Big Cottonwood 
Creelt and Canon. Betweea it and Little Cot- 
tonwood Canon, next on tlie Boutii, is tlie mount- 
ain of Bil?er — or tlie liill upon which is located 
some of the richest paying' mines in the Terri- 
toi7. Here is the Flagstaff, the North Stat, the 
Emma, the Reed & Benson, and others worth 
their millions. The Emma mine has become 
notorious in the history of mines, but thei-e is 
not a practical miner in Utah who doubts the 
existence of large bodies of rich ore there, and, 
if it had been practically worked, would, in the 



equaled, if not 
exceeded the 
celebrated C 
st«ck lode be 
fore this 



fruit trees, have since grown with great luxuri- 
ance, and the city seems a vast fruit orchard and 
garden. Thi-ough all the streets run the little 
iiTigating streams, and every part of the city 
has its chance, once or twice a week, to get a sup- 
ply of pure water to wet the soil and freshen the 
vegetation. 

The city is di^-ided into wards. Every ward 
has its master, and he compels all the inhab- 
itants to-turn out and work on public improve- 
ments. There is no shirking. Every one has a 
responsibility to guard and watch his own 
pi-opeity, take 
of his' 
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Opl r b g 
ham a d abo e 
all, the C tto 
wood di.tr a 
"If you are lur 
thei inL.lined to 
improve the op- 
portunity, ride 
up to Parley's 
Park, go to ^"^ 

Provo and spend a week, or a month even, in 
visiting the wonderful canons near there, and 
in hunting and fishing in the mountain streams 
and in Lake Utah. A trip to the summit of 
old Mount Nebo would afford you good ex- 
ercise, and very fine views. With Salt Late 
for headquarters, all these places can be taken 
in, and your only regret will be that you did 
not stay longer, travel farther, and see more of 
this wonderful hmd. 

Qardmiing Irrigation,, — The city was 
originaDy laid out in large ten acre blocks, which 
were, in time, subdivided into house lots, most 
of which, having been liberally planted with 



planted. 



roots have 
^ ^ *— st Tick tl e al- 

— ■ ~~- kali soils, which 

J- , contain an ex- 

-^ifV^'^ cess of soda 

jiiAOE ajjij potash, and 

their leaves have turned from a bright or dark 
green to a sickly yellow^-and often trees may be 
noticed, halt green and half yellow. 

This alkali has to be washed out of the soil by 
irrigation, and gradually grows less positive year 
by year. In nearly all the gardens are splendid 
apples, pears, plums and apricots, growing with 
exceeding thrift, and covered with the most 
beautiful blushing colors. Apricots which in 
the East are almost unknown, here have been so 
abundant as often to sell as low as fl.OO per 
bushel, and we have seen them as large as east- 
ern peaches, from four to six and eight inches 
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Plowere are very abundant, and vegetables are 
wonderfully prolific. In the gardens of William 
Jennings, may be seen growing out doors on 
trellises, grapes, the Black Hamburgh, Golden 
Chaaaelaa and Mission grape, varieties which are 
only grown in a hot-house in the East. Through 
all the gardens can be seen an abundance of 
raspberries, gooseberries and currants. la Mr. 
Jennings's garden, in summer, may be seen a 
prettjr flower garden, 150 feet in diameter, — 
within the center of which is a piece of velvety 
lawn — the finest and most perfect ever seen — 
while from it, southward, can be caught a spe- 
cialiy glorious view of the Twin Peaks of ttie 
Wahsatch Mountains, capped with unvarying 

Future of Salt LaMe City The future of 

Salt Lake depends upon two things — the mines 
and the railroads. If the mines are developed 
and capital is thus increased, it will have a ten- 
dency to cause an immense amount of building 
in the city, and a corresponding advance in real 
estate. It is claimed that the citv now has a 
population of 30,000 souls, but we "think 22,000 
a closer estimate. Many parties owning and 
operating mines make the city their pmee of 
residence, and some have already invested in 
real estate there. We heard the opinion of a 
wealthy capitalist — a gentleman operating in 
mines — to tJie effect that in ten years Salt fake 
would number 950,000 people, but he was a little 
enthusiastic. If the Utah Southei'n is extended 
to the Pacific Coast, it will add largely to the 
wealth, population and influence of the " City of 
the Saints." The sOent influence of the Gen- 
tiles and the moral power of the Nation has 
already had an effect upon the Mormons of the 
city, which will soon be felt throughout the Ter- 
ritory. The discovery and development of the 
mines will largely increase the Gentile popula- 
tion throughout the Tenitory, and their influ- 



1 will be strong 
enough to withstand them. 

JSTcMfspMite*'*,— The press of Salt Lake is 
exceedingly peculiar. The Daily News is the 
recognized church organ ; the Daily Herald is 
more lively. It is the organ of the so-called pro- 
gressive Mormons. The Daily J'ribune is a 
stinging, lively journal — the leading organ of 
the opposition to the priesthood and the the- 
ocraej. The Mail is an evening paper under 
Gentile influences, but not as bold or belligerent 
as the Tribune. The Utah Weekly Miner is a 
paper devoted to the development of the mineral 
resources o£ the Territory. There is another lit- 
tle evening raper called the Times, under church 
influences. Fortunes have been expended upon 
newspaper enterprises in Salt Lake, but with the 
exception of the three papers first mentioned, 
none have succeeded. The gixiund is now, how- 
ever, fully occupied, and further eiforts should 



be directed toward improving those already 
established, rather than in new and costly ex- 
periments. 

Tlie Utah Southern Railroad. — This 
road is really a continiiation of the Utah Cen- 
traL It was begun on the 1st day of May, 1871, 
and completed to Sandy that same year. In 
1872 it was extended to Lchi, about thirty miles 
from Salt Lake City. In 1873 it was extended 
to Prove, and its present terminus is at York, a 
little place just across the divide between LaJte 
Utah and Juab Valley. It will probably be ex- 
tended from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
miles the present year. York is 75 miles 
from Salt Lake City, and 16 miles from Kephi, 
the next town on its proposed line of any im- 
portance. The stockholders of the Union Pacific 
Road, own a controlling interest in this, as also 
in the Utah Central. It will probably be ex- 
tended to the Pacific Coast sometime. The 
following is the record of freight received and 
forwarded at the Salt Lake City Station for the 
year 1875. Freight received, 70,918,527 lbs. 
Freight forward^, 71,969,954 lbs. Its gross 
eammgs for same periodf were #188,987.80, — and 
its operating expenses, were 1120,650,87. The 
great bulk of its business is between Salt Lake 
City and Sandy, thoi^h travel and traffic are 
gradually increasing on the balance of its line, 
and will rapidly double up as soon as the road 
shall have reached tJie rich mining districts in 
the southern portions of Utah, which are at pres- 
ent comparatively undeveloped. Its general di- 
rection IS southward from Salt Lake City, up the 
Jordan Valley to the Valley of Lake Utah, and 
thence across the divide as before mentioned. 
Travelere visiting this Territory should not fail 
to visit the towns, valleys and mountains on this 
line of road. The V^ey of Lake Utah espe- 
cially, entirely surrounded by mountains lofty and 
rugged, will compare favorably, so far as magnifi- 
cent scenei-y is concerned, with anything of a 
similar character to be found either in Europe 
or America. Leaving Salt Lake City, we slowly 
pass through the limits of the corporation where 
cultivated fields and gardens, with farm houses 
and fine orchards of all kinds of fruit trees, 
giving evidences of thrift on every side, greet 
our gaze. Streams of water are constantly run- 
ning through the irrigating ditches, and the 
contrast between the cultivated lands and tite 
sage brush deserts, sometimes side by side, is 
wonderful. On our left, the eveilasting mount- 
ains, with their crowns of snow almost always 
visible, stand like an impenetrable barrier to ap- 
proaches from the east, or like eternal finger- 
boards, and say as plainly as words can indicate 
— " go south or north ; you cannot pass us." On 
the right, the river Jordan winds its way to the 
waters of the great inland sea, while beyond, 
towering into the sky, are the peaks of the 
Oquirrh Kange. You will need to keep your 
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eyes wide open, and gaze quickly upon th 
rapidly changing' scenes as they LDtn iiit> \iew 
or swiftly recede from yom vision foi between 
the sceaea of nature and the works ol man in 
reclaiming tiiis desert, you will haidly know 
which to admire the most, or which is tnp most 
worthy of your attention. Passing on we arnve 
at the fii-st station — 

Little Cottonwood — 7 miles from the cttj 
It is a way statioB at which trains do not top 
unless flagged, or the signal is gnen trom on 
board the train. All the canons and iTmnes in 
the mountains supply moie tr less water which 
is gathered into canals and distiibuted throi^h 
ditches as re- 

Suired for the 
elds, meadows 
and orchards. 
The well culti- 
vated fields con- 
tinue until we 
arrive at 

Junction, — 
12 miles from 
Salt Lake City, 
where the Bing- 
ham Canon & 
Camp Floyd 
Railroad inter- 
sects the Utah 
Southern. Pas- 
change cars for 
Bingham. Canon 
and the mining 
districts in that 
vicinity. This 
road J s about 
twenty-two 
miles long and 
i 3 extensively 
used ill trans- 
porting ore, bull- 
ion, coke, coal 
and charcoal to 
and from the 

smelting works 
and railroad. It is a narrow gauge (three 
feet) road and is now doing a fine business. 
Stindif, — 13 miles from the city and the point 
of intersection of the Wahsatch & Jordan Val- 
ley Railroad, — narrow gauge (three feet). This 
road turns off to the left and goes up Little 
Cottonwood Canon, which can now plainly be 
seen from the ears. The Big Cottonwood Canon 
is also in sight. There they are, with the mount- 
ain of silver between them. There is silver 
enough in that mountain to pay the national 
debt ot the United States, with enough left to 
pay for a huge fourth of July celebration. This 
road has some very heavy grades, and, on the 



upjiei end ot it hoises iniitead of enrines, are 
emplcjod to hiul the emjty cai>, These two 
narrow gauge rodds are now under one man^e- 
metit The Little Crtttinwood Road is about 
eighteen miles m length Sandy is a flourish- 
ing little town It has seveial smelters, or 
leductiou works where crude oie is converted 
into bulbon The celebrated Flagstaff mine , 
has its smelting woiks here its ore is brought 
dovra from the minu on the Wahsatch & Jor- 
dan Valley Railroad Eveiy visit^jr to Utah, 
■who 13 at ill mteiested m mines, or metal- 
lur^^ will obtain a great deal ot informa- 
tion and be amply repaid for the time and ex- 
pense of a visit 



visit to the Bing- 
ham and Little 
Cottonwood Dis- 
tiicts, certainly 
sliould not be 
nt glee ted. Leav- 
ing Sandy, we 
enter into a ' 




ntry 






tering, though 
the land on the 
right, towai-d 
the immediate 
vicinity of the 
Jordan, is still 
pretty well set- 
tled. The next 
station is 

DrapervtUe, 
— 17 miles from 
Salt I.^ke City. 
It is an unim- 
portant station, 
convenient to a 
little Mormon 
settlement. 
Leaving this sta- 

cross South Willow Creek, and then follow the 
outer rim of the hills around the vallCT toward 
the right, likea huge amphitheatre. We have 
been going up hill, and, as we turn to the right, 
ba get through a pass or gorge in the mount- 
ains, the valley below us with Sandy, Salt 
Lake City, Salt Lake itself, its islands, the 
mountains beyond and a vast scope of country 
is suddenly unrolled, like a beautiful panorama, 
to our view — a magnificent spectacle which 
never fails to excite and satisfy the beholder. 
Turning to the left again, we near the narrovrs, 
and, looking to the right, the river Jordan 
winds along beneath us ; then, passing through 
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a deep cut, we suddenly emerge into the 
valley of Lake Utah, aud at once become en- 
chanted with the lovely view now spread out be- 
fore ua. The valley, cities and towns we have 
just left, are entirely shut out from our vision, 
and, in their stead, new wonders invite onr at^ 
tentiou. There is Lake Utah, with little viDages 
and settlements between its shores and the base 
of the mountains, and those mountains thou- 
sands of feet in height, piercing the very clouds, 
around it. With an elevation about 600 feet 
higher than that of the Great Salt Lake, it 
lies nestled down among the lofty peaks, as 
thoi^h it would hide its beauty and shun the 
gaze of the outside world. Bnt iron arms have 
forced their wa^ through the ru^ed defiles, and 
now hold it in long and lasting embrace. 
Henceforth it will receive the homage of thou- 
sands, and become a place of 'worship to the 
multitudes who shall see in it and its surround- 
ings, the Mecca of their pilgrimages — the grati- 
fication of their desires and the satisfaction of 
every hope. Thb is strong language, and tlie 
tounst himself shall be the judge of its truth- 
fulness. This lake is virtually the head of the 
river Jordan. It winds ita way, like a ribbon of 
silver, through the valley, passes through the 
gorge we have entered and becomes lost to view. 
Down into the valley of the fake we go and ar- 
rive at 

i«/tf,— the nest station, 31 miles from the 
City of the Saints. It is located on Dry Canon 
Creek, though the creek furnishes water sufB- 
cient to irrigate the thrifty farms bordering the 
little village. A large portion of the bottom- 
lands around the lake are cultivated and irrigated 
with the water that flows down the mountain 
streams. 

American Fork, — M miles from Salt Lake 
City, is now reached. It is named from the 
creek and canon back of the town, which has 
cleft the mountains in twain, and left on their 
r^ged edges the marks of the heroic and victo- 
rious struggle. From this town another narrow 
gauge railroad has been built up the canon to 
Deer Creek, some twelve miles, to accommodate 
the necessities of the mines which have been 
opened there. It will he extended whenever 
the increased productions of these mines shall 
demand it Of the grand scenery of this 
noted canon we shall speak in another place. 
The town is about six miles from the mouth 
of the canon, and has every appearance of the 
industry which usually characterizes Mormon 
towns. 

Pleasattt Grave,— S7 miles from the city, is 
the nest station. It is a thriving farming set- 
tlement, and similar to all the little vill^es in 
the Territory. It was formerly called Battle 
Creek because of a fight which early settlers had 
with the Ute Indians. Leaving Pleasant Grove 



Frovo, — 48 miles from Salt Lake City, and 
the third town in size in Utah Territory, having 
a population of about 5,000 souls. After leaving 
tiie last station, off to the left, Provo Canon ia 
visible, with Provo or Timpanogos Eiver flowing 
through it. This river rises in the western spur 
of the Uintah Mountains, flows along the south- 
em part of Kainmas Prairie aud then turns to the 
soutn-west, entering what is called Provo Valley, 
which lies east of the range of mountains on our 
left, and finally cutting through this range into 
the valley of Lake Utah. Observe, as you ap- 
proach the town, how the strata of rocks in the 
mountains on each side of the canon dip toward 
each other. An immense body of water flows 
down this river, annually — more than passes 
through the river Jordan, the surplus being 
taken up by evaporation or drank by the 
thirsW soil. We cross the river as we ap- 

i)roach the town, and for the first time since 
eaving Salt Lake, see small bodies of timber, 
mostly Cottonwood, and a thick undergrowth of 
brush, etc. 

Sporting. — Between the town and lake are 
low marshes and meadows which render this 
place a paradise for ducks, which fact the sports- 
man win do well to note. The streams which 
flow into the lake abound in fish, and the lake 
itself is full of trout, chub, suckers, etc. It is 
no unfrequent matter to cateh trout here weigh- 
ing from seven to ten pounds, tlioi^h from two 
to five pounds is their usual weight. The trout 
ascend the streams in Qi« proper season to de- 
posit their spawn ; the suckers follow to devour 
it, and sometimes they almost choke the river, so 
vast are they in numbers, and are caught in 
large quantities. The streams sometimes fall so 
rapidly that they are left in shallow places and 
die there as the water recedes. Measures should 
be taken to prevent this wholesale raid on the 
spawn of the trout, or it will soon be des- 
troyed—at least materially lessened. If the 
suckers are masters of the situation, so far as the 
spawn is concerned, the reverse holds true with 
the trout in the lake, for there thw attack the 
suckers without mercy, and the old adage that 
" the big fish eat the little ones," proves liter- 
ally true. It is evident that the young suck- 
ers are highly relished by the larger trout in this 

The town of Provo is r^jularly laid out, has 
numerous schoolJiouses, stores, grist-mill, tanner- 
ies, woolen factory, etc, Brigham Young has a 
private residence here, which he frequently visits, 
and which is occupied by one of his so-called 
vrives. It has finely cultivated gardens, yards, 
orchards and small farms adjacent. 

Springville,—5S miles from Salt Lake City. 
The little town lies back under the mountains, 
and will probably be the initial point of a narrow 
gauge railroad to the extensive coal fields in 
Strawberry Valley, some 60 miles east. This 
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coal possesses coking qualities, and as a lai^e 
amount of coke is now imported from Pittsburg, 
Pa., for the use o£ the numerous smelting works 
in the Territory, it at once becomes an object to 
manufacture it nearer home. Coke made from 
co^ found in the San Pete Valley ia already ship- 
ped fi-oia this point. Still rounding the eastern 
rim of the valley, we soon arrive at the next sta- 
tion, which is 

Spanish Fork, — 58 miles from Salt Lake 
City- To the left, the traveler wiU observe tJie 
canons and goi^es which have out their way 
thiTjugh the mountains, and the lofty peaks of 
Mount Nebo, now nearly in front. Hobble 
Creek courses a canon through the range back 
of Springville, and now Spanish Fork does like- 
wise. There is more of a depression in the 
mountain, however, where this river canons 
through. It has two main branches on the other 
side of the range — upon the northern, the pro- 
posed Denver Railroad comes in, while the 
southern branch heads in the divide that crosses 
San Fete Valley, east of Mount Nebo. Near 
Wales; in this valley, coking coal has been dis- 
covered, ovens erected, and the manufactured 
article is now delivered at Springville, being 
hauled nearly 60 miles by wagons. The pro- 
jected railroad from Sprin^lle, will passnp the 
valley of the Spanish Fork Kiver. The town is 
located on this river, a little distance from the 
road. We cross the river soon after leaving 
the station. A little village called Ponfoun, is 
seen on the left at the base of Mount Nebo. 

JPayson,—66 miles from the City of the 
Saints. Iron ore is shipped from here to the 
smelters, where it is used for fluxing purposes in 
the reduction of ore. It is hauled some 14 miles 
by w^ons. It is said to bear 80 or 65 ^er cent, 
of iron, and is known as brown hematite. At 
this station and the next, ore and bullion are 
hauled from the Bast Tintic Mining District, 
which is about 22 miles away. To our right, a 
mountain rises from the level plain around it, 
while the lake puts out an arm, as if to clasp it 
in fond embrace. Between this mountain and 
Mount Nebo, the road finds its way, and a little 
farther on, this arm of the lake can be seen west 
of the mountain. 

Sanlaquin— is the nest station, 71 miles 
from Salt Lake City. This station is also an 
outlet for the milling district referred to, and 
for one or two little vill^es nestled down at the 
base of the mountains on the left. The road now 
passes through a low depression or valley, which 
divides the Wahsatch and Oquirrh Ranges, and 
across the divide, between Late Utah and Juab 
Valley, by easy ^^Tides, and we soon arrive at 

York, — 75 miles from the northern terminus, 
and the present southern terminus of the Utah 
Southern Railroad. The town is of no particular 
importance, and will lose its present significance 
as soon as the road is extended. In fact it is no 



place for a town, and there is no country around 
it to support one. Farther down tlie valley, 
streams from the mountains come in, water for 
irrigation can be obtained, and the desert, under 
the manipulations of labor, is made to bud aud 
blossom as the rose. When the road is extended 
to Nephi, 16 miles, the traveler can pass into a 
beautiful and highly cultivated valley, and be- 
hold the towering form and ^ant outlines of 
Mount Nebo, from the south. It is one of the 
highest peaks in the Wahsatch Range of the 
Rocky Mountains, and its iofty head whitened 
by eternal snows, is frequently obscured hy 
clouds. The elevation of the summit of this 
mountiwn, is given by the Engineer Department 
of the United States Army, at 11,922 feet. 
Froiseth's map of Utah places it at 12,000 feet, 
but the difierence is so slight as to be scarcely 
worthy of notice. It is a grand old mountain, 
and worthy of a visit from the remotest parts of 
the globe. 

AMERICAN FORK CANOW. 

Of this canon, no less a writer than the late 
Charles KingslCT, Canon of the English Church 
in London, England, has given the most entliusi- 
astio expression, and declares it " The rival of the 
Yosemite." 

It is by far the most wonderful of all the canons 
which are within convenient access to the Pacific 
Railroad, and tourists who value sights of grand- 
eur and sublime rock scenery, must not omit it 
in their overland tour. In interest, beauty, and 
as a delightful pleasure trip, it will surpass either 
Echo, Weber, or Humboldt Canons, and not a 
little of the joy is attributable to the novel mode 
of ascent and descent. 

Taking the ears of the Utah Southern Rail- 
road at Salt Lake City, proceed southward to 
American Fork Station ; there a little train is in 
waiting with narrow gauge cars and locomotive. 
If the party is large enou^ for a picnic, so much 
the better, as often flat cars are added, neatly 
trimmed with evergreen boughs. The railroad, 
after leaving the station turns directly toward 
the mountain range, and gradually ascends for 
the first sis miles, a steady grade ot 200 feet to 
the mile, until just before the mouth of the can- 
on it reaches 296 feet. Nothing can describe the 
apparent desolation of sage brush and dry sterile 
appearance of the soil, but here and there where- 
ever the little mountain brook can be diverted 
from its course, and its water used to irrigate the 
land, the richest of fruit trees, grass and grain 
spring up and give abundant crops. The little 
stream, with its rapid fall, follows us up the 
entire length of the canon. The upward ascent 
of the gr^e seems hardly noticeable, of so uni- 
form a slope is the sm-face of the country, and it 
is not till the base of the mountains is reached, 
and the tourist looks back, he realizes his height. 
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and sees iii the distance the clear surface of Utah 
Lake cousideiably below him. Gathering now 
on tlie flat cars— where the scenery can be best 
observed — the little train slowly enters the canon. 
Scarcely 500 feet are passed over before there 
bursts upon the eye views of rock scenes of the 
most ru^ed character. The little valley is 
scarcely 100 feet broad, and in its widest part 
not over 200 feet, but from the very track and little 
stream, the rocks loom up into heights of start- 
ling distinctness and almost perpendicular ele- 
vation. 

The color o£ the rocks is uniformly of very 
dark red and brown granite, apparently having' 
occe been heated in a terrible furnace, and then 
in melting had arranged themselves into rugged 
and fantastic shape more than mortal could con- 

At the banning of the canon, the rooks aver- 
age about 800 feet in height, then, as the route 
ascends, the aides become more and more bold 
and erect,— the height greater, and the summits 
sticking up in jagged points seem like heaven- 
reaching spires,— often 1,500, 2,000, and 2,500 
feet above the obseiTer. 

No pen can picture the sensations of the ob- 
server, as he passes slowly through these scenes 
— which are constantly shifting. Each turn in 
the road brings forward some new view, more 
entrancing than the last,— and ou either side, 
front and rear, the vision is superb in the high- 
est degree. We could not term these scenes 
better than to call them " Rock Kaleidoscnpes." 
Tor in this short distance of 12 miles, there is a 
constant successiou of castellated heights, titanic 
monsters, spires, rock mountains of increasing 
height, sublime form and piercing altitudes, 
meeting us, crossing oar path, and footing up 
above and around ua the entire distance, — it 
seems like a succession of nature's castles, far 
more rugged and picturesque than the castle 
covered rocks of the Bhine. Bocks of endless 
form and beauty, vistas of rooks, sky tower- 
ing summits, bold crag.% and flinty points jut- 
ting out from the mountain sides in most profuse, 
iT»^8d, yet charming positions and combina- 
tions, that those eyes which once had no admira- 
tion for rocks — here confess with extreme en- 
thusiasm, that there is beauty beyond the wildest 

While passing upward, the train is very slow, 
scarcely passing more than four or six miles per 
hour, — the traveler will see some rocks of curious 
formations at the left hand, about one-third of 
the way up; on the summit of one of the 
highest crags, will be seen a sharp-pointed rock, 
and in it a large distinct hole, through which can 
be seen the sky beyond. The contrast of the 
dark brown rock, and the clear blue of the sky is 
intense. This is familiarly called the Devil's 
Eye. 

Farther up, the track passes under the jutting 



edge of a rook mountain with a sharply out 
alcove in its base. This is Hanging iioci— the 
roof of the rook which projects over the railroad, 
being about 20 feet outward. 

Near the upper part of the canon, just before 
reaching the junction of two little vall^, the 
track reaches a huge rock mountain overlooking 
a little wilderness of trees and vegetation, in the 
center of which b located the Oid Mill. It \s 
now entirely useless, once used for sawing timber 
and ties for the railroad, but though it nas left 
its field of usefulness behind,— -it nas remained 
to add a far more imitortant help to art. The 
scene as viewed in our illustration, is one consid- 
ered the most lovely and picturesque, not only of 
the entire canon, hut also of all the Territory. In 
ail that grand reach of country, of 2,000 miles 
from Omaha to the Sierras, not a singl* view is 
the equal of this delightful scene of the Old 
Mill. The dense growth of trees, the rippling 
water, the bold rock at the aide, the soft shades 
of light in the distance, the luxuriant bushes 
along the stream, and the little silent deserted 
mill, situated exactly in the most beautiful site, 
make up a view which artists of keenest taste 
admit with rapture is unparaCeled in beauty. 

Beyond this, as the track ascends the canon, 
it is bordered with more shrubbery and trees,- 
and the rock views partially ceasing— the tourist 
will find his best vision looking backward, with 
a good view of the tallest mountain of the canon, 
Lone Mountain, or Mount Aspinwall. 

At last the end of the track is reached at Deer 
Creek, though the canon continues six miles or 
more to the Silver Lake Mine. At Deer Creek, 
there is a little village with a comfortable inn 
and store, and a laree collection of charcoal 
kilns. This business is quite large, there being 
ten pits of brick, which reduce each about 1,100 
bushels of charcoal, for which the proprietor 
gets 25 cents per bushel,— a business of about 
feo,000 per year is done. 

The Miller Mine has been estimated exceed- 
ingly rich, and is owned largely by New York 
capitalists, wfio work it steadily. It is said to 
yield, with lead, over fifty ounces of silver per 
ton. The American Fork Bailroad was built 
originally to facilitate the carrying of ores, 
as well as the charcoal, but the gi-andeur of 
the scenery has given it a celebrity among 
tourists, far beyond that of any railroad in 
Utah. 

At Deer Creek is a lovely picnic grove, pure 
spring water, and for those of good wind and 
lovers of adventure, — an opportunity for mount- 
ain climbing. 

The totallength of the canon to this point, is 
12 miles, and the total length of the railroad, is 
16 miles,— cost about SiOO.OOO, and the most 
solidly built narrow gauge raih^ad in the 
United States. The total ascent in elevation 
for the whole railroad, is nearly 5,000 feet, and 
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the average grade of the raihoad ia 200 feet. The 
maximum grade is 296 feet. This ia the steepest 
railroad grade in the Uuited States, and the only 
gi'ade over 200 feet ascended by a loeomotiye. 

Tourists who have enjoyed so iiue and glori- 
ous a ride up the canon hither, will perhaps ex- 
pect that the return will be tame. They will be 
most pleasantly surprised and disappointed, for it 
is the grandest of all railroad scenes Ikey wiU eeer 
toilnesf. 

Detaching the locomotive from the ti-ain, the 
conductor stands at the little brake, and without 
a signal or help, the little cara of the train 
quietly start on their downward journey, alone. 
Gliding down with increasing speed, rounding 
the curves with grand and swiugiug motion, the 
breeze fanning your face, and the beautiful, 
pure mountain air stimulating your spirits to 
tha highest limits of exhilaration, your feelii^s 
and body are in an intense glow of delight, as 
the rock scenes, crags and mountain heights 
comj back again in all their sublimity, and your 
little car, securely held, glides swiftly down the 
beautiful valley. In no" part of the country is 
there a scene to be compared with this. The 
entire being is* fascinated, and when, at last, the 
little car turns swiftly into the broad plain, the 
tourist feels he has left behind him a laud of de- 
light. The little cara occupy but one hour in 
making the descent, and the writer has made tlie 
trip in forty minutes. This canon was first 
brought to the notice of the traveling public and 
pleasure travelers of the East, by the editor of 
" The Pacific Tourist," who conducted over 
it, in 1873, the first body of editors which had 
ever visited the locality. Since that time, while 
its value as a road for mining purposes has be- 
come less valuable, yet the canon has become so 
noted as a resort of grand and remarkable scen- 
ery, that the steady crowd o£ pleasure travelers, 
give it now a large and valuable custom. Tour- 
ists can purchase excursion tickets at a great 
reduction fromsiiigle prices. No one who crosses 
the Continent, should omit a sight of this most 
wonderful locality. 

Lake Utah. — This beautiful sheet of water 
lies between the Oquirrh and Wahsatch Ranges 
oF Mountains.' Theae ranges and their foot 
hills came closely together between Drapersville 
and Lehi, and the Rirer Jordan cuts through 
thera. there in a narrow goi^e or canon. The 
lake and valley then suddenly burst npon the 
view of the traveler, ^nd admiration grows into 
enthusiasm as he contemplates the lovely picture 
before him. The lake is about thirty miles long 
and six miles wide, is triangular in shape and 
compDsed of fresh water. Its elevation is about 
4,483 feet, or nearly 300 feet greater than that of 
the Great Salt Lake. The railroad goes around 
the eastern side of the lake, turning an obtuse 
angle at or near Provo. The lake is fed by Provo 
Kiver, American Fork, Hobble, Spanish Fork, 



Peteetneet, Salt and a few other small creeks. 
Its outlet is the River Jordan which empties 
into Great Salt Lake, and supplies water tor 
irrigating the numerous farms in its valley. 
As before stated the lake abounds in fish, and 
on its eastern and northern sides, has a lar^ 
quantity of arable land. Its western shoi"e is 
not very well watered, only one or two little 
creeks putting down into it from the Oquirrh 
Range of Mountains. It is well worthy of a 
visit from the tourist, or sportsman. 

TJie Utah Western HaUroaa. — This 
road was first chartered on the 15th of June, 
1874, with a capital stock of 1900,000. The 
company is mostly composed of Utah men 
having their residence in Salt Lake City ; John 
W. Young, a son of Brigham Young, being 
President, while Heber P. Kimball is Superin- 
tendent. The same year it was chartered, 
twelve miles were complied and opened for 
business on the 12th day of December, and, 
on lie 1st of April, 1875, it was completed to 
Half-Way House, thirteen miles farther. An 
extension of fourteen miles is now under con- 
tract, which will doubtless be completed the 
present year. This last extension will take the 
road to within one and a half miles of Stockton, 
a prosperous mining town on the western slope 
of the Oquirrh Range of Mountains, Its busi- 
ness on twenty-five miles of completed road, for 
the year beginning Februai-y 10, 1875, and end- 
ing February 9, 1876, both days inclusive, was 
as follows: Freights received, 15,284,63fi lbs.; 
freights forwarded, 5,276,619 lbs, one of the 
smelting works near Stockton, alone forwarding 
over 7,000,000 lbs. of bullion, ore, etc. The 
cash receipts for the same time were as follows : 
$49,186,' and the operating expenses of the road, 
also, for the same peiiod, were nearly ^(16,000. 
It is a narrow gauge road, (three feet) and has 
prospects for an extensive business in the future. 
Its general route is westward until it passes the 
southernmost point of the Great Salt Lake, and 
then southward, along the western base of the 
Oquirih Bange, and mto the rich mining dis- 
tricts which have been developed on the western 
slope of those mountains. Leaving Salt Lake 
City, on a heavy downward gi'ade of ninety-five 
feet to the mile, but which is fhoit, the road 



the River Jordan oi 
and then over a barren sage buisb country, un- 
til it reaches 

MlUMone Toinf,—a6&\- the base of the 
mountains, and 11 1-2 miles fiom Salt Lake 
City. This place is named from the fact that 
the first millstones used in grinding grain in 
Utah, were qiiarried from the mountains near 
this point The old overhind stage road from 
Salt Late City to California passes along the 
line of the road, as does one line of the Western 
Union Telegi-aph Company, to the present ter- 
minus of the road. The station is of no partic- 
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ular impoitance, and beyond the incident men- 
tioned, la without a, history. We are now at the 
base of the Oquiirh Range, and the firat station 
of the Old Stage Company where they changed 
horses is pointed out to the traveler on the south 
side of the road. Beyond Millstone Point, about 
two miles on the south side of the ti'Eick, is a 
lai^e "spring which furnishes a good supply of 
water, and which has been utibied by a dairy 
man A little beyond this spnng on the same 
side of the track, theie is in thp fir?t pnmt of 
rocks quite an. estenan e ca^e which a shepherd 
uses as a shelter for his sheep during the ludem 
ent season of 



lumbei-, if it could only be made available. 
Right under " ObseiTation Point," on the very 
edge of the lake shore stands a stone house, 
foi-merly kept as a bote! for pleasure aeekei-s, but 
now the private property of John W. Young, 
Esq, Whoever occupies it beveafter, can veiy 
nearly be " i-ocked in the cradle of the deep," or, 
at leMt, be lulled to sleep by the murmur of the 
leatless waves Standing upon Observation 
Point, before you a little to the left nses the 
rock fiom whicli the station is named beyond 
^nd to tl e left still Kimb^l s Island nses out of 
tit seitweitytwo miles away whileoJf to the 
-ight 13 Church 




BlacIeHoiJ 

—17 1-2 ml<-^ 
from Salt Lakf 
City,— a sta 
tioa named f roil 
a rock, dark 

enough to be called black, rising ia the lake 
about 100 yards from the shore. It is nearly 
flat on the top, and with a little eitort can be 
easily ascended. Jutting out from the shore, 
and a short distance from the station, is " Lion's 
Head" Rock. Beyond this is "Observation 
Point," from which the Goose Creek Mountains, 
145 miles north, can be seen in a clear day, with 
their white peaks glistening in the sunlight. 
The northern point of the Oquirrh Range here 
comes close to the lake, and what seems to be a 
few scattering trees, or groves of trees, high up 
on the mountain, contain millions of foct of pine 



mei". Near this 
station is "Gi- 
ant's Cave" from 
which stalactites 
may be obtain- 
ed, and other 
relics, said to be 
of Indians who were conquered and 
penned in until they died. A pei-sonal exam- 
ination will satisfy tJie tourist as to the proba- 
ble truth of this tradition. The company has a 
la^e hotel at Lake Point containing 35 rooms 
for guests, besides other necesaaiy appurtenances 
to a good hotel. A wharf has been built into 
the lake, beside which, when not employed, the 
stem wheel steamer, " General Garfield," is 
moored. This at«amer ia employed for excur- 
sion parties and for transporting ore from the 
islanda, and the west side of the lake, to the 
railrojid. A bathing-honse has been erected on 
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the wharf, wliere conveniences for a salt water 
bath are kept. The waters of the lake ai e very 
dense, and it is almost impossible for bathers to 
sink. In former times three barrels of water 
would make by evaporation, one barrel of salt ; 
now four barrels of water are required to effect 
the same result. A compftny has been organized 
in Salt Lake City, to manufacture salt from the 
waters of this lake near Millstone Point, and 
vats are to be erected the present year. An ex- 
cellent quality can be made and sacked— ready 
for market for Sf 4.50 per ton. 

Hfdf-Wn,y House,— 2h miles from Salt 
Lake City, is the next station, and present ter- 
minus of the road. Stages leave here for the 
mining campson the western slope of the mount- 
ains, and a large amount of freighting is done 
with teams, to and from the mines. The station 
will lose its importance as soon, as the road 
passes beyond it. There are larfje springs of 
fresh water near the station, which supply a 
flouring mill and woolen factory with power. 
Twelve miles from Half- Way House is Grant- 
vtlle, one of the richest agricultural towns in 
Utah. On the left side of the track, before you 
reach the station, is " E. T. City" — the initials 
being those of B. T. Benson, who was interested 
in the town. It is simply a settlement of Mor- 
mon farmers, nestled under the mountains. The 
woolen factory alluded to is a long, low stone 
structure, with approved modern machinery, 
about one and three-fourths miles from the sta^ 
tion, north of the track. This route most prove 
very attractive to travelers, and one which will 
amply reward them in the pleasures it will 
afford. The rich mining dbtricts of Rush Val- 
ley, Ophir and others, are reached by this line 
of TOai. The Hidden Treasure and other mines 
in these districts have already acquired a repu- 
tation and standing among the first mines in the 
country. 

Soctal TAfe Among the Mormons. — Be- 
yond the limits of Salt Lake City the uniform 
character of Moimon families is of exceeding 
plain ways of living, almost all being of very 
modest means, and even poor. What the lietter 
families have gained has been by the hardest 
and most persistent labor. It is said that when 
the cifiy was first settled, there was not found 
over #1,000 in cash for the whole community, 
and for a long series of years thereafter money 
was little used, and the people lived and paid for 
their wants by barter, and a writer facetiously 
says : " A farmer wishes to purchase a pair of 
shoes for his wife. He consults the shoemaker, 
who avers his willingness to furnish the same for 
one load of wood. He has no wood, but sells a 
calf for a quantity of adobe*, the adobe* for an 
oi-der on the merchant, payable in goods, and the 
goods and the order for a load of wood, and 
straightway the matron is shod. 

"Seven water-melons purchased the price of a 



ticket of admission to the theater. He paid for 
the tuition of his children, seventy-five cabbages 
per quarter. The dressmaker received for her 
services, four squashes per day. He settled his 
church dues in sorghum molasses. Two loads of 
pumpkins paid his annual subscription to the 
newspaper. He bought a ' Treatise on Celestial 
Marriage' for a load of gravel, and a bottle of 
soothing syrup for the baby, with a bushel of 
string beans." 

In this way, before the advent of the railroad, 
fully nine-tenths of the business of the Mormon 
people was conducted. Now bartei has gnen 
place to actual circulation of money 

While there is not what may be called dis- 
tress or abject poverty in any part of the Mor- 
mon settlements, yet with many, es^cia]l> the 
new emigrants, tiieir means are so limited, and 
the labor so hard, it would be exceedingly dis 
couraging to exist, but for the grand conjidence 
all have in the Joys to come promised by their 
religion and their leader, 

;&cept in the cities there is little or no form 
of amusement, and the Sabbath is mainly the 
great day of reunion, when the population turn 
out en masse to the Tabernacle or other places of 
worship. 

In the chnreh services no one knows, until the 
speaker arises, who is to preach from the pulpit, 
or what may be the subject. 

The subjects of sermons, addresses and exhor- 
tations are as wide as there are books. A writer 
has laughingly said ; " In the Great Tabernacle, 
one will hear sennons, or advice on the culture of 
sorghum, upon infant baptism, upon the best 
mannre for cabbages, upon the perseverance of 
the Saints, upon the wickedness of skimming 
milk before its sale, upon the best method of 
cleaning water ditches, upon bed-bug poison, 
npon the price of real estate, upon teething in 
children, upon the martyrs and persecutions of 
the Church, terrible denunciations of Gentiles 
and the enemies of the Mormons, upon olive oil 
as a cure for measles, upon the ordination of the 
priesthood, upon the character of Melchisedec, 
upon worms in dried peaches, upon abstinence 
from plug tobacco, upon the crime of fteticide, 
upon chignons, twenty-five-yard dresses, upon 
plural marriages, etc." 

Portions of this are doubtless the extrava- 
gance of humor, yet it is true every possible 
thing, secular or spiritual, is discussed from the 
pulpit which the president thinks necessary for 
the instruction of the flock. We attended per- 
sonally one Sunday a Sunday-school celebration 
in the Tabernacle, where the exereises were en- 
livened with a spirited delivery of "■Marco Boz- 
arrit," "Gag Yowg Loehinvar," the singing of 
" Home, Sweet Home," and the gallery fronts 
were decorated with gay mottoes, of which there 
shone in great prominence, " Utah's besi crop, 
children." 
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Tlie city Mormons are fond of the theater and 
dancing, and as their president is hoth the owner 
of the theater aad its largest patron, the Saints 
consider his example highly judicious and ex- 
emplary, so the theater is crowded on all occa- 
sions. Wewei ■ "' 



■ thirty of the children of 
one of the Mormons sitting in a tow ia the 
dress circle, and the private boxes filled wiUi his 
wives. The most striking event of the evening 
was when one of the theatrical performers sung 
this ditty : 

" If Jim Fish's rat-nnd-tnn, aboulil Iists a bull-dcra rnp, 
I)i> you tliliik Louis Napoleon would trylo bring Inm up ? " 
This elicited tremendous applause, and the per- 
formers, much to their own laughter and aston- 
ishment, had to repeat it, 

A few years afterward, in witnessing a large 
hody of Mormon children singing their school 
songs— we noticed the end of one of their little 

"Oh, Iiow happy I ought to bo. 
For, daddy, I'm a Moimon." 

As justifying their amusements, the Saints 
thus say, through one of their authorities ; 

" Dancing is a diversion for which, all men and 
women have a natural fondness." 

Dancing parties in the city are, therefore, quite 
frequent, and the most religious man is best en- 
titled to the biggest amount of fun. Hence 
their religion should never be dull. 

"As all people have a fondness for dramatic 
representations, it is well to so regulate and gov- 
ern such exhibitions, that they.may be instructive 
and pmifying in their tendencies. If the best 
people absent themselves, the worst wOl dictate 
the character of the exercises." 

Therefore every good Mormon, who can get a 
little money, indulges in the theater. 

The Jteligion of the Mormons.— It is 
not the purpose of this Guide to express opin- 
ions of the religious aspect of Monuonism ; but, 
^ all visitors who come from the East, seeking 
either from curiosity to gain reliable information, 
or, having prejudices, expect to gratify them 
with outbursts of indignation, we can only stand 
aloof, and explain, calmly and candidly, a few 
facts as we have found them by actual contact 
and experience with both Mormons and Gen- 
tiles, and leave each reader to judge for himself 
the merits of this vexed question. 

So thoroi^hly and implicitly have the masstjs 
of the Mormon people been led by their leader, 
that no one must be surprised to find that they 
are firm believers and obedient servants to all 
the doctrines and orders of the Church. Thei/ he- 
liene jiat as they are told. 

Whatever, therefore, there is in their life, 
character and business, industry and enterprise, 
that is good and praiseworthy, to Brigham Young, 
their leader, belongs the credit. But for what^ 
ever there is wicked in their religion, life, faith, , 



deeds and church work — and , for whatever is 
lacking in good, to the same powerful mind and 
willful hand, belongs the fearful responsibility. 

Whether Mormonism be a religion or not — 
yet candor must confess, that if it fails to give 
and preserve peace, contentment, purity; if it 
mates its followers ignorant, brutal, supersti- 
tious, jealous, abusive, deliaut; if it laek gen- 
tleness, meekness, kindness, courtesy; if it brings 
to its homes, sadness and discontent, it cannot be 
that true religion, which exists alone by sincere 
Irusl in C/irisl and loee for heaven. If in all its 
doctrines, services, sermons, prayers, praise and 
church work, it fails to give the soul that seeks 
after rest, the refreshing, comforting peace it 
needs, it cannot be everlasting. 

Mormonism has accomplished much in in- 
dustry, and perseverance, in reclaiming Utah's 
waste lands and barren plains. It has opened a 
eounti-y, which now is teeming with riches inex- 
haustible and untold wealth b coming to a 
scene, once the very type of desolation. We 
give to the Mormons every worthy praise for 
their fri^;ality, temperance and hard labor. No 
other class of people would have settled here. 
■ By patience they have reclaimed a desert, — peo- 
pled a waste, developed hidden treasures, have 
grown in thrift, and their lives bear witness to 
flieir forbearance, and complete trust and faith. 
How Tlie Mormon Church Influences 
Visitors, — The system of polygamy is not the 
only great question which affects the future of 
Utah. More than all things else, it is the Potrer 
o/i/ie Rulers of the Mormon Church. It is natural 
that they should make efforts to maintain it by 
every use of power; gentleness if that will do the 
work, coercion if not. 

It is unfortunate that in the spiritual services 
of the Church, they fail to impress visitors with 
pnjper resjtect. Their sermons, all eastern 
travelers have uniformly admitted, were remark- 
able in the absence of spiritual power. The 
simple ti-uths of the Gospel rarely ever are dis- 
cussed, the lite of Christ, the Gospel of the New 
Testament, the "Sermon on the Mount" — the 
Cross are all ignored,— the Psalms of David, the 
life of Daniel, Solomon, and the work of the 
twelve Apostles are rarely referred to; instead, 
visitors are compelled to listen to long argu- 
ments justifying Mormonism and plui-al mar- 
riage, and expressions of detestation for their 



We heard three of the elders talk at one of 
their Sabbath meetings, during which the name 
of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, was 
scarcely mentioned. One talked of the wondet^ 
ful conversion as he claimed, and baptism of 
some Lamanites (Indians), not one of whom to- 
day, can give a single intelligent reason for the 
course he has adopted. Another told of the 
time he was a local preacher in the East, of the 
Methodist Church, and of the trials and persecu- 
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tioD they had endui'ed there. Tiie third was 
quite belligerent in tone, and gave utterance to 
what might pgaaibly be interpreted as treasonable 
sentiments against the governmentof the United 
States. In Uie meantime the audience accepted 
all that was said with apparent relish. We 
thought o£ the saying of one of the popular 
humorists of the day, to the effect that " if thai 
kind of preaching miils thai Mn-l of people, it is 
Jasl the kind of preaching that kind of people 
likes." Their preachers will often take a text 
from ttie aayings of the prophets, and give it a 
literal iiiteiprefcation that would grate harshly 
upoQ orthodflic eavs, while the listener would be 
amused at the ingenuity displayed in twist- 
ing the word of God— making it mean anything 
desired. 

It is esoeedingly unfortunate for the cause of 
the Mormons, that such exhibitions of nature 
are made, the only result oE which is to increase 
the prejudice of all vbitors, and tend to grad- 
ually change the ininds of those who would 
gladly- be cordial, but feel they can not. We 
apeat in candor; the efficacy of a religion is 
judged by its purity of life and speecti. A true 
religion wins admiration from even its enemies. 
But Mormonism seems never to have made a 
friend of an enemy, and only returns even 



A religion wliicb does not do as Christ com- 
manded, " Pray fir them which persecute you, 
bless and curxe not," — but treasures its resent- 
ments and fulminates its curses continually — can 
it be any religion at all ¥ 

IneonsistenclDS, — Another circumstance, 
one very unfortunate tor the Mormons, and al- 
ways noticed by strangers, ia the inconsistency 
of their history. 

In the original revelation to Joseph Smith, 
there was not only no mention of polygamy, but 
in the Book of Mormon, such a practice was 
fiercely denounced. In the second chapter of the 
Book of Mormon, there originally appeared this 
warning to the Nephites : 

" Wherefore, hearken anto the word of the Lord, 
for there shall not any man amony yon hare sane it 
be one wife; ami concubines he fhail ham none; 
for I the Lord God, delighleth in the chaslily of 

The following comments and ai^uments based 
on the above, seem absolutely necessary, and im- 
possible for any one to controvert : 

1. If Joseph Smith wrote this under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, then present^ Mormon prac- 
tices and doctrines, being wholly different, are not 
true rtor worthy of-confiience, 

2. Jf Joseph Smith did not write this under the 
inspiration of the Almighty, then Joseph Smith did 
notreceive a true reeelation, was not a true Prophet, 
and «Aa( he has written has been entirely unworthy 
the confidence of his people. 

3. If Mormonism, since then has found a new 



revelation totally apposed to the first, then the first 
must have been false. 

i. If tlie first revelation was fulse, then the 
Book of Mormon is wholly false an d unreliable, and 
Joseph Smith was an impostor. 

6. If the first revelation was true, then (as the 
decrees of the Almighty once given, nei'er change), 
the second revelation is not true, nor ever wai in- 
spired by God. 

6. As History pronea that Joseph Smith received 
and promulgated both the first and second revela- 
tions — as one of these must be false — as no Prophet 
could ever be falsely led, if im-tructed by the Al- 
mighty — it follows lliat Joseph Smith never received 
a true inspiration, was not a true Prophet — that 
Mormnnism is not a revealed religion. 

Another inconsistency, fatal to the claims of 
the Mormon religion, is the curious' act of Joseph 
Smith at Nauvoo. On the 12th of July, 1843, 
Smith received the new revelation. When it 
was first mentioned, it caused great commotion, 
and many rebelled against it, A few elders at- 
tempted to promulgate it, but so fierce was the 
opposition that at last, for peace, Smith officially 
made public proclamation against it in the 
Church paper as follows : 

Notice.— As wa lisve lately Ijeen credibly liifomied that 
an elder oE the Church of Jesus CLriBt ot LBtter Day 
Saints, by the name of Hiram Brown has been preaching 
polvKamy and olher false and earmpt doclriiiBS in the 
County o£ Lapeer and Stale of MiclilBan, 



Joseph Smith, I pmi„ 
Hybuu Smith, f """" 

Query.— IFAiK is the world to think of a 
religion, or a people, when tier P ojlei falsifies 
his own record, and den es hu oan revela- 

Subsequent history shows that in less than 
three years from the pullieatioi of the above 
notice, the Mormon leaders were luinj, in open 
and undisguised polygamy 

Would a Prophet who ever reeewe I a true revela- 
tion deny it, punish his followers for observing il, and 
then practice ilfor himself f 

How appropriately the answer is given to this 
question Aen one takes up the Mormon Hymn 
Book, and finds among its verses, used in their 
church services, the following leading lines : 

1. " The God that otbeia worship U not the God for me." 

2. " A church witbout a Prophet Is not the church for me." 

3. " A church wlUiont Apoatlea ts not the church for me." 
i. " The hope that Oeiililes cherish ianot tlie hope fijr me.'' 

'■ It has no faith nor 1iiiowIbcIs« ; [»r (mm it I would be.' 
E. " The heaven ot sectarlana Is not the heaven tar me." 

Mormon Cowr/e^^'s.— The leading mem- 
bers of the Mormon Church we met during our 
stay, were gentlemen, treated us very courteously, 
and apparently offered us every facility for ob- 
taining information, and they will treat all 
strangers in the nraf way. We feel under 
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mistaken if they do not respect any 
free, manly and fi-ank expressioa of opinion 
conEemtng them and their institutions, more 
than tiiey would a fawning sycophant, or gush- 
ing twaddler in reference to the course they nave 
chosen to follow, or the work they have done. 
Neither their institutions nor their practices are 
thrust into the faces of travelers. If knowledge 
concerning them or their customs is desired, it 
must be sought after. They have a special hos- 
tility for those whom they call apostates, and 
thoi^h a man may be moral and upright in his 
life before he leaves their ehui-ch, he is nothing 
but concentrated meanness afterwards. His 
course of life may not be changed in the least, 
and the fact that he b just as honorable and up- 



pi-ivate life, become, according to Mormon ac- 
count, the princes of liars and scoundrels as 
soon as .they leave the ehurch. In fact, to attack 
and desboy an apostate's character is their favor- 
ite, and hitherto most successful mode of de- 
stroying his influence. In this resjwct the Mor- 
mons can not tolerate freedom of opinion. They 
would miich prefer open attacks by Gientiles than 
the more vital thrusts of apostates. 

TAe Great Salt Lalce. 

In many respects this is. the most wonderful 
body of water on the American Continent. It is 
the chief object of interest in tJie physical gec^- 
raphy of the great basin in which it is located. 
Its waters are saline and brackish, unfit for use, 
and uairJiabited by representatives of the finny 
tribes. 

Ha IHscoverj/. — In his report on this lake, 
Captain Stansbury speaks of a French explorer, 
wirti an unpronounceable name, who left the west- 
em shores of the great lakes sometime in the 
seventeenth century, and pmceeded westward for 
an undefined period, and made extensive discov- 
eries on the Mississippi, Missouri, and other 
western rivers, and either saw, or heard from the 
Indians, of the Great Salt Lake. His accounts, 
however, are somewhat mixed, and not at all sat- 
isfactory. It is reported that .lohn Jacob Astor 
fitted out an expedition, in 1820, to cross the 
Continent, meet a vessel he had sent round Cape 
Horn, and at some point on the Pacific Coast, 
. form a town which should be to it what New 
York was to the Atlantic Coast, the greatest 
commercial emporium of that part of the country. 
This expedition, it is said, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, near Fremont's Peak in the Wind 
Kiver Range, and after teaching the Tetons sep- 
arated into small parties, each one exploring on 
its own account. One of these, consisting of 
four men and commanded by a Mr. Miller, 
hunted around the vicinity of Snake River and 



the Soda Springs, finally crossing into Cache 
Valley, a little noi-tli-west of Corinne. It is fur- 
Uier reported that Miller, in one of his rambles, 
ascended the mountains sonth of this valley, and 
here, for th^ first time, beheld the waters of the 
great inland sea spread out before him. He rei- 
tumed to his party, and with them proceeded to 
the lake, and on further inspection concluded it 
was an ann of the ocean. This was its first dis- 
covery by white men. The next recorded visita- 
tion IS that of John Bedyer, in 1825, and the 
next was by Captain Bonneville, in 1831, who 
saw it from the Bed Buttes in the Wahsatch 
Range, and whose account was written up by 
Washington Irving. In 1832, Captain Walker 
first attempted to explore it with a party of forty 
men. He traveled around the northern and 
westam boundaries, but was compelled to aban- 
don the undertaking for want of water for his 
animals and men. Captain Stansbury after- 
wards explored it, and his report contains the 
only reliable information concerning this re- 
markable lake that has been published from 
official sources, though subsequent .observation 
has revealed many facta and phenomenon con- 
cerning it which would be highly interesting if 
they could be collected ajid given to the world in 
tangible form. General R'emont also visited 
this lake, and has given some information about 
it. 

Analj/itis, — The only analysis of its waters 
that, we have been able to obtain is that given 
by Dr. Gale and recorded in Captain Stansbury's 
report. We quote : " It gives the specific gravity, 
1.170; solid contents, 22.422 out of 100 parts. 
The solid contents when analyzed gave the fol- 
lowing components ; 

CbloridBOfeodlum, 20.136 

Sulphati - ■ 



A remarkable thing about this ^ii'ilysi'i is that 
the specific gi-avity, as here giwn conesponds 
exactly with ihe mean of eight diffeient analyses 
of the waters of the Dead Sea of Palestine w hich 
is largely above that of the water of the ocean 
This analysis reveals what is now generally 
known, that here is a sourcp from which salt 
enough can be obtained to supply the Continent. 
When it is considered, however that all the 
streams flowing into this lake are fresh water 
draining the water-shed of a large area of 
country, and discharging from the springs, melt- 
ing snows and rains of the great basin an im 
mense volume of water, the puzzling question 
very naturally arises as to the souice of this 
abundant supply of saline matter The various 
saline incrustations, however at various points 
on the surrounding shores, indicate do-vrlv that 
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some portion of the earth is saturated with this 
ingredient. Still this lalce is without any visi- 
ble outlet, and with all the great influx of fresii 
water, annually, why does it remain so salty? 
Tlie inference naturally follows that it washes 
some vast bed of rock salt or saline deposit in 
the bottom of the lake, hitherto undiscovered. 
Without facts, however, even this is a supposi- 
tion which may or may not be true. The sliorea 
of this lake, especially toward the city bearing 
the same name, have now been settled nearly 
thirty years, and it would be strange indeed if 
the changes which have been gradually goine 
on in tJiis lake should not have been noticed 
The elevation of the lake is given at 4,200 feet 
above the level of the sea. The elevation of 
Salt Lake City is given at 4,351 feet above the 
sea — difference of 151 feet. The figures here 
given as the elevation of the lake, we think, are 
based upon observations and calculations made 
several years ago, perhaps by Captain Stansbury. 
The observation of the old settlers is, that it is 
not correct — that the lake is from ten to fifteen 
feet higher now tlian it was in 1850, and that in 
proportion as the water rises it becomes less 
salty. Reliable citinens have informed us that 
in 1850, three barrels of water evaporated would 
make one of salt ; now, four barrels of water are 
required for the same result. This fact leads to 
the opinion that the humidity of the atmosphere 
in this region of the Continent is iucreasins — in 
consequence of which there is less evaporation — 
evaporation being greater and more rapid in a 
dry than in a moist atmosphere — and the failure 
of evaporation to take up the surplus waters dis- 
charged into this lake has not only increased its 
volume and extent, but lessened its saline 
character. Since the settlement of this Terri- 
tory, there has been a great increase of rain-fall, 
so much so that it is noticed and remarked upon 
by very many of the inhabitants, and the belief 
is veiy generally entertained that the Territory is 
gradually undergoing a great climatic change. 

SiteciUatitma as to the .K«smM.— The 
evaporation of the water in the lake growing 
gi'aduatly less, it will, of course, continue to 
rise and overflow its banks in the lowest places, 
but no fears need be entertained for the safety 
of any con.siderable portion of the country, or 
the inhabitants thereof. Notice the elevation of 
Salt Lake City, as herein given, being about 151 
feet greater than the lake itself. If the rise 
continues it will be slower as the covered surface 
of the adjoining land becomes greater, on the 
pi mciple that the larger end of a vessel fills more 
slowly with the same stream, than the smaller 
end. If it reaches a height of 15 or 20 feet 
aboveits present surface, it will first overflow a 
low, sandy and alkali desert on its western shore, 
nearly as large as the lake itself. In this case, 
its evaporating capacity will be nearly doubled 
in extent — a fact which will operate to retard I 



its rise. But if it continues to rise in the years 
to come until it must have an outlet to the ocean, 
that outlet will be the Humboldt River, and a 
cut of 100 feet or less in the low hills of the di- 
vide, will give it. When, however, this event 
transpires, it will be — unless some convulsion of 
nature intervenes to hasten it — after the last 
reader of this book shall have finished his eartbly 
labors ajid been quietly laid away to rest. 

Howitdaries and Extent. — Looking from 
Observation Point at the south end of the lake, 
to the north, it seems to be pretty well di- 
vided Piomoiitory Mountains on Antelope 
Island, those on Stansbury Island and Oqninh 
Mountain? are evidently parts of the same 
range — running from north to south, parallel 
with the Wahsatch Range. Their continuity is 
only bioken by the watere in the lake or sink of 
the great basin. Promontory Mountains divide 
the northern end of the lake into two j)arts, or 
arms, the eastern being called Bear River Bay, 
and the western, Spiing Bay — the latter being 
considerably the largest. The lake has numerous 
islands, both large and small. Fremont Island 
lies due west of the mouth of Weber River, and 
is plainly visible from the cars of the Utah Cen- 
tr^ Railroad. South of it and nearest to Salt 
Lake City, is Antelope Island. West of Ante- 
lope, and north-west from Lake Point, is Stans- 
buiy Island. A little north-west of this, is Car- 
rington Island. North of these still, and in the 
western part of the lake are Hat, Gunnison and 
Dolphin Islands. Nearly south of Gunnison 
Island is a high promontory jutting out into the 
lake called Strong's Knob ; it is a prominent 
landmark on the western shore of the lake. 
Travelei-s on the Central Pacific Road can ob- 
tain a fine view of this great inland sea, near 
Monument Station. The extreme length of the 
lake is about 80 miles, and its extreme width, a 
little south of the 41st paraUel of latitude, is 
about 50 miles. Promontory Mountains project 
into the lake from the north about 30 miles. 
Nearly all the islands we have named are rich in 
minerals, such as copper, silver, gold and iron. 
Excellent quarries of slate have also been opened, 
but neither it nor the mines have been develojwd 
to any great extent, because of the want of cap- 
ital. 

Incidents and Curiosities. — Whe*i Col- 
onel Fremont first explored the lake in 1843, it 
is related by Jessie, his wife, that when his boat 
first touched the shore of Fremont Island, an 
oarsman in the bow of the boat was about to 
jump ashore, when Kit Carson, the guide, insisted 
that Colonel Fremont should first l^id and 
name the island, — "Fi'emont Island." 

Tonic Properties. — A bath in the water 
of the Great Salt Lake, is one of the greatest 
delights a tourist can seek. We have per- 
sonally indulged in its pleasure, and it is beyond 
question a splendid recreation. Upon the 
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wharf near Lake Point, is a cozv batliing-hoiise, 
wherein are bathing-suits, and large tubs filled 
with freshwater; donning the suita,you descend 
the steps and jump into the water. You are 
surprised at the buoyancy of it. The most 
vigorous effort and plunge will not keep your 
body under the surface. Clasping your hands 
and feet in the water, you cau sit on its bosom 
with head and shoulders projecting above the 
surface, — and even then for but a short period, as 
the buoyancy of the water soon has a tendency to 
tip you over on your side. It is impossible to 
stand ei'eot in the water, no matter how straight 
or rigid you place your limbs, — iu a moment 
over goes your head, and up come your feet. 
Lyingon your back, or side, or face, iaiauy position 
— still you will always keep at the surface, Bnt 
beyond this curious feature of impossibility of 
sinking, there is the better quality of the 
loaing ami invigorating properties of the bath. 
These are beyond all question, the finest of any 
spring along the Overland Route. In some 
warm summer day, take your bath in the lake, — 
spend, say half au hour in its water, and then 
returning to you batt h use 1 anse your skin 
from all saline ma 1 h h may adhere, by 
plentiful ablutio f j u e wate fi-om the tubs, 
wash the hair a d f a th oi^hly, then dress 
and walk up and d w th wharf, or the, cool 
piazza of the hot 1 — d y u a e astonished at 
the wonderful am tit gth and invig- 
oi-ation given to y t m a d with greater 

elasticity than ever you have possessed before, it 
seems like the commencement of a new life. 
Invalids should never fail to visit this lake, and 
enjoy its bath. Tourists who omit it, — will- 
leave behind them the ^eatest curiosity of the 
Overland Tour, and it la no great effort of the 
imagination to conceive this fully the rival of 
the great ocean in all that can contribute to the 
attractions of sea-shore life. The cool breeze 
and delicious bath are all here. 

In the summer time the excursion rates from 
Salt Lake City, are 11.50 per ticket, which in- 
cludes passage lioth ways over the Utah Western 
Railroad, a ride on the steamer on the lake, and 
the privilege of a bath, — the cheapest and 
most useful enjoifment in the entire Territory. 

The only life in or near the lake, is seen in 

insects (aslemia ferlUiso,) which live on the 
surface of the lake, and thrive on its brine. 
These masses stretch out in curious fonns over 
the surface. Sometimes, when small, they appear 
like a serpent, at other times like rings, globes, 
and other irregular figures. A gentle breeze 
will never disturb them, for their presence keeps 
the water a dead calm as if oil had been poured 
upon it. If disturbed by a boat passing through 
the mass, millions of little gnats or flies anse 
and swarm all over the vessel — anything but 
j^reeable. Professor Spencer M. Baird, of the 



Smithsonian Institute, Washington, believes the 
lake may yet sustain flah and other animal life. 
There seems to be plenty of insect food al- 
ways on the surface, — occasionally with high 
winds, the surface of tlie lake is driven into 
waves, which dashing against the shore, shower 
the sage brushes near with salty incrustations, 
which, when dried in the sunlight, give a bright, 
glitterii^ and pearly appearance, often furnish- 
ing splendid specimens for mineral cabinets. 

Atmogjtliere. — The atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the lake, is a curiosity, always bluish and 
hazy— from the effects of the active evaporation, 
—in decided contrast to the piuity and trans- 
parency of the air elsewhere. Surveyors say 
that it is difficult to use telescopes, and asti'o- 
Qomical observations are imperfect. 

The solid ingredients of the water have six 
and one-half times the density of those of the 
ocean, and wherever washed upon the shore, the 
salt dried, after evaporation, can be easily 
shoveled up into buckets and bags. 

Burton describes a beautiful sunset scene upon 
the lake. " We turned our faces eastward as 
the sun was declining. The view had memo- 
rable beauties. From the blue and purple clouds, 
goi'geously edged with celestial fire, shot up a 
fan of penciled and colored light, extending half- 
way to the zenith, while in the south and south- 
east lightnings played among the darker mist 
masses, which backed the golden and emerald 
bench-lands of the farther valley. The splendid 
sunset gave a reflex of its loveliness upon the 
alkaline barrens around us. Opposite rose the 
Wahsatch Mountains, vast and voluminous, in 
stern and gloomy grandeur, northward the thin 
white vapors rising from the hot springs, and 
the dark swells of flie lake." 

The Great Desert West of Salt Lake 
aty, — The overland stage, which traversed 
westward, followed a route immediately south of 
Salt Lake, and passed for several hundred miles 
through a desert, beside which the Humboldt 
Valley had no comparison in tediousness and dis- 
comfoi't. Captain Stansbury.an early explorer, in 
describing this section, describes large tracts of 
land covered with an incrustation of salt : 

" The first part of the plains consisted simply 
of dried mud, with small crystals of salt scat 
tered thickly over the surface ; ci'ossing this, we 
came upon another portion o£ it, three miles in 
width, where the ground was entirely covered 
with a thin layer of salt in a state of deliques- 
cence, and of so soft consistence, that the feet of 
our mules sank at every step into the mud be- 
neath. But we soon came upon a portion of 
the plains where the salt lay in a solid state, in 
one unbroken sheet, extending apparently to its 
western border. So firm and strong was this 
unique and snowy floor, that it sustoined the 
weight of our entire train without in the least 
giving way, or cracking beneath the pi'essure. 
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Our mules walked upon it as upon a sheet of 
solid ice. The whole field was crossed by a net- 
work of little ridges, projecting about half an 
inch, as if the salt had expanded in the process 
o£ crystallization. 1 estimated this field to be, at 
least, seven miles wide and ten miles in length. 
The salt which was very pure and white, aver- 
aged from one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness, and was equal in all repecis to our 
finest specimen for table use. Assuming these 
data, the quantity that here lay upon the ground 
in one body, exclusive of that alreai^ dis- 
solved, — amounted to over 4,500,000 cubic yards, 
or about 100,000,000 bushels." And even this 
small area, is but a very little portion of the 
whole region, farther northward and westward. 

Ttie Central Pacific RaUroad. 

The record of the building of the Central Pacif- 
ic Railroad b a description of one of the greatest 
trials of courage and faith the world has ever seen, 
and the actual results are, beyond doubt, the great- 
est marvel in engineering science, ever known in 
the.United States. The heroic strength of charac- 
ter, the magnificent power and endurance, the 
financial intrepidity and the bold daring which 
defied all obstacles, overcame all difiiculties, and 
literally shoved the mountains aside to make 
room for their pathway, are not equaled by any 
other achievement of the century. If ever an 
American can feel and express just admiration, 
it is to those Samsons of Ike Pacific Coast, who 
have hewn their way with the ponderous strength 
of their arms, and with invincible fortitude 
opened to the world the treasures of industry in 
the mountains and valleys of the Far West and 
the Pacific Coast. To one man, more than all 
others, is due the credit for the conception, sur- 
vey and actual beginning of the great Trans- 
Continental Line.- Theodore D. Judah — yet he 
did not live to see the completion of the railroad 
up the Sierras — and his successor Mr. S. S. Mon- 
tague cwried it thi-ough with great energy and 
success, and to them the nation and all Califor- 
nia owe a debt of gratitude. 

For years this brave and accomplished en- 
gineer had the subject of the road in his mind. 
It occupied his thoughts by day and was the 
subject of his dreams by nignt. The idea took 
a firm hold upon him, and he became completely 
absorbed in it. It energized his whole being and 
he was persistent and hopeful to the end. Sac- 
ramento, then a ninch smaller place than now, 
was the home of C. P. Huntington and Mark 
Hopkins, the former now Vice-President and the 
latter now Treasurer of the company, then hard- 
ware merchants under the firm name of Hunt- 
ington & Hopkins. Their store became the 
headquarters of the little company that used to 
meet Judah there and talk over the enterprise. 
Judah's ideas were clear, his plans seemed prac- 



ticable and bis enthusiasm was contagious. The 
men wlio associated witli him were led to make 
contributions for the pui-pose of partial pay- 
ment toward a preliminary survey, and, in 18fi0, 
Judah and his assistants wandered over the 
gorges and canons of the Sierra Nevadas in 
search of a line for a railroad. The results of 
his summer's work were in every waj; encour- 
aging — so much so that other contiibutions and 
subscriptions were obtained for work the follow- 
ing year. The summer of 1861 ^ain found 
Judah and his party in the mountains. The 
work of the previous year was extended and 
further examination renewed the hope of the 
engineer and quietened the zeal of his followers. 
Success was certain if they could only enlist cap- 
ital in the enterprise. 

But right here was the difliculty. While the 
great majority of the people of California be- 
lieved that the road would be built some day — it 
would not be done in their time. Some genera- 
tion in the future might accomplish it, but it 
would be after they were all dead. The subject 
was broached in Congress, and finally, iu 18tl:i, the 
bill was passed. Huntington and Judah went to 
Washington with maps and charts, and rendered 
invaluable assistance to the friends of the meas- 
ui« in both houses of Congress, and the day of its 
passage was the day of their triumph. The news 
was sent to California with lightning speed, 
and caused great rejoicing among the people. 
The beginning of the end could now distinctly 
be seen. Though great difficulties had been 
surmounted, a comparatively greater one lay in 
the way. Capital which is proverbially timid, 
must now be enlisted in the enterprise. Foity 
miles of road must be built and accepted by the 
government, before the aid could oe secured. 
Finally, with what local help tbey could get, and 
the assistance of New York capitalists and 
bankers, the work was begun at Sacramento, 
and the first section carried the line high up 
toward the summit of the Sierras. Their finan- 
cial ^ents in New York, put their bonds on the 
market, and the funds for flie further extension of 
the road were rapidly forthcoming. Leland 
Stanford, then as now President of the company, 
inaugurated the work at Sacramento, and also 
drove the silver spike, which completed the union 
of the two roads at Promontory on the 10th day 
of May, 1869. The ijrogress of the road during 
each year, from the time of its commencement 
until its completion, is given as follows : In the 
years 1863-4-5, the company completed 20 miles 
each year. This might be called preliminary 
work. They were learning how, and their 
severest difficulties were to be overcome. In 
1866 they built 30 miles, and the nest year 46 
miles. * Now tlie rivalry between the two great 
corporations raav be said to have commenced in 
earnest. In 186"8, they built 364, and in 1869, up 
to May loth, they closed the gap with 191 miles. 
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Dlfftetilties, Disconragements and Lii- 
hov, — Few ti"avelers realize, as they pass so 
easily and pleasantly over this railroad, — what is 
represented by these long, smoothly-laid rails, 
nor do they know of the early days of labor, and 
intense enei^. 

Eveirthin^ of every description of snpplies had 
to be snipped by water from New York, win Cape 
Horn — to San Francisco, and then inland to 
Sacramento. Thus months of delay occurred in 
obtaining all needful material 

Even when the project was under full discus- 
sion at the little office in Sacramento, where gath- 
ered the six great brains which controlled the 
destiny of the enterprise, (th^se were Governor 
Lelaud Stanford, C. P. Huntington, Mark Hot- 
kins, Charjea Crocker, E. B. Crocker, and T. 
B, Judah), everybody predicted its failure, and 
few or none looked for its success. Very little 
was known of the country it was to traverse, — and 
that not satisfactory, and one prophesied that 
this, the western end of the Great Trans-Conti- 
uental Railroad, would be run up into the 
cloiids, and left in eternal snows. 

Scores of friends appi'oached Huntington in 
those days and said, "Huntington, don'l go into 
it; you will bury yoar whole fortune in tke Sierra 
Nevadas." 

Outsiders called it, after the first 40 miles were 
built, " Tke Dutch Flat Swindle ; " and the pro- 
ject was caricatured, abused by the newspapers, 
derided by politicians, discountenanced by capi- 
talists, and the credit of every one was impaired 
who was connected with it. 

Thus nobly did the Calilomians help this the 
greatest enterprise of the State, and how much 
more noble have they since been I 

In a speech before the Senate Committee of 
Congress by C. P. Huntiiigton, he says : 

" I suppose that it is a fact, the mercantile 
creditof mypartnersinbusinessand myself, was 
positively injured by our connection with this 
enterprise. 

" The difficulties which confronted us then, are 
now nearly forgotten, but they were intensely 
vivid and real then. There were difficulties from 
end to end; difficulties from high and steep 
mountains; from snows; from deserts where 
there was scarcity of water,and from gorges and 
flats where there was an excess ; difficulties from 
cold and from heat, from a scarcity of tim.ber 
and from obstructions of rock ; difficulties in 
supplying a lai^e force on a long line ; from In- 
dians and want of laborers." 

Of the princely subsidies voted by the United 
States in its government bonds to aid the road — 
what was the real case? From the individual 
and private means of the five capitalists, they 
were compelled to support a force of 8<l0 men 
one year — at their own risks — build 40 miles 
before they were enhtlfd to the government 
bonds, and then were eleven months delayed in 



receiving what was their due. To build the first 
section of the road to the mountains, they were 
obliged to call in private means, which out on 
loan was yielding them two per cent, interest in 
gold, per month — invest in the road and wait 
lor reimbursement. When the government 
bonds were at last received, they vested into 
gold at the high rate of premium then prevail- 
ing, (often t^ing #2 in bonds to buy 81-00 in 
gold) topayfor labor and expense of construc- 
tion, which, too, were excessively high for gold 
prices. 

The personal dangers of the builders were 
great. The very surveyors ran the risk of being 
killed by Indians, and some of them were; the 
grading parties, at times, could only work under 
military guard ; at all times all the track-layers 
and the train hands had to be armed, and even 
after construction the trains were often attacked. 

The first 100 miles was up a total ascent of 
7,000 feet, requiring the most skillful engineer- 
ing and expenditures of vast sums of money in 
excavation. At the height of 5,000 feet, the snow 
line was reached, and 40 miles of snow galleries 
had to be erected, at an additional expense of 
$20,000 to f30,000 per mile, and for a mile or 
more, in many places, these must be made so 
strong that avalanches might pass over them and 
yet preserve the safety of the track. Even after 
passing the Sierras, Uie railroad descended into 
a vast plain, dry, sei-e and deserted, where there 
was not a sign of civilized life, nor any fuel. 
For over 600 miles of the route, there was not a 
single white inhabitant. For over 100 miles at a 
sti-eteh, no water could be found for either man 
or machinery ; and, even at the present day, iu 
many places the railroad company is obliged to 
bring its water in artificial pipes for distances of 
one to fifteen miles for the use of the engines. 

Labor was almost impossible to get, and when 
attained was almost impossible to control, until 
the Chinese arrived, and \o them is due the real 
credit of the greatest help the road possessed. 
Powder was one of the heaviest items of ex- 
pense, which before the rise in prices of the war, 
could have been had for 12.25 per keg— but then 
was obtained with difficulty at $5.00. Locomo- 
tives, cars, tools, all were bought at double prices. 
Rails, now worth but «40.00 to $50.00 per ton, 
then cost 880.00 to #150.00. 

Every bar of iron and every tool had first to 
be bought and started on a sea voyage round 
Cape Horn, some four or six months before it 
was needed. 

Insurance on the sea voyages rose from 2 1-2 
to 10 per cent.— freights increased from $18.00 to. 
145.00 per ton. 

Of tne enrineering difficulties of the con- 
struction on the Sierras, none can form a possi- 
ble idea. A culvert would be built, the begin- 
ning of which was on the grade, while the other 
end would be 50 feet or more below. At another 
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place 13 a banl hO to 1(10 feet in height ciuphik; 
a culvert _*50 leet in length then comes i hiid^p 
leaping a chasm of 1 jO feet in dppth 

Neiit a cut of hiideat granite where in the 
shoit space of 250 feet would be working 30 
carta and 250 workmen, thick as bees — while 
a littlp hejond la an embankment built up "^O 
feet, fiom whu&e top jou can look down liWO 

The f imous Summit Tunnel is 1 650 feet m 
length cut through solid gianite, and for a mile 
on either side there are rock cutbnga of the moat 
stupendoua character, and the railroid is cut 
directly in the face of a precipice The powder 
bill alone for one month waa |54 000 BliAting 
waa done three times pel day and aometimes ot 
extraordinary execution A hole of eight feet 
was once drilled and filed and 1,440 jarda of 
granite were thrown clear from the loadbcd 
Several more holes of aame depth 
were diilled into a seam in the rock 
whi h were lightly loaded and ex 
ploded until a I'lrge fisi^ure was opened = 
when an immense charge waa put -~ 
in set off and A 000 tons of granite =~=- 
went whirling down the mountain 
teanng up trees rocks, et< witii — 
fearful ha\oc One rock weighing 70 
pounds, was blown one third of a mile 
away from its bed while another 
of 240 pounds was blow n entiiely 
acroaa Donner Lake a distance of two- 
thirds of a mile At one place, near 
Donner a Backbone, the raiho^d track 
18 so conatiucted that it desuibes a 
cune of 180" and runs back on the 
opposite side of the iidge odIv a few 
feet parallel to the course it has fot 
lowed to the point all at a grade of 90 
feet to the mile 

Bat it IS impossible to tell all the won- 
ders of engineering, or the feats of skill ; 
let active eyes watch the scene aa the 
traveler passes over the railroad, and then 
due crefit and admiration to the pluck, 
persistence and faith which has accomplished 
ao much, and been productive of so much 
good. 

The little beginning, in 1860, has now given 
place to the raoat astonishing enterprise of mod- 
ern timea. The pay-roll of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company now exceeds 7,000 names of 
employea. The Ssuthem Pacific Eailroad, an- 
other grand enterpriat^ controlled in part by some 
of the aame company, ia building its road rapidly, 
with a force of 5,000 men, toward the fields of 
Arizona and New Mexico. All the impoi-tant 
railroads and steamboata of California are now 
controlled by these gigantic corporations, and 
from the latest reports we quote figures of this 
financial capital of the greatest corporations in 
the United States : 



Capital eto< k artunUv paid in 

Funded debt 

United States subsidy bonds 

\ aina of lands m San Frandei-o Oakland a 



1 000 DOO a^tee land grants at 3 50 iO DC 

Total TalneSonlbam Pacific Bailtoadtompinj 8l6t OC 
Total capital of C(ntral Pacific and Soutbani 



Pad&o Ballroad, 




Westwafd to San Francisco, 

Travelers from the East, after dining at Ogden 
and having^ an hour in which to re-check flieir 
baggage, will board a train of silver palace cars 
belonging to the Central Pacific, in the evening, 
as the trains now run, and will soon be whirling 
away across the Great American Deaert. As we 

Sass out of the suburbs of Ogden, we cross Og- 
en Kiver on a pile bridge, and leave it to pur- 
sue its turbulent wsiy to ihe lake. We soon at^ 
rive at the point of junction before alluded to, 
but find no magnificent hotel, or other buildings, 
or any evidence of any. " Union Junction " is 
therefore a myth, and exists only in the fertile 
imagination. The land, such as it is, however, 
is there, and we soon pass the steaming Hot 
Springs on the right of the road and close to the 
track. These springs are said to be both iron 
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and sulphur, and from the red sediment which 
has been deposited over quite an are^ of surface 
near by, we judge that the iron springs preiom 
inate. Since leaving "Weber Canon we have come 
nearly north and will continue in that duection 
until we approach Corinne. On our nght are 
the towering peaks of the Wahsatch in close 
proximity. On our left aretheimgatmgditches 
that upply th f nL. n th w te s- 

ing growth f u d b 1 ff tona 1 th 1 k 
and F t I 1 nd tl d ta with a 

tow nng ro . 
look 1 t 
hug tl 



era R'ulroad, which runs parallel with the Cen- 
tral Picific between Ogden and Corinne and near- 
er the base of the mountains. The next station is 
Bngham, — 862 miles from San Francisco ; 
elevation, 4,220 feet. A side track for the pass- 
ing of trains. It is the station for Brigham 
city which is some three miles away, though it 
does not look half that distance. Leaving this 
tat w ss m alk 1 rshes r, and 
ross n m f th lak m 11 bay with the 

lart f th G at Salt b " " " 

tl Promoii- 




4,310 feet, 
is merely a 
track. The 
Mormons have 

e fine farms in this vicinity, and between the 
railroad and base of the mountains there are 
many cultivated fields and fine orchards of apple 
and peach trees. There are frequent canons 
through the range, at the mouth of which are 
little settlements or villages ; the creeks f I'om the 
canons supplying the water which irrigates their 
fields, gardens and orchards. The largest of 
these settlements or vill^es are called Willard 
City and Brigham City, aJid their business is now 
done almost exclusively with the Utah North- 



ley are settled, 
as they surely 
will be in time, 
Corinne will be 
the center of 
trade and influ- 

to which her location entitles her. On the 

completion of the railroad through here— before 
it came, even— the Gentiles had taken posses- 
sion of the town and determined to maintain an 
ascendency. From that time it has been an 
object of defamation by tlie Saints; and the 
lands in the broad valley which surround it, as 
rich as any in the Territory, are left with scarcely 
a settler. To-day these lands are open and in 
tie market, and if enterprising farmeis in the 
East desire farms in a healthful climate, near a 
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good market with short winters and thuse sel- 
dom escPssii ely col i with the s lit water breezes 
fresh from tlii' Idie and m a country where the 
finest kmd of fiuit can. be grown we advise 
them to stop here inform themselves is best 
they can, look the ground over thoroughly and 
decide for themselves the question of choosing 
this place for a new home This is one aide of 
the picture Jhe other is want of witer AL 
crops in this valley are rai-sed by irrigation. A 
ditch has already been dug from Malad Eiver, 
which supplies some f-irms on its line and the 
town with watei A lai^e flouring mill is also 
supplied with wtter from this ditch 

Some of the finest wheat we ever saw was 
raised near Connne on irrigated land It was 




spring wheat and produ el at the rite of nearly 
50 hushela to the a(,re. The spnng wheat of 
Utah far excels in quality, the best winter wheat 
produced in Eastern States. It has a large, plump, 
hard, white berry, and will rani as A No. 1 m 
any wheat market in the country. 

Coriiine in its early history, was "a rough 
town; " but the roughs have passed on, or sleep 
in unknown graves. The town now has three 
churches, a ^ood school, a lat^e flouring-mill, 
several commission and forwarding houses, stores 
of various kinds, etc. It is the natural freight- 
ing point to eastern Idaho and Montana, and be- 
fore the Utah Northern, with which it is con- 
nected by a short branchy was completed to 
Franklin, its ^present terminus, nearly all the 
freighting business of the last named Territory 
™«-= done from this point, and a large shai-e of 



it still c< 






Corinne is about seven miles from Great Salt 
Lake. A railroad company has been chartered 
to build a road direct to Montana, with favorable 
prospects of being put through at an early day. 
At some point on or near the Snake River, it will 
form a junction with the proposed Portland, 
Dalles and Salt Lake Road, the southern bei-mi~ 
nus of which will be at this city. The Central 
Pacific have also considered a railroad project 
around the Bear River Valley, by way of the 
Soda Springs, to the newly discovered coal fields 
north of ETansion. 

There are quite a number of hotels and public 
boarding-houses, for the aceonmiodation of 
guests, the leading house, a brick structure, being 
Uie " Central." Bear River abounds in flsh, and 
in the proper season the sloughs and marshes 
bordering the river neai the lake, are almost 
covered with ducks and wUd geese, thus offer- 
ing fine sport for the hunter and fishennan. 
The water-lines of the lake become, as we pass 
westward toward the mountains of the Promon- 
tory Range, visible high up on the side of the 
mountains. There cure three distinct water-lines 
to be seen in some places near Ogden, and each 
one has left a bench or terrace of land or rock by 
which it may be traced. The great basin is fuU 
of wonders, and no ncher field on the Continent 
awaits scientific examination than this. We 

Quarry, — a side track,, with a huge, rocky, 
bla«k castle on the right and back of it. Trains 
do not stop here, nor ia the station down on the 
advertised time-cards. The mountain on our 
right is called Little Mountain, and rises soli- 
taiy and alone out of the plain. As we pass be- 
yond and look back, an oval-shaped dome rises 
from its northern end as the turret of a castle. 
Salt Creek rises in the valley above, and sinks 
into the sand on its way to the lake. 

Blue Creeh, — 838 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 4,879 feet. It ia a telegraph 
station with a side track and turn-table. If we 
have a heavy train a helper engine is here await- 
ing our arrival, and will assist in pulling ua up 
the hill to Promontory. Between this and the 
next station, are some Tery heavy grades, short 
curves and deep rocky cuts, with fills across 
ravines. Blue Creek conies rushing down, from 
the mountains, and furnishes water for several 
stations along the road. Leaving this station 
we begin to climb around a curve and up the 
side of the Promontory Range, the road almost 
doubling back on itself. The old grade of the 
Union Pacific is crossed and recroased in several 
places, and is only a short diatance away. 

As we wind into the depresaions and round the 
points, gradually ascending to the summit of the 
divide, the view of the lake, Corinne, Ogden and 
the Wahsatch Monntains, ia grand. The grade 
for a short distance, is said to be 110 feet to the 
mile. We pass the rock cuts where each road 
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expended thousands of dollars, and where Bishop 
John Sharp) now Pi-esiderit of the Utah Central, 
exploded a mine which lifted the rock from the 
grade completely out, and gave a clear track after 
the rubbish was cleared away. 

Promontory r—SOi miles from San Fran- 
cisco ; elevation, 4,905 feet. It is about 9 miles 
from Blue Creek, and in the first seven miles we 
ascend over 500 feet. While the road was under 
construction, this little place was quite lively, 
but its glory has departed, and its importance at 
this time, is chiefly historic It has a very well- 
kept eating-house for railroad and train men, 
and large coal-sheds with a three-stall round- 
house and other buildings for the convenience Of 
employes. The water used here is brought 
from Blue Creek. It is located between two 
peaks or ridges of the Promontory Range, one of 
which on the left, is covered with cedars, and a 
portion of the year crowned with snow. 

This place is well known as the meeting of the 
two railroads. 

The highest point on the left, is caUed "Peak" 
on Froiseth's Map of Utah, and from its summit a 
magnificent view of the lake and surrounding 
country can be obtained. 



American history, in its triumphs of skill, 
labor and genius. Knows no event of greater, 
tjirilling interest, than the scene which attended 
the driving of the last spike, which united the 
East and West with the bands of iron. The 
completion of a project so grand in conception, so 
successful in execution, and likely to prove so 
fruitful and rich in promise, was worthy of 
world-wide celebrity. 

Upon the 10th of May, 1869, the rival roads 
approached each other, and two lengths of rails 
were left for the day's work. At 8 A. M., spec- 
tators began to arrive; at quarter to 9 a, m., 
the whisfle of the Central Pacific Railroad is 
heard, and the first train arrives, bringing a large 
number of passengers. Then two additional 
trains arrive on the Union Pacific Railroad, from 
the East. At a quarter of 11 a. m., the Chinese 
workmen commenced leveling the bed of the 
road, with picks and shovels, preparatory to 
placing the ties. At a quarter past eleven the 
Gkivemor'a train {governor Stanford) arrived, 
The engine was gaily decorated with little flags 
and ribbons — the red white and blue. The last 
tie la put in place— eight feet long, eight inches 
wide, and six inches thick. It was made of Cal- 
ifornia laurel, finely polished, and ornamented 
with a silver escutcheon, bearing the following 
inscription : 

" The last lie laid on Ihe Pacific Railroad, May 



Then follow ( 



i of the directors and 



officers of the Central P'ii, tii, Compin^ and of 
thepresenter of the tie 

The exact point of contact of the roal was 
1,085.8 miles west from Omaha, which allowed 
690 miles to the Central Pacific Eatlroid for 
Sacramento, for tlieir portion of the work The 
engiue Jupiter, of the Centril Pacific Railroad 
and the engine 119 of the Unicn Pacific Rail 
road, moved up to within 30 feet of each other 

Just before noon the announcement was sent 
to Washington, that the dn\ing of the latf ipiLe 
ot the railroad which connected tl e Atlantic 
and Pacific, would be commumcated to all the 
telegraph olBces in the country the instant 
the work was done, and instantly a large crowd 
gathered around the offices of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company to receive the wel 

The manager of the comj any placed a mag 
netic ball iu a conspicuous position wheie all 
present could witness the peiformance and con 
nected the same with the mini lines notifying 
the various offices of tie cjuntiy that he was 
ready. New Orleans, New "loik and Boston in 
stantly answered " Ready 

In San Francisco, the wires ■were connected 
with the fire-alarm in the towei wheie the heavy 
ring of the bell might spread the news inimedi 
ately over the city, as quick as the event was 
completed. 

Waiting for some time in imj atience, at last 
came this message from Promo itoiy Point, at 
2.27 p. M. : 

" Almost ready. Hats off prayer u letnq of 
fered." 

A silence for the prayer ensued at 2 4U i m 
the bell tapped again, and the officer it Pramon 
tory said : 

" We have got done praying tie spike isofeoiri 
to be presented." 

Chicago replied; ' We understand all are 
ready in the East." 

From Promontory Point All ready now 
the spike will soon be drtren. The tjgnal mil be 
three dots for the commencement of Ihe blows." 

For a moment the insti-ument was silent, and 
then the hammer of the magnet tapped the bell, 
one, two, three, the signal. Another pause of a' 
few seconds, and the lightning came flashing, 
eastward, 3,400 miles to Wa^mgton ; and the 
blows of the hammer on the spike were repeated' 
instantly in telegraphic accents upon the bell of ■ 
the Capitol. At 2.47 p. M., Promontory Point 
gave the signal, " Done ; " and the great Amer- 
ican Continent was successfully spanned. 
Immediately thereafter, flashed over the line, 
the following official announcement to the As- 
sociated Press ; 

Promontory Summit, Utah, May 10.— The 
last rail is laidI The last spike is 
duivenI The Pacific Railroad is Com- 
pleted! Thepoint of junction is 1,0S6 miles west 
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of the, Missouri River, and 
mento Oily. 

Leland Stj 



H of Sacra- 



Ceiitral Pacific Eailroad. 



John Duff, 



Such were the telegraphic incidents that at^ 
tended tlie completion of the greatest work of the 
age, — but during these few expectant momenta, 
the scene itself at J'romontory Point, was very 
impressive. 

After the rival engines had moved up toward 
each other, a call was made for the people to 
stand back, in order that all might have a 
chance to see. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Todd of Massachusetts. Brief remarks were 
then made by Genera] Dodge and Governor 
Stanford. Three cheers were given for tlie 
Government of the United Stales, for the Kail- 
road, for the Presidents, for the Star Spangled 
Banner, for the Laborers, and for those respec- 
tively, who furnished the means. Four spikes 
were then furnished, — two gold and tieo silver, — 
hv Montana, Idaho, Ca1i:fornia, and Nevada. 
They were each about seven inches long, and a 
little lai^r than the iron spike. 

Dr. Harkness, of Sacramento, in presenting to 
Governor Stanford a spike of pure gold, delivered 
a short and aMropriate speech. 

The Hon. F. A. Fritle, of Nevada, presented 
Dr. Durant with a spike of silver, saying : " To 
the iron of the East, and the gold of the West, Ne- 
vada adds her link of sUver to ^<m the Continent 
and weld the oceans." 

Governor Stanford, presenting another spike, 
said ; " Ribbed in iron, clad in sileer, and crowned 
with gold, Arizona presents her offering to the eit- 
ierprUe that has banded the Continent and welded 
the oceans." 

Dr. Durant stood on the north side of the tie, 
and Governor Stanford on the south side. At a 
given signal, these gentlemen struck the spikes, 
and at the same instant tlie electric spark was 
sent through the wires, east and west. The two 
locomotives moved up until they touched each 
other, and a bottle of wine was poured, as a liba- 
tion on the last rail. 

A number of ladies graced the ceremonies with 
their presence, and at 1 p. m., under an almost 
cloudless sky, and in the presence of about one 
thousand one hundred people, the greatest railroad 
on earth was completed. 

A sumptuous repast was given to all the guests 
and railroad officers, and toward evening the 
trains each moved away and darkness fell upon 
the scene of joy and tnumph. 

Immediately after the ceremonies, the laurel 
tie was removed for preservation, and in its 
place an ordinary one substituted. Scarcely had 
it been put in ite place, before a grand advance 



was made upon it by the curiosity seekers and 
relic huntei-s and divided into numberless me- 
mentoes, and as fast as each tie was demolished 
and a new one substituted, this, too, shared the 
same fate, and probably within Wje first six 
montlia, there were used as many new ties. It is 
said that even one of the rails did not escape the 
grand batteiy of knife and hack, and the first 
one had soon to be removed to give place to 
another. 

A curious incident, connected with the laying 
of the last rails, has been little noticed hitherto. 
Two lengths of rails, 56 feet, had been omitted. 
The Union Pacific people brought up their pair 
of rails, and the work of placing them was done 
by Europeans, The Central Pacific people then 
laid their pair of rails, the labor being performed 
byMongoUans. The foremen, in both cases, were 
Americans. Here, near the center of the great 
American Continent, were representatives ^ of 
Asia, Europe and America — America directing 
and controlling. 

It is somewnat unfortunate that all the scenes 
which characterize this plaee of meeting are 
passed over by the railroad trMus at night, and 
travelers can not catch even a glimpse. 

Leaving Promontory, a sugar-loaf peak rises 
on our ri^t, and, as we near it, the lake again 
comes into view, looking like a green meadow in 
the distance. About Qiree miles west of the 
station, on the left side of the track, a sign-board 
has been erected, stating that 10 miles of track 
were here laid in one day. Ten miles farther 
west a similar sign-boai'd appears. This track 
was laid on the 29th of April, 1869, and, so far 
as known, is the largest number of miles ever 
' " ■ " (For a full description, see 



8.). 



iportant station, where trains 
meet and pass ; but passenger trains do not stop 
unless sijgnaled. The lake can now be seen for 
a long distance, and in a clear day, with a good 
glass, the view is magnificent. Still crossing a 
s^e brush plain, with occasional alkali patches, 
closing in upon the shore at times, we soon ar- 
rive at 

Lake. — There is an open plain to the north 
of these two stations, and north of Rozel espe- 
cially, are salt wells. Between these two stations 
the second sign-board close to the track, showing 
llie western hmit of the 10 miles of track laid 
in one day, is seen. North of Lake Station 
about three miles, are Cedar Springs, which was 
quite a place during the construction of the 
road, and a great deal of wood, etc., was obtained 
near liiem, for use of the road. Leaving this 
station we pass across flats and marshes, with 
the old Union Pacific grade still well preserved, 
on our left. In places, however, it is partially 
washed away by the waves of the lake. Next 

Mmiumentf—fM miles from San Francisco ; 
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elevation, 4,227 feet. An isolated rock rises, 
like a monument, in the lake on the left, while 
the hill OB the right is crowned with, turrets and 
projecting domes. You have here a grand view 
of the It^e, ita islands and shores, with promon- 
torieB, etc., which is correctly represented by onr 
artist. The station itself is a mere side track 
and "T," for the convenience of the road. 
When the strong sonth wind blows, the waves, 
' dashing a^inst the rocks on the shore, and the 
rolling white caps in the distance, form a beauti- 
ful view which the tourist, after passing the 
dreary waste, will appreciate. The road now 
turna to the right, and the view of the lake is 
shut out by a low hill that intervenes. On the 
west side of this hill are the Locomotive Springs 
which pufE out steam at times, and which give 
them their name. A Mormon brother has a 
ranche at the springs, and seems to enjoy life as 
best he can with three wives. 

The Overflow of the Great SaU Lake— 
AMother theory as to its oiUtet. — Parties 
who profess to be well posted as to the nature of 
the oonntry surrounding this great body of salt 
water, do not agree with the views elsewhere ex- 
pressed, that in ease its rise continues, its waters 
will flow into the Humboldt Eiyer. They assert 
that north of Monument Rock is an extensive 
arm of the lake, now dry, and that the divide 
between the northern extremity of this arm and 
the Raft River, a tributary of Snake River, is 
not more than from 60 to 75 feet high ; and that, 
if the lake rises, this divide will be washed ont — 
er a channel may be cut through it into Raft 



Kiver, and the surplus waters of the lake thus 
drained into the Pacific Ocean, through the 
Snake and Columbia Rivers. Next we pass 

Seco, — which is an unimportant station in 
the midst of S^e plains, and soon arrive at 

Kelton, — 790 miles from San Francisco, with 
an elevation of 4,223 feet. There have been no 
very heavy grades between this and Promontory. 
The town is located at the north-west corner of 
Salt Lake, and about two miles from it, with low 
marshes and sloughs intervening. This is a 
stage station, and passengers for Roise City and 
other points in Idiio, and points in Oregon as 
far as Dalles, will here leave the train and secure 
seats in the coaches of the stage line. The ship- 
ping of freight for Idaho, andthe fact that it is 
the terminus of the stage line, are the principal 
causos'for the growth and business of this place. 
It has a fair hotel, several stores, the usual num- 
ber of saloons, and corrals for stock used in 
freighting. In 1875, 6,000,000 pounds of freight 
were shipped from this place to Idaho, or about 
3,000 tfliis. The freighting business has grad- 
ually increased from year to year, and will con- 
tinue to do so as the mines of the Territory 
are developed, and until the Portland, Dalles 
and Salt Lake Railroad is pushed forward into 
the Territory. Seven miles north of the town, 
at the foot of the mountains, are springs of 
clear, fresh water, from which water is conveyed 
for the use of the railroad and inhabitants. 
There is a good deal of stock grazed in the 
vicinity of this station, which feed on sage brush 
in the winter and sucii grass as they get, out find 
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good grazing in the summer. The surplus cattle 
are shipped to the markets on the Pa<;tfie Coast. 

Tourists will also bear in miud, that this is 
the station nearest to the great Shoshoue Falls. 
These, falls are 110 miles from Kelton, Passen- 
gers from the east will arrive at about 10 o'clock 
p. M., and stay all night. Passengers from tlie 
west will Arrive at about two o'clock a. m. The 
next mornir^ they wiD take the st^e 
run by the North-western Stage Company, 1(W 
miles to Bock Creek Statma, which are made 
over good roada in twelve'teirs. Here you will 
stay over night, and take a team the next morn- 
ing for the falls ; distance ten miles over a lava 
plain, with stinted s^ge brush. 'So sign of the 
great falls is seen, until you reach a point one mile 
from them, when they suddenly burst upon the 
eye with a grandeur and munificence truly 
bewildering. 

Travelers to the main falls can reach them on 
foot very easily fr(^ the upper rii^e. It will 
abundantly repay visitors to go to the edge of 
the -river, and contemplate their silent grandeur. 
A pathway or trail leads from the point where 
wagons stop, and the distance is about one mile. 

The Great Shoshone FaUs. 



Id October, 1868, with a small detachment of 
a United States Geological Survey, the writer 
crossed the Goose Creek Motmtains, in northern 
Utah, and descended by the old Fort Boise Koad 
to the level of the Snake Plain: After camp and 
breakfast, at Rock Creek, mounting in the sad- 
dle we headed toward the Canon of the Shoshone. 
The su.r was cold and clear. The remotest 
mountain peaks upon the horizon could be dis- 
tinctly seen, and the forlorn details of their 
brown slopes stared at us as through a vacuum. 
A few miles in front, the smooth surface of the 
plain was broken by a ragged, zigz^ line of 
black, which marked the edge of the f^her wall 
of the Snake Canon. A dull, throbbing sound 
greeted ua. Its pulsations were deep and seemed 
K) proceed from the ground beneath our feet. 

Leaving the cavalry to bring up the wagon, my 
two friends and I galloped on, and were quickly 
upon the edge of the canon wall. We looked 
down into a broad, circular excavation, three- 
quarters of a mile in diameter, and neaily seven 
hundred feet deep. East and north, over the 
ed^s of the canon, we looked across miles and 
miles of the Snake Plain, far on to the blue 
boundary mountains. The wall of the gorge 
opposite us, like the cliff at our feet, sank in 
I^rpendicular bluffs, nearly to the level of the 
river. A horizon as level as the sea; a circling 
wall, whose sharp edges were here and there bat- 
tlemented in huge, fortress-like masses ; a broad 
river, smooth and unruffled, flowing quietly into 
the middle of the. scene, and then plunging into 



a labyrinth of rocks, tumbling over a precipice 
two hundred feet high, and flowing westward in 
a still, deep current, disappear behind a black' 
promontory. Where the river flowed around 
the western promontory, it was wholly in shadow, 
and of a deep sea-green. A scanty growth of 
coniferous trees fringed the brink of the lower 
cliffs, overhanging the river. Dead barrenness 
is the whole sentiment of the scene. 

My tent was pitched npon the edge of a cliff, 
directly overhanging the rapids. From my door 
I looked over the edge of the falls, and, when- 
ever the veil of mist was blown aside, I could see 
for a mile down the river. At the very brink of 
the fall a few twisted evergreens cling with their 
roots to the rock, and lean over the abyss of foam 
with something of that air of fatal fascination 
which is apt to take possession of men. 

In plan, the fall recurves up-stream in a deep 
horseshoe, resembling the outline of Ni^ara. 
The total breadth is about seven hundred feet, 
and the greatest height of a single fall about one 
hundred aud ninety. Among the islands above 
the brink are several beautiful cascades, where 
portions of the river pour over iii lace-like forms. 
The whole mass of the fall is one ever-varying 
sheet of spray. In the early spring, when swollen 
by the rapidly melted snows, the river pours over 
with something like the grand volume of Niag- 
ara, but at the time of my visit, it was wholly 
white foam. The river below the falls is very 
deep. The right bank sinks into the water in a 
clear, sharp precipice, but on the left side a nar- 
row, pebbly beach extends along the foot of the 
cliH. From the top of the wall, at a point a 
quarter of a mile below the falls, a stream has 
graduaUy worn a little stairway down to the 
river ; thick growths of evergreens have huddled 
together in ttiis ravine. Under the influence of 
the cool shadow of the cliffs and the pines, and 
constant percolating of surface-waters, a rare fei> 
tility is developed in the ravines opening upon 
the shore of the canon. A luxuriance of ferns 
and mosses, an almost tropical wealth of green 
leaves and velvety carpeting line the banks. 
There are no rocks at the base of the fail. The 
sheet of foam plunges almost vertically into a 
dark, beryl-green, lake-like expanse of the river. 
Immense volumes of foam roll up from the cata- 
ract-base, and, whirling about in the eddying 
winds, rise often a thousand feet into the air.- 
When the wind blows down the canon, a gray 
mist obscui-es the river for half a mile; and 
when, as is usually the case in the afternoon, the 
breezes blow eastward, the foam-cloud curls over 
the brink of the fall, and hangs like a veil over 
the upper river. The incessant roar, reinforced 
by a thousand echoes, flUs the canon. From out 
tiiis monotone, from time f« time, rise strange, 
wild sounds, and now and then may be heard a 
slow, measured beat, not unlike the i-ecurring fall 
of breakers. From the white front of the cata- 
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ract the eye constantly wanders up to the black, 
frowning parapet of lava. The actual edge is 
usually formed of irregular blocks and prisms of 
lava, poised upon their ends in an unstable equi- 
librium, ready to be tumbled over at the first 
leverage of the frost. Hardly an hour passes 
■without the sudden boom of one of those rock- 
masses falling upon the ragged debris piled below. 
After sleeping on tJie nightmareiah brink of 
the Mis, it was no email satisfaction to climb 
out of the Dantean gulf and find myself once 
more upon a pleasantly prosaic fore^und of 
sage. Nothing more effectually banishes the 
melotragic state of the mind than the obtrusive 
ugliness and abominable smell of this plant. 
From my feet a hundred miles of it stretched 
eastward, A half-hour's walk took me out of 
sight of the canon, and as the wind blew west- 
ward, only occasional, indistinct pulsations of the 
fall could be heard. 
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trail which occasionally approached within see- 
ing distance of the river, and then, apparently 
quite satisfied, diverged ^ain into the desert. 
When about four miles from the Shoshone, it 
bent abruptJT to the north, and led to the edge of 
thecanon. Here again the narrow gorge widened 
into a broad theater, surrounded as before by 
bla«k, vertical nralls, and crowded over its whole 
surface by rude piles and ridges of volcanic rock. 
The river entered it from the east through a 
munificent gateway of basalt, and, having 
reached the middle, flows on either side of a low, 
rocky bland, and plunges id two falls into a 
deep, green basin. A very singular ridge of the 
basalt projects like an arm almost across the 
river, inclosing within its semi-circle a bowl three 
hundred feet in diameter and two hundred feet 
deep. Within this the water was of the same 
peculiar beryl-green, dappled here and there by 
masses of foam which swim around and around 
with a spiral tendency toward the center. To the 
left of the island half the river plunges off an over- 
hanging lip, and falls about 150 feet, the whole vol- 
ume reaching the surface of the basin many feet 
from the wall. The other half of the river has 
worn away the edge, and descends in a tumbling 
cascade at an angle of about forty-five degrees. 

The cliffs around the upper cataract are infe- 
rior to those of the Shoshone. While the level 
of the upper plain remains nearly the same, the 
river constantly deepens the channel in its west^ 

By dint of hard climbing I reached the actual 
brink in a few places, and saw the canon succes- 
sively widening and narrowing, its walls here 
and there approaching each other and standing 
like the pillars of a gateway; the river alter- 
nately flowing along smooth, placid reaches of 
level, and then rushing swifUy down rocky cas- 
cades. Here and there along the cliff are dis- 
closed the mouths of black caverns, where the 



lava seems to have been blown up in the form of 
a great blister, as if the original flow had poured 
over some pool of water, and the hot ro(i, con- 
verting it into steam, had been blown up bubble- 
like by its immense expansion. I continued my 
excursions along the canon to the west of the 
Shoshone. About a mile below the faU, a very 
fine promontory juts sharply out from the wall, 
and projects nearly to the middle of the canon. 
Climbing with difficulty along its toppling crest, 
I reach^ a point which I found compcwed of 
immense, ai^lar fragments piled up in danger- 
ous poise. Looking eastward, the battlemented 
roctei around the falls limited the view ; but 
westward I could see down long reaches of river, 
where islands of trachyte rose above white cas- 
cades. A peculiar and fine effect is noticeable 
upon the river during all the midday. The 
shadow, of the southern cliff is cast down here 
and there, completely darkening the river, but 
often defining itself upon the water. The con- 
trast between the rich, gem-like green of the sun- 
lit portions and the deep-violet shadow of the 
cliff is of extreme beaufy. The Snake Kiver, 
deriving its volume wholly from the melting of 
the mountain snows, is a direct gauge of the an- 
nual advance of the sun. In June and July 
it is a tremendous torrent, carrying a full half of 
the Columbia, From the middle of Julj; it con- 
stantly shrinks, reaching its minimum in mid- 
winter. At the lowest, it is a river equal to the 
Sacramento or Connecticut. 



Near the " City of Rocks " Station, in the 
Goose Creek Mountains, are found the " Giant 
Kocks," and over the little rise is the place that 
gives the name to the station. Dotting the 
plains are thousands of singular rocks, on which 
the weaiy pilgrims of 1849, have written their 
names in cart-grease paint. The old Cali- 
fornia road is still seen, but now overgrown 
with rank weeds. The view as you descend 
from the summit is sublime. Far away in the 
distance loom up the Salmon Biver Mountains, 
distant 125 miles, and in the intervening space 
winds the valley of the Snake River. 

Kelton has from 250 to 300 inhabitants, nearly 
all supported by the Idaho trade, though it will 
eventually have some mining trade, as the recent 
•discovery of mines in the Black Pine Bistrict, 25 
miles north, will have an influence in this direc- 
tion. Kelton is the nearest railroad station to 
these mines, and parties desiring to visit them 
will leave the cars here. 

Idaho Territory. — This is one of the 
smallest of the Territories, as now constituted, 
and claims a population of about 15,000 people. 
There are three public lines of conveyance which 
lead into the Territory, or rather two, as one of 
them passes entirely through it. The stage line 
from Kelton passes the City of Rocks, and 
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within ten miles of the Great Shoshone Falls, to 
Dalles in Oregon, by way of Boise City, 250 miles 
out; thence to Baker City, Oregon, 400 miles; 
to Union, 435 miles; to La Grande, 450 miles ; 
to UnatiUa, 510 miles, and to Walla Walla, 530 
miles. At Boise City the line connects Ynth 
stipes for Idaho City, Centeirille, Placerrille and 
Silver City. Boise City is the territorial capital, 
a city said to contain 3,500 people, and located 
on the Boise Rirer. There is not mneh agri- 
cnltural land in the Territory, but a few of the 
valleys are cultivated ana produce excellent 
crops of wheat barley and oats with potatoes 
and all kinds of \egel^bles Crops are raised by 



are quite a large number of Chinese in the Ter- 
ritory, mostly engaged in placer and gulch min-. 
ing. They are industrious and frug^ and will 
frequently make money from claims that have 
been abandoned as worthless by white men. So 
tdi as developed, the Territory has some rich 
mines, and those in the Atlantic District are be- 
coming somewhat noted. It is claimed that the 
richest known gold mine in the country at pres- 
ent, IS va this district. In addition to the sup- 
plies, etc., shipped from Winnemuoca, over 
8,0fM),O00 pounds of freight wei-e shipped from 
Kelton Station tr this Territory in 1875, and 
more thin this amount will be shipped the pres- 
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irrigation. Boise Valley, the settled pgrtion of 
it, is about 60 miles long and four miles w de 
and is the most thickly settled of any of the 
valleys in the Territory. The nights are so cool 
and tne altitude of the valleys is so great that ex 
periments in com raising have n t, thus for 
turned out very well. The second line of i ubhc 
conveyance spoken of, runs from Wiimemucca to 
Silver City. 

It is claimed that this town is equal in popu 
lation to Boise Cit^. It is sustained by the 
mines located near it. At Eattlesnake htation 
there is aJso a connecting stage line for RoL,ky 
Bar, a mining camp, near which pla*,er and 
gulch di^ngs have been discovered. There 



ent yea Much of it has been, and will be, 
mining machinery A railroad through the Ter- 
ritory 16 mucl needed will aid greatly in the 
development of its mines and wiU be a paying 
investment from the start, or, at least, in a very- 
short time after ita completion. The Snake and 
S'llmon Elvers are among its principal streams. 
The bnaie River rises m the mountains of Uie 
Yelbwstrne Region ind flows entirely through 
the Temtoij' fiom <• wt to west, and forms one of 
the tnl utiries to the Lolumbia River of Oregon. 
The scenery along its valley is varied, but in 
some places IS giand Idaho also has immense 
ranges where a large number of cattle are grazed 
both winter and summer, without hay. The stock 
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interest b rapidly becoming one of the principal 
features of the Territory. Its future prosperity, 
however, depends lai^ely upon the development 
of it« mining interests. 

Leaving Kelton, the road soon turns to the left, 
and, rising a heavy grade, reaches the divide be- 
tween yie Great Salt Lake and the valley beyond. 
The mountains for a distance are on our right, 
while, from the left, a munificent view of the 
western arm of the lake can be obtained. Be- 
tween the road and the lake are extensive salt 
plains, which in the sun glisten like burnished 
silver, while beyond are the green waters of this 
inland sea. Going up this grade, you mill notice 
a ledge of rocks on the left side of the track, 
the lower end of which has been tunneled by the 
wind, forming a natural aperture like an open 
arch. We soon turn to the right, leave the lake 
behind us and wind along the side of the mount- 
ain. A dreary salt marsh or alkali plain is now 
seen on the left, and the low, isolated hill on the 
shore, which for a time obscnred our vision is 
passed, giving us another view of the lake in the 
distance, and the mountains of the Wahsatch 
and Oquirrh Ranges beyond, as far as the eye 
can reach. Passing through a rocky cut from a 
projecting spur of the range we are passing, and 
looking to the right, a beautiful conical dome 
rises up, as a grim sentinel to guard the way. 

Orr^ey, — simply a side traek in the midst of 
a heavy gravel cut, 778 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, with an elevation of 4,721 feet. At Kelton 
we were but little above the elevation of Salt 
Lake, 4,223 feet, and we are 500 feet higher here 
than when we left that place, the distance be- 
tween the two being about 11 miles. From the 
frequent views of the Great American Desert 
which the traveler can obtain while passing over 
this portion of the road, he can form some idea 
of its utter barrenness and desolation, and the 
great sufferings of those who have attempted to 
cross it without adequate preparation, and the 
consequent burning thirst they and their animals 
have endured. 

Matlin, — only a side track, 768 miles from 
San Francisco; elevation, 4,597 feet. 

Terrace, — a railroad town on the edge of the 
Great American Desert It is 757 miles from 
San Francisco, with an elevation of 4,544 feet. 
Here is a ten-stall roundhouse, and the machine 
and repair shops of the Salt Lake Division of 
the Central Pacific Eailroad. Mr. R. H. Pratt, 
with headquarters at Ogden, is Superintendent 
of this Division, which extends from that place 
to Toano in Nevada. The town has about 300 
people, which includes not only the railroad men 
and their families, but those who are here for the 
purpose of trade and traffic vrith them. The 
water tank here, as at a good many stations on 
this Mmd, is supplied with water brought through 
pipes from the springs in the mountains. 

The town has two or three stores, saloons and 



an eating-house, where railroad men and emi- 
grants take their meals. It depends wholly on 
its local trade at present; but the discovering 
and opening of the Eosebud Mines, about 10 
miles north, will tend to increase its business, if 
they are developed. Terrace is the raOroad sta- 
tion for the mines in the Newfoundland District, 
some 18 miles south. Miners for either of the 
above named districts, will leave the cars at this 
station. There are no stage lines to them, as 
yet, but private conveyances can be readily ob- 
tained. The desert with its dreary loneliness— 
a barren waste — still continues. 

Leaving Terrace we have over 20 miles of 
straight road over which we soon pass. A spur 
of the Goose Creek Range of Mountains puts 
down on our right, while Silver Islet Mountain 
rises out of the alkali plain on our left, and 
Pilot's Peak, one of the lofty mountains of 
Nevada, and a noted landmark for many a weary 
pilgrim across the desert, looms up in the south- 

B&vine, — an unimportant station, with side 
track for the convenience of passing trains, 747 
miles from San Francisco, with an elevation of 
4,347 feet. On our right are broken mountains, 
while there is an isolated peak one side of which 
seems to have settled away from the other, leav- 
ing it very rough and ragged. Nest we come to 

X«cf»,— 734 miles from San Francisco, with 
an elevation of 4,486 feet above the sea. Be- 
yond Lucin, a short distance, we strike Grouse 
Creek, which rises in the hiUs north. This creek 
usually sinks in the sandy desert, and no water 
in it crosses the railroad, except in the spring 
when the snows are melting. On the right, cast 
of the hills, and north of Lucin about 4 1-2 miles, 
are the Owl Springs which have an abundance 
of water. As we enter the pass in this low range 
of hills, we lose sight of Silver Islet Mountains, 
and Uie range close to the track is called the 
Pilot Range, or by the miners, Buel Range, after 
Buel City. Leaving Grouse Creek on our right, 
the road leads to me left ^ain, and we enter 
the Thousand Spring Valley. It virtually unites 
with the Grouse Valley, though its waters usu- 
ally sink in the sand before they reach those of 
the creek mentioned. As we near Tecoma, the 
traveler will notice a small granite monument on 
the left side of the track, near the summit of the 
grade, supported by a heap of stones. This mon- 
ument marks the Nevada State line and passing 
it, we enter the land of the " big bonanzas." 

TecOTwa,— iNevada, 724 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, with an elevation of 4,812 feet. This is 
the nearest railroad station to the celebrated 
Tecoma Mines, one owned by Howland & 
Aspinwall of New York, and the other owned 
by a London company,— both mines bearing the 
same name. Tecoma is the railroad station for 
Lucin Mining District, and stages leave here 
every morning for Buel City, the mining town 
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of the district, six miles south, iu the foot hills of 
the range. It is the nearest railroad station 
also, to the Deep Creek District, 00 miles due 
south. The Goose Creek and Delano Districts 
have recently been opened ahout 85 milee north 
of this pla<!e and axe said to contain rich pros- 
pects. The formation, however, is very much 
broken, and affords strong evidences of a mighty 
upheaval sometime. Within a mile or two of 
the town, north, a good view of the Thousand 
Spring Valley is obtained with its pastui-^e and 
hay lands, Tecoraa has two or three stores, 
saloon, dwellings, etc., and will soon have a 
smelting works. It has a population of from 50 
to 100 ; and the most of its business is with the 
mines and cattle men. Stock-yards convenient 
for shipping cattle have been erected here. 
There is a fine gi-azing country off to the north, 
where large herds of cattle are kept, and this 
has come to be a prominent business of this part 
of the country. As we approach . Tecoma, on 
onr left a blull peak with perpendicular walls 
closes the northern end of Pilot Range, while 
Pilot Peak towers up to the heavens at the 
southern extremity, it is 20 miles from Teeoma 
to the base of this peak, though it does not seem 
half that distance. Tecoma is also the railroad 
station for the Silver Islet Mining District, and if 
the mines in its immediate vicinity are developed, 
it will become a place of considerable impor- 
tance. Leaving Teeoma the railroad continues 
over a sage brush and greasewood plain to the 
left of the valley, with a part of the old Union 
Pacific grade on the right, and as we approach 
the next range of hilb or mountains, we have a 
fine broadside view of grand old Pilot Peak, and 
do not wonder at ite prominence, or the great re- 
gard in which it was held by the emigrants across 
this dreary desert. 

Mont^lo, — 715 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 5,010 feet. At this station 
is a large water-tank supplied with water from 
a spring in the mountains on the right, some ten 
miles away. The mountain ranges tliis side of 
Ogden run from north to sonSi, parallel with 
each other, and the railroad crosses them over 
low divides or passes, while the plains of the 
desert lay between them. To our right a 
point of the Pequop Range approaches the 
track, and shuts out our view of the Old Pilot, 
as we pass up the grade, and into the narrow 
defile. 

It is generally understood that the mines of 
the Pilot Kange are quite extensive, and that the 
ore, though of rather low grade, is nevertheless 
to be found in large quantities and is qnite ac- 
cessible, Buel City has a smelter erected which 
has reduced considerable ore. 

liOray, — nearly on the summit of the divide. 
It is 704 miles from San Francisco, with an ele- 
vation of about 5,960 feet. It is a station of no 
particular importance to travelers. Wood and 



timber, cut in the mountains for the use of the 
road, is delivered hero. 

Toano,—<69% miles from San Francisco, with 
an elevation of 5,978 feet — the western terminus 
of the Salt Lake Division of the Central Pacific, 
and nearly 183 miles from Ogden. Toano has 
a roundhouse with six stalls and an adjoining 
shed where two engines can be sheltered. ^ It 
has the usual aide &a«ks, coal-sheds and build- 
ings for the transaction of the business of the 
company. The town has about 250 people. 
The following minii^ districts are tributary to 
this place, and transact the most of their busi- 
ness nere : Silver Zone, distant 20 miles, mines 
mostly milling ore; Dolly Varden, 55 miles; 
Cheny Creek, 100 miles; Egan Canon, 105 
miles; Shellbnm, 110 miles; Mineral City, 130 
miles ; Wwd, 140 miles. They are all south of 
the railroad, and connected with Toano by a 
good wagon road, thOMh there are no mails car- 
ried by this route. A great deal of freight is 
carried to the mines, and ore and bullion hauled 
back. The road is destitute of water for a consid- 
erable part of the way, and wells, at a great ex- 
pense, have been dug m some places, from which 
water is sold to freighters, "nie ore from some 
of the mines in these districts is very rich. 
Twenty cars of ore from the Paymaster Mine in 
the Ward District were shipped from here in 
January, 1876, nineteen of which averaged about 
taoo per ton, and one ear averaged a little over 
$1,000 per ton, net. Bot only the Ward, but 
others in this region are regarded as prosperous 
mining camps. In 1875, from 800 to 1,000 tons 
of base bulbon were shipped from this place, the 
product of these mines. The valleys south have 
good ranges for stock, and some of them, as the 
Steptoe Valley, produce excellent crops of smali 
grain and vegetables. The Toano Range of 
Mountains runs from north to south, and heads 
near this place. On the road to Pioche, about 
180 miles from Toano, and about half a mile 
from the road, is the Mammoth Cave of Nevada. 
It has been partially explored, but its extent is 
not known. BeautSul specimens of stalactites 
and crystals have been found here, and the 
tom'ist would be highly interested in a visit to 
this cave, which in a short time must become a 
place of public resort- 
North of Toano, the Goose Creek Range of 
Mountains, which divides Goose Creek and Thou- 
sand Spring Valley, are plainly visible. The Sal- 
mon Falls copper mines, on Salmon Falls River, 
are about 60 miles north, and are known to be 
rich in copper. 

About 20 miles south of the town, a road to the 
Deep Creek Mining District branches off from 
the Pioche road, and part of the business of that 
mining camp is done here. The country imme- 
diately around Toano is barren and desolate in 
appearance— not very inviting to the traveler or 
settler. 
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On leaving Toaiio we have an up grade to 
Moore's Station, about 30 miles. In the winter 
ci-eat difficulty is experienced with snow over 
fliis distance, and in the Bummer the route is ex- 
tremely beautiful and picturesque. Just westof 
the town, on the right, the low hills are covered 
with a scattering growth of scrub pines and ce- 
dars. The Pequop Range juts up to the town 
on the south, while on the north may still be 
seen the mountains of the Goose Creek Range. 
The road between this point and Wells is undu- 
lating, and full of short curves and heavy grades. 
Six snow sheds are passed, in rapid succession. 
As welook ofE to the right, the hill seems to de- 
scend into a large valley, with a range of mount- 
ains beyond. It is a dry, sage brudi valley and 
contimiea in sight until we pass Independence. 
Pequop,— G%9 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 6,184 feet. It is simply a 
side track, at which passenger trains do not stop. 
Passing this, we next reach the Otego telegi-aph 
station, which is only used in winter, to give no- 
tice of snow-blocked trains, etc. 

/>earf Man's Spring About five miles 

from Pequop, in the low hills ofC to the right of 
the tra«k, is a spring which bears the above sug- 
gestive title. In the spring of 1873, the body of 
a dead man was found near it, with a bullet hole 
throi^h his skull. The decomposition of the 
body had advanced so far that it was past 
recognition, and tlie questions as to who he was, 
and how he came to be killed, were not likely to 
be solved. In short, the man and his tragic end 
were wrapped in great mystery. The old ad^, 
however, that "murder will out," was again veri- 
fied in this case. It seems that a large drove of 
cattle came into this region of couuti'V, in the 
fall o£ 1872, and that two of the herders em- 
ployed—one a Mexican, and the other a white 
man, were paid off near Wells, and started ba«k 
for Colorado, where they were flret employed. 
They camped together one night at this spnng, 
and the nest morning one was left cold and 
stark upon the bosom of mother earth, while the 
other, the Mexican, went on and in due time 
arrived in Denver, Col. He had murdered 
his companion, robbed him of his money, his 
watch and his horse, and with his plunder, with 
no one to witness the deed, thought himself se- 
cure. But a brother of the murdered man lived 
in Denver, aud hearing nothing from the absent 
one for a long time, beeanje somewhat alarmed 
about him, and began to institute inquiries and 
to search for his companion. His rfforts were 
soon rewarded, and in a short time he heard that 
the Mexican, — who was known to have accom- 
panied his brother in driving the herd to Neva- 
da,— had returned, and had been seen in Denver. 
Furthermore, it was supposed that he had not 
left that city, and eouldbe found somewhere in 
its immediate vicinity. His trail was finally 
struck, and followed until he was found. His 



account of the missing man was so confused, and 
his different stories so conflicting and improb- 
able, that he was arrested and searched. The 
search revealed the watch and other trinkets of 
the murdered man, which were at once recognized 
by his brother. His horse was also found. The 
Mexican, now thoroughly suspected, was closely 
questioned, and the evidence against him was so 
strong, that, while confined in jail, he confessed 
the crime. This so exasperated the friends of 
the murdered man that they determined upon 
vengeance, and immediately organized to secm'e 
the death of the culprit. The villain was taken 
from his cell in the jail one night, and found the 
next morning hanging to a telegraph pole. Thus 
was the spring named. 

iMego, — station and side track, which is 688 
miles from San Francisco, with an elevation of 
6,154 feet. The tourist may enjoy a magnificent 
view of hills and mountains, valleys and dales, 
as we pass on over some of the reverse ciirves in 
the road. The old Union Pacific grade is still 
seen in patches, on o«r right. Pequop Range, 
with Independence Valley, now looms grandly 
into view on our left, as we arrive at 

I>»riepeMdcnc«r--676 miles fmrn San Fran- 
cisco, with an elevation of 6,007 feet. We are 
now crossing a low divide between the valley on 
our right, above spoken of, and Independence 
Valley on our left This station is on a heavy 
down grade, and trains going west seldom stop. 
The water tank is supplied from springs in the 
bw hills off to the right, and the side track is a 
little beyond it We now pass to the right 
around an isolated mountain that seems to 
guard the entrance to Independence Valley,— 
and then to the left, and as we turn to enter the 
pass in the mountains a lovely view of this beau- 
tiful valley is again obtained stretching away as 
far as the eye can reach. It is a great stock 
range, and thousands of cattle annually feed 
upon its rich nutritious grasses. Turning again 
to the right we enter what is called Cedar Pass. 
Passing a section-house at which there is a win- 
ter telegraph station for use of snow-bound trains, 
we soon reach tiie summit of the divide between 
Independence Valley, and the valley of the Hum- 
bold^ at 

JIToore's,— 669 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 6,166 feet It was formerly 
quite a town for wood-choppers and frontier 
men, when the railroad was being built; but 
its gloi7 has departed and the stakes and posts 
of a few houses are all that remain to mark the 
spot. Down the grade we go into the far-famed 
Humboldt Valley, passing Cedar, a side track, 
where a camp of wood-choppera in the mount- 
ains on our left, deliver their wood. 

WeU», — 661 miles from San Francisco, with 
an elevation of 5,629 feet. Just as we enter the 
town, we pass the mountain spur on our left, 
and Clover Valley burets into view. Its name 
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is significant as it abounds in the natural clover 
so well known in the Eastern States. The town 
has about 100 inhabitants, with roundhouse for 
three engines, a hotel, stores, saloon, etc. The 
railroad water tank formerly supplied with water 
pumped from the wells, a little west of the town, is 
now filled from a mountain spring four miles 

Humboldt Wells as they are called, give celeb- 
rity to this place. They ara really spnngs about 
thirty in number, situated mostly in a low basin 
half a mile west of the station. There are no 
evidences of volcanic action about them as we 
could perceive, nor does a crater in this low 
place seem at all probable. They are very 
probably natural springs and from the nature of 
the porous soil aroand them, they do not rise and 
flow away as similar springs do in a more com- 
pact soil The water, by residents here, is not 
considered brackish at all, nor is it particularly 
warm, though the springs have never been 
known to freeze over. They are also called 
bottomless, but no accurate knowledge has yet 
been jiublished in regard to their depth. _ They 
are simply deep springs, but the opinion is here 
entertained that a lead and line would soon 
touch bottom in them. It was the great water- 
ing place in times of the old emigrant travel, and 
at least three of these roads convei^ed to this 
point and united here. These were the Grass 
Greet, the Thousand Spring Valley and -the 
Cedar Pass Roads. Emigrants in those days al- 
ways rejoiced when they had passed the penis of 
the Great American Desert, and arrived at these 
springs where there was plenty of water, pure 
and sweet and an abundance of grass for their 
weary and worn animals. Hence it was a favor- 
ite camping ground. Visitors approaching these 
springs in the summer, and springing on the sod 
can fairly shake the adjoining springs, a fact 
that leads to the opinion entertained by some, 
that they are really openings of a lake, which 
has been gradually covered over by the accumu- 
lation of grass and grass roots and other luxu- 
riant vwetation, which abounds along and 
around the basin. The iaet that the ^und 
SiTound these springs is so elastic, and the known 
incidents in history, where luxuriant vegetation 
has frequently caused islands in rivers and lakes, 
confirms this opinion in our mind, and we be- 
lieve a thorough investigation will establish this 
theory as correct. There is then in this basin 
simpfy a covered lake, and the springs are open- 
ings to it. The conformation of the laud 
around the basin also tends to convince us of the 
truth of this theory. The basin is the receptacle 
of the drain^e of a lai^e water-shed, and there 
are high mountains nearly all around it. These 
springs abound in fish — the little minnows that 
are so common in the brooks and small streams 
in the Eastern States. Other kinds there may 
be, but these only have been caught. The 



apertures differ in size, and the openings to 
some are much larger than the openings in 
otliers. If they were on a side-hill every body 
would call them springs, but inasmuch as they 
are in a low basin, they are called wells. Their 
depth and surroundings also convey this im- 
pression. 

Mr. Hamill, a merchant of Wells, says that he 
took a piece of railroad iron and tied some lariat 
ropes to it (about 160 feet), and could find no 
bottom in the deepest springs which he sounded 
with that length of rope. He further says that 
a government exploring pMiiy, under command 
of Xieutenant Cuppinger, visited Wells in 1870 
and took soundings of the springs to a depth of 
from 1,500 to 1,700 feet and found no bottom. 
These soundings were of the largest springs or 
wells, and while his statement may be true, even 
soundings to this depth does not render tliem 
bottomless. 

How to see them and know where they are, is 
the next thing of consequence to the traveler. 
As you pass west of the station, notice the end 
of a piece of the old Union Pacific grade; next 
the graves surrounded by painted fences ; then 
off to the right a heap of stones, where the en- 
gine-house was built — the engine being used to 
force water from the well, which is just beyond 
this heap of stones, to the tank along side of the 
track. The heavy growth of grass around the 
place will indicate where this well is in sum- 
mer, and the accumulated deposits of this grass 
has raised a littla rim around this particular 
well, — and the same is true of others in its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Travelers will take notice that a mail and ex- 

S3S8 st^e line leaves Wells tri-weekly— Mon- 
ys, Wednesdays and iMdays — in the morning, 
for Sprucemont, iO miles, and Cherry Creek, 
85 miles (listant. At Cherry Creek this line con- 
nects with stages for Egan Canon, on the line of 
the old overland stage route, Mineral City (Kob- 
inson District) and Hamilton, the county-seat of 
White Fine County. At Mineral City, convey- 
ances can be easily obtained for Ward's District, 
20 miles distant. The Spruce Mountain Mining 
District is said to contain some very good n-=-- 



ment. Sprucemont is the mining town of the 
district, and is beautifully located on an elevated 
bench in the midst of groves of pines and cedars. 
It has a population of from 50 to 100, according 
to the season. 

There are estimated to be about iO ranches in 
Clover Valley, and as many in Ruby Valley. 
These ranchemen are engaged in agriculture and 
stock growing. Thev raise wheat, barley, oats, 
and splendid v^etables. Wells has extensive 
stock-yards, to accommodate the large shipments 
of cattle, annually made from these ranches. 
The valley in thia immediate vicinity is the 
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scene of the annual " round-ups," every spring. 
Cedar Pass Range is tlie range on our left, as we 
come through by Moore's Station, West of this 
range and sottth of Wells, is Clover Valley. The 
tombt will see "Castle Peak" on the further 
side of this valley as the train pauses at the 
station, and this peak is on the northern end of 
Euby Range, and it is always covered with snow. 
Ruby Valley is nearly due south of the " Castle " 
which you see in the mountain, and is divided 
from Clover Valley by a spur of this range, 
which turns into it like a hooK. Euby Range is 
about 150 mUes long, and we only see its north- 
ern extremity at Wells. 

North of Wells, across the first range, lies the 
Thousand Spring Valley — then across another 
low divide, jou will strike a valley whose 
waters flow north-west through the Columbia 
River, to the Pacific Ocean. Fishermen will 
bear in mind that salmon trout are caught in 
this valley in the spring of the year. The 
stream is a branch of the Salmon Falls River, 
which empties into Snake River, about 120 
miles north of this station. 

A proposed railroad has been talked of, to con- 
nect this point with Callville, on the Colorado 
River, and the route is said to he very feasible. 
Wells is also the connecting point for a direct 
" out ofi " to Salt Lake City, should such a road 
be built. 
_ It may be weD to remark here, that the mount- 
ain ranges in Nevada, as in Utah, generally .ex- 
tend from north to south — and the only exception 
to this rule, is where there ai-e broken or detached 
ranges, or isolated peaks. Leaving Wells, the 
foot hills on our left, in a short distance, ob- 
scure a view of the high peaks in the Ruby 
Range ; but they soon reappear as we pass down 
the valley, and are our constant companions, only 
a short distance away, until we leave Halleck. 
Between the Humboldt River and the base of 
these mountains, there is an elevated bench cov- 
ered with the usual sage brush and greasewood, 
while in the valley and along the borders of the 
stream, grass land predominates. An exten- 
sive stock-deaier, when asked about the quali- 
fications, etc., for growing cattle, said that 
"there was about one acre of grass to seventy- 
five acres of s^^e brush," and a limited observa- 
tion of this part of the State, at least, proves 
that he was not far out of the way. As we de- 
scend the river, however, a gradual increase in 
grass lands will be observed, while in places, the 
greasewood which, so far as we know, is entirely 
useless, grows in astonishing Inxuriance. 

2M«sco,-^654 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 5,482 feet. The valley seems 
to widen out as we descend it, and bushes grow 
in bunches along the banks of the stream as if 
the old earth, under the most favorable conditions, | 
was tiring to produce trees to beautify and adorn 
these barren plains. Soon Bishop's Valley can | 



be seen on onr right. Looking to the left, we 
see the canon in the mountain side, down which 
rushes Trout Creek, when the snows are melting 
in the spring and early summer. This creek 
abounds m " speckled beauties," and unites with 
the Humboldt about a mile and a half below 
Bishop's Creek, which we soon cross, through a 
coverwi bridge. 

Bishop's — is another side track station, but 
on we glide through the valley as it widens out 
into magnificent proportions. It is 649 miles 
from San Francisco, and has an elevation of 
5,412 feet. Another little ereek and valley now 
appear on our right,, and we soon arrive at 

JDeeth, — 642 miles from San Francisco; ele- 
vation, 5,340 feet. It is a telegraph station, and 
has a few buildings around it. ITie valley seems 
very broad as we approach this station, and evi- 
dences of settlement and cultivation begin to 
appear. The bushes and willows along the 
banks of the stream increase, and it is. a pai'»- 
dise for ducks and geese, 

Halleck — is the next station, 630 miles from 
San Francisco, with an elevation of 5,230 feet. 
It is named from Camp Halleck, which is located 
at the base of mountains, 13 miles from the 
station, and across the river. A few troops are 
usually kept here— two or three companies, — 
and all'the freighting and business of the post is 
done from this station. The town itself has a 
postoffice, hotel, a small store and the usual saloons 
where "lingering death," or " blue ruin," the com- 
mon terms for whisky, is doled out to soldiers, and 
others who patronize them. It is probable that 
good crops of wheat, barley and oats could be 
raised here by irrigating the land, but it is 
mostly occupied as stock ranges. Camp Halleck 
is not plainly seen from the rMlroad, though a 
few buildings a little removed from it, will point 
out its locality. A regular mail ambulance runs 
dailv between it and the station. Leaving 
Halleck, Elko Mountain seems to. rise on our 
right close to the track, but the road soon turns 
and we pass this landmark on our left. The 
Ruby Range which we have seen away to the 
left, from Wells to the last station, is now left in 
the rear as we turn westward again, and pass 
down one of the Humboldt Canons. The camp 
is delightfully located, well watered and is sur- 
roundSi with thriving groves of Cottonwood 

I'eko — is the next station, merely a side 
ti-aek, and section-house at the head of the first 
canon on the river. It is 626 miles from San 
Francisco, with an elevation of 5,204 feeL We 
are now at the head of the Humboldt Canon, the 
first one through which the river passes. It is 
not wild and rugged but nevertheless sufficiently 
so to make it interesting. A short distance b^ 
low Peko, the North Fork of Humboldt comes 
in. It is about as lanie as the main body and is 
a peculiar stroam. It rises nearly north of Car- 
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lin, some distance west of tliis point, and runs 
to the north-east for a distance, then ueai-ly east, 
and finally turns toward the south-west, and 
unites with the Humboldt at this point. The 
road through this canon is lull of sEiort curves, 
and winds like a seipent through the hills. 
Now it seems as though the train would be 
thrown into a heap at the base of the hill we 
are appi'oaching, but a torn to the right or 
left saves us from such a calamity. Once or 
twice before we reach Osino, the valley opens 
out between the hills, and where the North Fork 
enters there is an abundance of grass which is 
monopolized by a raneheman. At the next 
station, 

Osino, — 614 miles from San Francisco, with 
an elevation of 5,132 feet, — a mere side track, 
we enter upon an open valley, and for about 
nine miles pass over a nearly straight track. 
The vaEey is all taken up by ranchemeu and 
farmers, and good crops are raised by irrigation. 
The water is taken trom the Humboldt above, 
brought down in a ditch, from which it is taken 
and distributed among the farms. 

£2leo, — 608 miles from San Francisco, with 
au elevation of 5,093 feet. It is the regular 
breakfast and supper station of the road, and 
passengei-s get an excellent meal iu a neat, well- 
kept house. In the midst of a game and iish 
country, the table is generally supplied in the 
proper season. Fassei^ers have half an hour for 
their meal. 

Elko is the county-seat of Elko Connty— the 
north-easteni county of the State. It has a pop- 
ulation of about 1,200, and is destined to become 
one of the important commercial and educar 
tional centers of the State. It has a lai'ge brick 
court-house and jail, one church, an excellent 
public school, and is the seat of the State Uni- 
versity. This institution has 40 acres of ground 
on a bench of land overlooking the city, in plain 
sight of the cars on the right, just belore reach- 
ing the tovm. Its buildings have thus far cost 
about 830,000, and it was first opened in 1875. 
The money paid for freights consigned to this 
place and the mining districts which are tribu- 
tary to it, in 1875 amounted to neai-ly 1400,000, 
and the first year the railroad was completed 
ran up to over «1,000,000. The town has nu- 
merous retail stores and two or three wholesale 
establishments, with a bank, a flouring mil^ 
brewery, hotels, eto. Water taken from the 
Humboldt River some 17 miles dbtant, and 
brought here inj)ipes, supplies the city. It has 
three large freight depote, for the accommo- 
dation of its railroad business, and is the loca- 
tion of the United States Land office for the 
Elko Land District. The city is rapidly im- 
proving, brick and wooden structures taking 
the place of the canvas houses that were formerly 
prevalent Altogether it has a bright and 
promising future. Indians, mostly the Sho- 



shones, of all sizes and of both s x h 
around the town and beg from th t a of 
cars. They still bedaub themselves w th pa nt 
and stmt around with feathers in tl h t n 
tnie Indian style, 

Elko is destined to become famous ■i. a wate 
ing place. About one and a half mil n th of 
the river, and west of the town, are a gr up f 
mineral springs that are already attracting the 
attention of invalids. There are six springs in 
this group, three hot, and three cold. The hot 
springs show 185" Fahrenheit, and one of them, 
called the "Chicken Soup Spring," has water 
which, with a little salt and pepper for season- 
ing, tastes very much like chicken broth. We 
regret that no analysis of the watei-s of these 
springs has been made, which we could furnish 
to our readers. Tourists in search of wonderful 
curiosities will not fail to visit these springs and 
observe the craters of those which are now ex- 
tinct. The sediment or incrustations formed by 
the water into some kind of porous rock, accu- 
mulated around the apertm'es until at length 
they were raised, in one instance, about three 
feet above the surface of the ground, with a hol- 
low basin, at least one foot in diameter on the 
top. Other extinct springs are not as high as 
this one, but show the same formation and have 
the same peculiarities. Of the hot flowing 
springs — said to be white sulphur — two are quite 
large, and one of them is said to contain a lai^ 
solution of iron. A bathing-house has been 
erected a short distance away, to which the wa- 
ter is conducted, and in whicit there are private 
bathing-rooms supplied with both hot and cold 
water from the springs. There is also a large 
swimmir^ bath near by, with dressing-rooms ad- 
Joining, A large hotel is to be erected thepres- 
ent year for the accommodation of guests. There 
is a public conveyance mnning between the city 
and the springs for the accommodation of vis- 
itors. In the absence of an analysis of the 
waters we will simply state that they are claimed 
to be a certain euro for rheumatism and all dis- 
eases of the blood ; to have a remarkable effect 
in paralytic cases ; to have a good effect on con- 
sumptives, when, liie disease is not too far ad- 
vanced ; to cure fevers of all kinds, and the 
leaded cases of miners who become poisoned 
with the lead disease, by working among antimo- 
nial ores. The uniform temperature of the 
hot springs has been further utiUned in hatohing 
chickens, and the experiment, if carried to per- 
fection, will beat all the setting hens in the conn- 
try. Foultry breeders will make a note of this 
fact A competent physician who is a good 
Ju<%e of temperaments and diseases should be 
located at the springs, and additional facilities 
for the accommodation of invalids will make it a 
place of great resort 

The following mining districts are tributary to 
Elko, and will in the future, far more than in 
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the past, contribute to its growth and pitisperity : 
Lone Mountain, 30 miles distant; Tnsoarora, 50 
miles ; Grand Junction, 55 miles ; Cornucopia, 
70 miles ; Aurora, 80 miles ; Bull Bun, lately 
changed to Centennial, 80 miles; Cope, 100 
miles ; Island Mountain pla«er diggings and 

Juartz mines, 75 miles ; Bruno, 80 miles ; Hicks, 
10 miles ; Mardis, 100 miles. Nearly all the 
business done in these mining districts is trans- 
acted through Elko, and adds not a little to its 
bustling activity. These districts are north of 
the town, and located mostly in the ranges of 
mountains that border or lie between the forks 
of the Owyhee Eiver, a stream that flows into 
the Snake River o£ Idaho. Lieutenant Wheeler, 
itt his report of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition, which made a partial survey of the 
lands and features of Nevada, describes this 
mineral belt as about 160 miles long, and as one 
of the richest in the country. It has been but 

Sartially prospected, however, and we believe the 
evelopmenta which are now in prepress and 
■which are hereafter to be made, will astonish the 
nation as to the unparalleled richness of the 
mines of Nevada. Up to the spring of 1876, 
greater developments had been made in the 
mines in Tuacarora and Cornucopia Districts 
than in most of the others. Tuscarora is the 
principal town in the mining district of the 
same name. It has about 500 inhabitants, and by 
September of the present year is anticipated to 
have 1,500. The principal mines of this district 
are Yom^ America, Young America North, 
Young America South, Lida, De Frees, Star, 
Grand Deposit, Syracuse and others. The most 
work thus far done, is on the Young America, 
Young America South, and De Frees. On the 
iirst named of these three there is an inclined 
shaft of 190 feet, and carries free ore from sur- 
face to end of development. In sinking, levels 
have been run to full extent of the gi'ound, 800 
feet, and the ledge is from 20 inches to five feet 

It is easily worked, no explosions being re- 
quired, and the ore is said to average from $80 to 
f 103 per ton in gold and silver, witlwut assorting. 

The development on the De Frees Mine ia as 
follows : A tunnel has been run from aide of 
hill and ledge struck, about 40 feet from the sur- 
face ; an indine shaft has been sunk from level 
of this tunnel to a depth of 95 feet, showing fine 
ore all the distance, the extreme bottom showing 
the best ore. This ore has averaged from 190 
to *I50 per ton, in gold and silver. Steam 
hoisting works have b^n erected on the Young 
America, and a twenty-stamp mill will soon be 
finished, for the reduction oi the ores from this 
mine. A twenty-stamp mill will soon be finished 
for the De Frees Mine, and it is expected that 
these mills wiD do some custom work for the 
mines being develox>ed in the vicinity. Other 
mines in the district are said to be very prom- 



ising. The mines in the Tuscarora and Cornu- 
copia Districts are in a porphyry formation, 
with free milling ore ; those in the Bull Run or 
Centennial District are in porphyry and lime, 
and the ores have to be roasted before they are 
milled. 

Comuco^ District ia about 25 miles north ol 
Tuscarora District, and contains a population ol 
500. Its mines are upon the same range oi 
mountains as the Tuscarora. The principal 
mines in this dbtrict are the Leopard ; the Pan- 
ther, the Tiger, the Hussey, and the Consoli- 
dated Cornucopia. Principal developments are 
on the Leopard and Hussey. The former has 
been largely opened, and has been running a 
twenty-stomp null for the past year or more, 
producing about »1,000,000. The ore is aaid to 
average about $150 per ton, all silver. 

The Centennial District has a population of 
about 200. Its principal mine is the Blue 
Jacket, which supplies a twenty-^tamp mUt with 
ore. A Buckner furnace for roasting- is also 
used in connection with the mill. T^e ore is 
said to average #70 per ton, and the vein is 
veiy large, frequently 20 feet between the walls. 
Other districts are said to contain womising 
mines, but miners and those interested in mines, 
are always so full of hope— always expecting to 
strike something rich — and nearly always hav- 
ing a good thing in the "prospects" already 
found, that it is extremely difficult to determine, 
in a short investigation, which is the most prom- 
ising district, or where are the best undeveloped 
mines. In a developed mine the daily product 
of bullion will show what it is worth. 

£lko has a daily stage route north, which car- 
ries the mail and express and supplies the fol- 
lowing places : Taylors, Tuscarora, Independence 
Valley, Grand Junction, Cornucopia,. Bull Eun 
and Cope. These places are generally north and 
north-weat of Elko. At Cope, the route ends. 
There is a weekly mail, stage and express line 
to the Island Mountain District, 75 miles due 
north. This is a placer gold field, discovered 
in 1878, and it is estimated that 1100,000 in gold- 
dust, were taken out in 1875. Three miles north 
of the Island Mountain District, is the Wyoming 
District, where valuable silver mines are said to 
have been discovered. The chief lode is known 
as the Mardis, which is owned by a Chicago 
company. A stamp mill is now being erected 
there. The miner^ belt before alluded to, be- 
gins at the north end of the Goose Creek Range, 
and runs south-west about 160 miles. It is 
about 60 miles wide. Tuscarora is also some- 
what noted as a placer field, while Aurora, a 
new district west of Cornucopia, ia said to be 
very promising. It is 10 miles from the last 
named place to Aurora. 

In the vicinity of the mining districts spoken 
of, there are rich agricultural valleys where all 
kinds of gi'ain, but com, are extensively raised, 
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and vegetibles and melot % ^ruw to d ^ eat '5 za 
amA excellen p Thure arp also i ist stock 
ranges all of which are tri) utary to Elko 

&onth from Elko thpre is a semi neekly st^e 
mail and exfreHB route to Bullion City the town 
of the Railroad Mining Distnct. This town has 
about 150 people, and is distant 25 miles from 
Elko, The ores of this district are smelting 
ores, and the town has two large furnaces for 
the reduction of this ore. The principal mines 
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are owned by the Enipiro Company of New 
York. 

There ia also a weekly stage line into the 
South Fork and Huntington Valleys — two rich 
^rieultural valleys, which are tMckly settled 
with farmers and stockmen. In addition to the 
two valleys last named, there are the Star, 
Pleasant and Mound Valleys, all rich ^ricoltural 
districts, and all tributary to Elko. Elko has 
one daily and two weekly papers which are well 
supported. The Post is a weekly. Republican 
' D politics, and the Independent, daily and weekly. 



is Demoeratie in politics— though party tiei 
not seem to be drawn very tight^, and men 
gardless of theiv personal political affiliations, 
frequently receive flie support of all parties. 

We will now take leave of this city, and, re- 
freshed with food and rest, renew our journey 
westward. The vaUey of the Humboldt con- 
tinues to widen as we leave Elko for afew miles, 
and if it is winter or coo! mornings of spring or 
autumn, we will see the steam rising in clouds 
from the Hot Springs across the river near the 
wagon bridge, on our left. The pasture and 
meadow lanBs, with occasional houses are soon 
passed, and we arrive at 

MiAeen, — 594 miles from San Francisco, with 
an elevation of 4,982 feet. It is simply a side 
track station, with no settlements around it, and 
trains seldom stop. The same general appear- 
ance of the valley and low ranges on either side 
continue to this pla«e. Occasionally as we have 
glanced to the left, the high peaks of the Ruby 
Range have lifted themselves into view, overtop- 
ping the nearer and lower range that borders the 
river on the south. 

Passing Moleen, the valley begins to nar- 
row, and the river gorges through the Five Mile 
Canon. Close to the bluffs we roll along and 
suddenly, almost over our heads, the heating 
storms of ages have washed out the softer and 
more porous parts of the ledges, leaving tun-ets 
and peaks, towers and domes standing along in 
irregular order. We could not learn that this 
peculiar formation had any local name ; they are 
known in this vicinity as the " Moleen Rocks," 
and with this name we must be satisfied. The 
road curves to conform to the line of the earth 
' now one way and now another. The scenery here 
is not grand and sublime, but jnst enough 
peculiar to be interesting. The towering ledges 
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thousand or fifteen hundred feet ^ , 
rate measurements have placed them at about 
800 feet. This canon is soon passed and the 
valley opens out again. We soon cross Susan's 
Creek, and then Hague's Creek, then Mary's 
Creek, and we are at 

Carlin, — 585 miles from San Francisco, at 
an elevation of 4,897 feet. It is a railroad town, 
the terminus of a freight division of the road 
and the location of the roundhouse, machine, 



car and repair sho^ of the Himitioldt Division 
of the Central Pacific Railroad. It is the head- 
quarters of Mr. G. W. Coddington, the Division 
Superintendent. The division extends from 
Toano to Winnemucca, and this place is about 
half way between them. The town has no busi- 
ness outside of the railroad shops and employes, 
and numbers about 200 people. The round- 
house has 16 stalls for engines, and the repair 
shop, sis pits. It b in Elko County. The old 
emigrant road divided just before reaching Car- 
lin, one branch going south of the river, and the 
range of mountains bordering the same, and the 
other going north of the hills on the north side of 
the river. These two roads came together below, 
near Gravelly Ford. In the vicinity of Carlin 
the four little creeks come in from the north. 
In the order in which they are crossed, they are 
called Susie, M^gie, Mary and Amelia. Tra- 
dition says in reg^ to these names, that an 
emigrant was crossing the plains with his family 
at an early day, and that in this family were 
four daughters in the order given, and that as 
the party came to these streams, they gave the 
name of each one of the daughters to them — 
a vei-y appropriate thing to do, and their names 
have been perpetuated in history. Just east 
of Moleen Station, the tourist looking ofE to the 
left, will notice the break or gorge through the 
low hills, on the south side of the nver. Through 
this gorge Uie South Fork of the Humboldt 
comes in. This stream rises in the Ruby Range 
of Mountains and flows in a ^neral westerly 
direction, uniting with the main river at this 
point. We will hei-e state that nearly all the 
people in the vicinity, call tlie range of mount- 
ains last alluded to "Ruby," and we have fol- 
lowed the custom ; but Lieutenant Wheeler's Map 
speaks of it as the Humboldt Range, And accord- 
ing to the custom of the people along this valley, 
nearly every range of mountains in sight, from 
one side of flie State to the other, is called " Hum- 
boldt Range," or " Humboldt Mountains." As 
to the fertility of these and other valleys in this 
part of the State, it aH depends upon irrigation, 
A s^e brush plain indicates good soil, but water 
must he obtained to raise a crop. An effort has 
been made to make Carlin the fliipping point to 
the mining districts on the north, but without 
much success thns far. The iron horses are 
changed here, and with a fresh steed we pass 
down the valley. It is quite wide here, but wUl 
soon narrow as we enter the Twelve Mite Canon. 
Like the former, the road winds around the base 
of the bluffs and almost under the ledges, with 
the river sometimes abnost under us. The 
peaks and le<^s seem to have no local name, 
but some of them are very singular. In one 
place, soon after entering the canon, the ledges 
on the right side of the track seem to stand up 
on edge, and broken into very irregular, serrated 
lines, — the teeth of the ledge being uneven as to 
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len^h. The height of the hluffs and of the 
palisades below, is about the same as in the 
former canoB — 800 feet. In aoine places the pal- 
isades are hollowed out like caves or open 
arches, and the debris that has crumbled and 
fallen from their summits during the ages, 
obscures their full form and height trom view. 

Twelve Mile Canon, in the Palisades, was 
graded in six weeks by the Central Paeifle 
liaihoad Company, one cut herein containing 
6,600 enbic yards. Five Mile Canon just east- 
ward, was graded in three weeks, with a force of 
5,000 to 6,000 men. 

With the perpendicular walla rising on each 
side of us, we glide around the curves, and in 
the midst of these reddish lines of towering 
rooks, arrive at 

Palisade, — 575 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 4,841 feet. It is the initial 
point of the Eureka & Palisade Railroad, is a 
growing little place between the wall rocks of the 
river, and has a population of from 150 to 200 
aouis. It has one or two hotels or lodging-houses, 
stores, saloons, two large freight depots, and the 
machine and repair shops of the Eureka & 
Palisade Railroad. This road is a three feet 
gauge, and we sha]l.speak of it more fully here- 
after. A new stationiouse, ticket and telegraph 
office has been constructed here, — the finest on 
the road— to be occupied and used by both the 
Central Pacific ajid Eureka & Palisade Roads. 

The town is located about half the distance 
down the canon, and tlie . rocky, perpendicular 
walls give it a picturesque appearance. The 
lower half of the canon is not as wild and rug- 
ged, however, as the upper half. All freight, 
which is mostly base bullion, that is shipped 
from Eureka and other pointe on this branch 
road, has to be transferred here, and the traveler 
may sometimes be surprised, in passing, at the 
immense piles of bullion which may here be seen 
on the platform of the railroad companies. On 
a hiU to the right is a wooden reservoir supplied 
by springs, from which the water used in town 
is taken. The canon above was not used for the 
purposes of travel before the passage of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Road — not even a horseman ventur- 
ing through it. 

Shoslione Indian Village. — Just below 
the town is what Fenimore Cooxwr would doubt- 
less call an Indian Village, but it requires a great 
stretch of the imagination on the part of the prac- 
tical American, or live Yankee, now-ardays, to see 
it. A dozen or so tents, discolored witti smoke 
and besmeared with dirt and grease, revealing 
from six to ten squalid beings covered with ver- 
min, filth and rags, ia not calculated to create a 
pleasing impression, or awaken imaginary flights 
to any great extent. Between Ogden and Battle 
Mountain, the Indians now seen on the line of the 
road are mostly SLoshones. Their reservation 
proper, for this part o£ the country, is at Carlin, 



but very few of them are on it. For some reason, 
best known to themselves, tliey prefer to look 
out for themselves rather than receive the small 
annual amount appropriated by the government 
for their maintenance. They are all inveterate 
gamblers, and a group of squaws will sit on the 
ground for hours, around a blanket stretched out, 
and throw sticks. There are usually five of 
these flat sticks, from four to six inches in 
length, one side of which is colored slightly. 
Each one has a rock, a piece of coal, or some 
other hard substance by her side, and slightly 
inclined toward the blanket. She will then 
gather the sticks in her hand and throw them 
upon this rock so that thery will bound on to the 
blanket, and the point of the game seems to be, 
which side of the sticks, the colored or plain, 
comes up in falling. It seems to be a perfect 
game of chance, and the one who throws so that 
the sticks all fall colored side up, seems to have 
some advantage in the game. There is said to 
be some improvement in their methods of living 
during the kat fifteen years ; some of them have 
been employed on ranches, and some of the 
squaws are employed in doing the plainest kinds 
of housework ; the children and younger mem- 
bers of the tribe are most all becoming acquainted 
with the English langu^;e, and all, so far as they 
are able, are gradually adopting the civilized 
customs of dress, etc., though Uiey invariably, 
thus far, paint their faces. 

Leaving Palisade, the traveler will notice the 
railroad bridge, a short distance out, on which 
the narrow gauge crosses the river on its way 
south as it enters Pino Valley. We soon enter 
gorges in the canon, and on the left side of the 
river a high bluff rises. After passing this, and 
looking back about half way up the side, a 
column is seen jutting out in front of the bluff, 
and crowned with what appeai-s like a finger. 
We have called it " Finger Rock." The chan- 
nel of the river has been turned from its bed by 
a heavy embankmen^-a work rendered neces- 
sary to avoid a short cuitc, and on we ^ over a 
very crooked piece of road for nearly six miles, 
when we cross the river and the valley again 
opens. We have now passed through the Twelve 
Mile Canon, and soon arrive at 

Cluro,—s. way-station 565 miles from San 
Francisco, with an elevation of 4,785 feet 
Trains do not stop tmleas signaled. The valley 
becomes wider, the hills more sloping and less 
high as they border the valley, hut away to the 
left are the higher peaks of the Oortez Mount- 
ains. We now enter an open basin, and on the 
riffht we see the old emigrant road making up 
the hill from Gravelly Ford. One branch 6i 
this road, leading to the same ford, we also 
cross, but the old roadway, plainly visible from 
the cars, up the hill on the north side of the river, 
marks the locality of the ford itself. The river 
bei-e spreads over a wide, gravelly bed, and is 
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always shallow so that it is easily crossed. The 
emigrants, in the days of ox and mule trains, 
took adrantage of this crossing to send letters, 
either one way or the other, by outward bound or 
returning trains. They would split a willow 
sprout by Uie side of the road and put their let- 
ters in it, which would be taken out by some one 
in the fiiit train and carried to the nearest post- 
office on the route. 

In 1858, it is swd, that an Indian massacre 
took place here, in which 18 emigrants were 
killed; aud other skirmishes with the gentle 
red men, were frequently in order The old emi- 
grant road is fairly liupd w ith the gi a\ e? ot em.i- 
grants, who perisJied ou their wiy to the land of 



filially come to believe it themselves; and tiiis 
may account for the many wonderful stories that 
have been palmed off on some book-makers, and 
by them, in turn, hashed up for the traveling 
public. Travelers can always hear all they 
choose, but it is well to be a little cautious about 
believing all they hear. 

The Maidmi'a Grave. — There is hardly an 
old resident on this coast, but who has some in- 
cident to relate in reference to Gravelly Ford. It 
was not only aw excellent crossing place, but it 
was also a fine camping place, where both man 
and beast could recruit after the weary days on 
the dreary plains. There were wide bottom- 
lands that offered excellent grazing for stock, 
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gold, or in returning from the same. There are, 
also, many of the Shoshones and Piutes now 
living, who have been made cripples in these 
battles and skirmishes with the emigrants. 
They will talk about them with their acquaint- 
ances, and say " heap of white men killed 
there," but can seldom be induced to say how 
many Indians were slain in the same conflict. 
Indeed, parties representing each side of the 
contending forces nave become well acquainted, 
and now frequently meet each other on friendly 
terms. There is a disposition, also, among these 
old plainsmen " to spin yams," equal to any old 
navigator that ever lived, and one has to be ex- 
tremely cautious as to what he believes. These 
old story-tellers are like old Jim Bridger— -they 
will tell a lie so often and so earnestly, that they 



and the small brush along the banks of the 
stream, g^^e excellent shade and firewood. On 
a low point of l^i d that jnts out toward the 
river on the south side of tjie track, and just be- 
low this ford, is the Maiden's Grave. Tradition 
has it that ^e was one of a garty of emigrants 
from Missouri, and that, at this ford, while they 
were in camp, she sickened and died. Her lov- 
ing friends laid her away t« rest in a grave on 
this point of land, in pl^n sight of the ford and 
of the valley for miles in either direction. But 
while her remains were crumbling into dust, and 
she, too, was fading from the memory of all, per- 
haps, but her immediate relatives, the railroad 
builders came along, and found the low mound, 
and the decayed head-board which marked her 
resting-place. With that admiration of, and de- 
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votion to woman, which charactorizes American 
citizens oli even humble origin, they made a new 
grave and surrounded it with an enclosure — a 
picket fence, painted white — and by the side of 
it erected a cross, the emblem of the Christian's 
faith, which bears on one side, this legend — " The 
Maiden's Grave "— ^nd on the other, her name, 
" Lueinda Duncan." All honor to the men whose 
respect for the true woman led fhem to the per- 
formance of this praiseworthy act — an act which 
would have been performed by no race under the 
heavens, but ours; and not by them, indeed, to 
the remains, under similar circumstances, of a 
representative of the sterner sex. The location 
of^this grave is near Beowawe, and the point is 
now used as a burial ground by the people living 
in the vicinity. Passing the point vrtiere the 
grave is located, an extended valley comes in 
from the left, soulii of which extends the Cor- 
tez Range of Mountains. We now arrive at 

Beowawe, — 556 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 4,695 feet. It has a hotel, 
a few dwellings, and is the station where the 
business of the Cortez Mining District is trans- 
acted. There is no regular stage line to this 
district) but private conveyances may be ob- 
tained. The mines are reported looking well — 
are mostly individual property. They are 30 
miles from the station and a tri-weekly mail is 
carried by some parties who are interested in the 
matter. A rednetion mill has been erected there, 
which is producing bullion regularly. There is 
a beautiful signification attached to the name of 
this station, which will be more fully realized 
aft«r the station is passed, than before. It 
means " gate," or "the gate," and as you look 
back from below, the conformation of the hills 
on either side of the valley is such, that the sta- 
tion seems to stand in an open gateway, up the 
Humboldt Valley to the canon beyond. The 
v^ley is occasionally dotted with farm-houses, 
or ranches, and besides stflcfe raising, which is 
one of the principal features of this jart of the 
countiT, there is considerable done in the way of 
agriculture, barley being the chief crop— yield- 
ing immensely when the land is properly irri- 
gated and the crops taken care of. At Beowawe 
an immense stretch of valley land can be seen 
away to the right, with a range of mountains, 
which seems to be an extension of the Reese 
Kiver Range, north of the Humboldt, west of it. 
As the river bends northward to meet these val- 
leys, it receives the waters of Boulder and Rock 
Creeks, which come in from the north and north- 
east These creeks open up a vast countn-, 
which is well occupied by ranches and stock- 
men. Leaving Beowawe, we cross a large valley 
and sage brush plain — the vaDey coining in from 
lie south. A few miles out, we notice, if the 
weather is at all cool, steam rising from the side 
of the mountain, while colored streaks, caused 
by the sediment of the springs, can clearly be 



seen from the passing train. This steam comes 
from the Hot Springs on the mountain side, and 
the sediment marks their locality. The water in 
some of tjiese springs is boiling hot, and par- 
takes strongly of sulphur. We could not learn 
that any analysis had been made, nor could any 
one inform us of the exact temperature. There 
is a vast field for geological exploratioji in this 
State, and the general government should enter 
upon the work at once. The springs also are im- 
pregnated with iron, but no one knows the quan- 
tity, nor just in what proportion these mineral 
waters are mixed. To the inhabitants in this 
immediate vicinity, of course, they have ceased 
to be a wonder; but to the majorifyof travelers, 
they will ever be clothed with interest. A creek of 
alkali water comes down from the springs and 
we cross it on the flat alluded to, and the wide 
valley off to the right is still better seen as we 
approach and pass 

SAosAwtCr— 548 ndles from San Francisco ; 
elevation, 4,636 feet. It is simply a side track 
station. Rock Creek, before spoken of, comes 
into tihe Humboldt nearly opposite this place, 
and the broad valley contmues, on the right of 
the road. The station is called Shoshone Point 
by the people in the vaUcy, because a mountain, 
or high ridge, pushes ont into the valley, like a 
promontory. This is one of the landmarks on 
the dividing line between the Shoshone and 
Piute tribes of Indians ; but the line we con- 
sider purely imaginary, from the fact that Indi- 
ans, as a general thing, go where they please in 
this country, lines or no lines. The wide basin 
spoken of, continues below and off to the right 
of this station, and, as we pass on, a long line of 
board fence will be noticed stretching, from a 
point high up on the mountain, across the track 
and valley toward the Humboldt River, on the 
right. This is the eastern hne of Dunphy & Hil- 
dreth's stock ranche. In seven miles we shall 

Cthe western line, or fence. We have be- 
spoken of IlifE, as the cattle king of the 
plains, and, while this is true east of the Black 
Hills of Wyoming, he will have to yield the 
crown to some of wie cattle kings of the Pacific 
Coast. This firm has 20 miles of fencing in 
these two lines: They have over 20 thousand 
acres fenced in. Their fences, made of redwood 
posts and Oregon pine boards, cost them a little 
over $900 per mile. They have, altogether, 
about 40,000 head of cattle, mainly in two 
herds— one here and the other north, on the 
Snake River. They have purchasedof the State, 
government and Central Pacific Railroad and 
now own about 30,000 acres of land. Most of 
their cattle aro shipped to, and find a market in 
San Francisco. 

The immense range fenced in at this point is 
occupied by a select herd of graded stock, and 
some of the best blooded animals in the country 
are annually purchased to improve the grades. 
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The system they have adopted for grading up their 
herds, is such that in a very few years thej will 
have the largest herd of high graded stock in 
the country. They also cut large quantities of 
hay on the meadow lands near the banks of the 
Humboldt, which thev feed to all their weak 
cattle, and to those which they intend for late 
wintw, or early spring market. The Humboldt 
Valley and its tributaries constitute the best 
part of the State for stock ranges. The snow 
seldom falls very deep ; does not stay long, and 
the grass makes its appearance early m the 
spring. The purchase of large tracts of land by 
these foresighted cattlemen, will give them a 
monopoly of the business in the future. 

Arffeuta, — 535 miles from San Francisco ; 
elevation, 4,548 feet. It is simply a side track 
station, where considerable hay is shipped. This 
station is immediately surrounded by fflkali flats, 
near the base of the Reese Kver Mountains. 
The road continues for a few miles along the 
baseof these mountains, when, suddenly, a broad 
valley opens out, on the left It is the vaDey of 
Beese River. We turn to the right, cross the 
valley and the river— all there is left of it— and 
arrive at 

Battle Mountain, — 524 miles from San 
Francisco, with an elevation of 4,511 feet. It is 
located at the junction of the Reese River and 
Humboldt Valleys, The mountain which gives 
it its name is about three miles south of the sta- 
tion, where there are magnificent springs from 
which water is conducted to the town, supriying 
the railroad and inhabitants with water. Battle 
Mountain is the regular dinner station on the 
line of the road, and the passenger will dine at a 
very cosy and attractive place. In the midst of 
a surrounding desert he will observe the flowing 
fountain and patehes of green grass which will 
here greet his eyes, together with the evident 
taste and care which is manifested about every- 
thing connected with the house. Travelers will 
occasionally have a great deal of fun in listening 
to the talk of the Chinese waiters. 

The town is mostly on one street soath of the 
railroad. It has several quite extensive stores, a 
public hall, an excellent school-house, two large 
freijjht depots, a flrstolass hotoL It has an ex- 
tonsive and rapidly increasing trade with the 
surrounding eountiy, and newly developed min- 
ing districts in its neighborhood. It is the busi- 
ness center of a large number of stockmen, and 
the trading point for a large number of mining 
districts — districts considerably scattered over 
quite a large part of the State. The town is 
located in Lander County, but is not the county- 
seat. Austin, 90 miles away, claims Ihat honor. 
Daily stages, canning the mail and express, 
leave here for Austm, Relmont and other places 
south, immediately on the arrival of the trains 
from the west. The distance to Austin, 90 miles, 
is made by about 8 o'clock on the morning of the 



day after departure, and, of course, takes in an 
all night stage ride. Belmont, about SO miles 
from Austin, is reached in the evening of the day 
after departure. 

The following mining districts, south of the 
raihoad, are more or less tributary to Battle 
Mountain ; commencing on the east side of the 
Reese River Range, first is the Lewis Mining 
District, 16 miles distant from Battle Mountain. 
It is located on the northera extremity of the 
range. At the southern extremity of this range 
is the Austin District. The mountain ran^ 
between these two districts, is said to contain 
mines, but it has not been thoroughly prospected. 
Austin, the head-quarters of the Austin District, 
is a very nice town with a population of about 
3,000 souls. It is said to possess a good deal of 
public spirit, and is active and enterprising. It 
has a fine courthouse, three churches, a large 
brick public school building, some ele^nt resi- 
dences, and other appearances of thrift. The 
Reese River Valley is about 160 miles long, trav- 
ersed its entire length by the river of the same 
name, though it cannot be caUed much of a river 
where the railroad crosses it, near Battle Mount- 
ain. The upper portion of the valley, about 50 
miles in length, is a very fine agricultural dis- 
trict, is quite well settled, and is tributaiy to 
Austin. The valley is also ,settled_ in places 
where mountain streams come into it, between 
Battle Mountain and Austin. The Manhattan 
Company, composed of New York capitalists, 
own and operate nearly all the mines in the 
Austin District. They are reported to possess 
some excellent mines with mining ore, some of 
which is high grade. There are other mining 
dbtricts around Austin, and tributary to il^- 
such as the Jefierson, lone, Belmont, etc., *hich 
are favorably spoken of. 

On the west side of the Reese River Valley, 
and immediately south of Battle Motmtain, are 
the following districts r Battle Mountain Dis- 
trict, 7 miles distant ; Galena Districl^ 16 miles ; 
Copper Canon, 18 miles, and JersOT, 55 miles. 
The copper mines are owned by an English com- 
pany — which is now putting in concentrating 
machinery — and are said to be rich. The Jersey 
District produces smelting ore, and has one or 
two furnaces already erected which are turning 
out bullion. 

North of Battle Mountain are the Cornucopia 
and Tuscarora Districts which are said to do 
some business from this place, and are regarded 
as tributary to it. Several stations on the line 
of the road are competing for the trade of these 
mining districts, and all claim it, and also claim 
to be the nearest railroad point, with the best 
wagon roads, etc. 

Battle Mountain— not north of the Humboldt 
River, but about three miles south of the station 
— is reported to have been the scene of a conflict 
between a party of emigrants camped near the 
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springs heretofore spokon of, and a band of red- 
skins who had an innate hankering after the stock 
of the said party of emigrants. The losses of 
this battle are said to have been quite severe on 
both sides, considering the numbers engaged. It 
is generally conceded, however, that the redskins 
got the worst of it, though they say "A heap 
white men killed there." 

The opening, or valley directly opposite and 
north of Battle Mountain, is without water in its 
lower portion, and is a desert of sand and sage 
brush. The range of mountains at whose base the 
town is situated, and south of it, on the west side 
of Eeese River Valley, is sometimes called the 
Battle Mountain Range, and sometimes the 
Fish Creek Range, from a creek that rises in it 
about 25 miles south of Battle Mountain, and 
runs into Reese River Valley. 

About 25 miles south of Battle Mountain, are 
some very fine tot springs. There are nearly 
60 of them, covering about half a section of 
land. The largest one is about 60 feet long by 
30 feet wide, and at times rises and falls from 
three to five feet. These springs are on the 
stage road to Austin, and are something of a 
wonder to travelera in that direction. 

Sow Ore is JJerfuccrf.— We visited the re- 
duction works of the Lewis IJistrictj and to those 
who are not familiar with the way in which ores 
are handled, the following account may be of 
some interest. The ore from the mine in this dis- 
trict is neither free milling nor smelting ore. It 
has to be dried before it can be .milled, and then 
roasted before it can be separated and amalgam- 
ated. The following is our account of the 
process in taking the silver from the ore : The 
ore, as it comes from the mine, is first run through 
a crusher — a machine which has two heavy pieces 
of iron coming together like the human jaws in 
chewing. It is then passed either onto drying 
pans, heated by a fire from some furnace, or into 
a revolving dryer where all the moisture is ex- 
tracted. From this dryer it passes through a large 
iron tube or pipe into the milling hoppers below. 
These hoppers, nolding the crushed and dried ore, 
are similar to those seen in old fashioned grist- 
mills, and fi-om them the ore runs on to the stamp 
mill. The stamp mill is a series of upright iron 
shafts with a heavy iron or steel hammer on the 
lower end of each shaft. By machinery, these 
shafts are lifted up very rapidly and dropped— a 
process repeated by eaeh one from sixty to ninety 
times per minute. As they fall, they stamp or 
crush the ore to powder. In tact it leaves this mill 
pulvei-ized like dust, and is conveyed by a hori- 
zontfJ. screw to an adjoining room, where it is 
taken by elevators, just like those used in flour- 
ing mills to a bin or tank above. In the room 
where this elevator and bin are, is the cylin- 
drical roaster and furnace. From the tank the 
pulverized ore is taken as required, through an 
iron pipe into a large horizontal revolving 



roaster. About one and one-half tons of ore 
dust are required to charge the loaater, to which 
is added from eight to ten per cent, of salt. The 
heat and fire from the furnace pass through 
this roaster as it slowly turns around, the ore 
now mixed with salt, falling of course, from side 
to aide at each revolution, across and through 
the flames. It is kept in this place about seven 
hours, or until it is supposed (o be thoroughly 
chloridized. It is a sulphuret ore as it comes 
from the mine, but becomes a chloride ore by 
passii^ through this process. It comes out of 
the roaster at a white heat, b then wet down and 
cooled, and taken to an amalgamating pan which 
is agitated with a muller, wliioh involves in the 
pan from 60 to 70 times per minute — in other 
words, it ia a stirring apj^ratus. One and a 
half tons of ore are put into these pans, to 
which is added about 350 lbs. of quicksilver. 
Water is then turned in and the mixture stirred 
a little, to the consistency of thick paste. Then 
hot steam ia let in upon the mass, and while in 
process of agitation it is heated to a boiling heat. 
The pulp, as it is now called, is kept in this pan 
and constantly a^tated or stirred for about 
seven hours. A plug is then drawn from the 
bottom of the tank or pan, and the pulp passes 
into "a settler" or "separator" where it is 
Main agitated in water — the amalgam, mean- 
wiiile, settling to the bottom of the " settler," the 
quicksilver— with the silver— being drawn into 
a little receiver, from which it is dipped into 
sacks and strained. The quicksilver being thus 
nearly all taken out, the balance is called dry amal- 
gam*, and this is taken to an iron retort, cylindri- 
cal in shape, about five feet long and 12 inches 
in diameter. This cylinder is charged with 
about 900 lbs. of this di-y amalgam, then 
thoroughly sealed, after which it is heated from 
a furnace underneath. The quicksilver remain- 
ing in the amalgam, volatilizes under the action of 
heat, and passes through an iron tube sur- 
rounded by cold water, where it is condensed and 
saved. The quicksilver being expelled by the 
action of the heat, leaves 6ie crude bullion 
(silver in this case) in the cylinder. _ The diy 
amalgam remains in the retort some aix or seven 
hours,— requiring two or three hours additional 
to cool. The base bullion is then taken out, cut 
into small pieces and placed in a black lead 
crucible, and melted over a charcoal fire. While 
in tiiis crucible the dross of course rises to the 
surface of the molten metal and is skimmed off. 
In the crucible it is thoroughly stirred with 
a long iron spoon, and a sample poured into 
cold water for assaying purposes. This is done 
just before the hot metal is poured into 
the molds and becomes bars. The assay deter- 
mines its fineness and value, which is stamped 
upon it, and it is then shipped and sold. It goes 
into the mill ore from the mine, and comes out 
silver in bars. 
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The Qreat Plains and Desert. 



Y JOAQUIN MILLEE, 



Go ye and look upon that land, 
That far, vast land tliat few behold. 
And none beholding, underatand ; 
That old, old land, which men call new, 
That land as old as time is old ; 

Go jouTDey with the seasons through 
Its wastes, and learn how limitless. 
How shoreless lie the distances, 
Before jon come to question this, 
Or dare to dream what grandeur is. 

The solemn silence of that plain, 
Where unmanned tempests ride and reign, 
It awes and it possesses you, 
'Tis, oil, so eloquent. 

The blue 
And bended skies seem built for it. 
With rounded roof all fashioned fit. 
And frescoed clouds, quaint-wrought and true : 
While all else seems so far, so yaiii. 
An idle tale but illy told. 
Before this land so lone and old. 

Lo ! here yoa learn how more than fit. 
And dignified is silence, when 
You hear the petty jeers of men, 
Who point, and show their pointless wit. 
The vastness of that voiceless plain. 
Its awful solitudes remain, 
Thencefortli for aye a part of you, 



And you are of the favored few, 
For you have learned your littleness. 

Some silent red men cross your track ; 
Some sun-tanii'd trappei-s come and goj 
Some rolling seas of buffalo 
Break thunder-like and far away, 
Against the foot hills, breaking back, 
Like breatera of some troubled bay ; 
But not a voice the long, lone day. 

Some white tail'd antelope flow by. 
So airy-Iike ; some foxes shy. 
And shadow-like shoot to and fro. 
Like weaver's shuttles as you pass — ; 
And now and then from out the grass. 
You hear some lone bird chick, and call, 
A sharp keen call for her lost brood. 
That only make the solitude. 
That mantles like some sombre pall, 
Seem deeper stili, and that is alL 

A wide domain of mysteries. 
And signs that men misunderstand ! 
A land of space and dreams : a land 
Of soa, salt lakes and dried up seas I 
A land of caves and cai'avans. 
And lonely wells and pools. 

A land 
That hath its purposes and plans. 
That seem so like dead Palestine, 
Save that its wastes have no confine. 
Till pushed against the levell'd skies. 
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How the FitUes Bury tliMr I>ead.— 

There seems to be a very irregular custom in 
practice among this tribe of Indians, in refer- 
ence to the disposition they make of their dead. 
When one of their number is sick, the services 
of a Medicine Man, as he is called, are niade 
available, and ail his arts and skill are exhausted 
to efEect a recovery if possiblo. The Medicine 
Man comes, and goes through a system of con- 
tortions, which would rack the frame of a white 
person till it was uniointed, makes passes with 
the iKinds over the body of the sick one, and 
keeps up a continual howl that must grate very 
harshly upon the nerves of a sensitive person. 
Amidst these motions and groans and passes, the 
victim to disease lingers, until death puts an 
end to his sufferings. When the final dissolu- 
tion has occurred, the body hardly has time to 
becom.e cold, before it is wrapped in a blanket, 
or old cloths, and preparations are made for the 
burial. This is done in secret, and, strange as 
it may appear, though many have died since the 
advent of the whites into this country, not a 
single person, so far as we could learn, knows of 
the bitrial place of a Piute Indian. The Indiana 
will scatter in small parties, some of whom, it is 
supposed, will die a grave, or perhaps several of 
them ; and though their actions may be closely 
watched, they somehow manage to spirit away 
the body and conceal it in its final resting-place 
so completely, that its location is unknown. 
Whether the immediate relatives of the deceased 
are made acquainted with the buiial pla«e, we 
could not learn, but judge not, from the fact 
that all traces of the grave are obliterated from 
human view. This custom of concealing their 
dead, so very strange to us, is said to be univer- 
sal among this tribe. Another singular custom 
among them, is to remove the tent, or wiok-ee-up, 
at once, as soon as the bodj is taken away. 
They claim that an evil spint has cursed tlie 
spot, and that it would be dangerous for them to 
remain in the " wick-ee " lon^r, or on the 
ground where it stood. They hasten into this 
work as if actuated by the greatest fear, and, 
ever afterwards, seem to regard it with suspicious 

How the Fivtea Catch Fieh, — Nearly 
all the Indians seen on the line of the road be- 
tween Battle Mountain and Reno, are Fiutes. 
Thejr are great rabbit-hunters, and very success- 
ful in fisBng. They make hooks from rabbit 
bones and greasewood, which are certainly su- 
perior to the most improved article made by the 
whites. This hook is in the shape of what 
might be called the letter " T " condensed ; that 
is, the prongs do not spread very far. A line, 
made of the sinews of animals, or the bark of a 

ries of wild hemp, is attached to this hook at 
angle, and baited with a snail or fresh water 
bloodsucker. Several of these hooks are tied to 
a heavier line, or a piece of light rope, one above 



the other, so far that they will not become tan- 
gled or snarled. A stone is then tied to the end 
of the heavy line, and it is cast into the stream. 
The fish t^e the bait readily, but Mr. Indian 
does not " pull up " when he feels one fish on the 
line. He waits until the indications are that 
several fish are there— one on each hook — and 
then he pulls out the heavy line, with fish and all. 
It seems that the hooks are so made that they 
can be swallowed easilyenoughwith the bait, but 
as soon as the fish begins to struggle, the string 
acts on both prongs of the hook, pulling it 
straight, the ends of the letter" V" hook, of 
course, piercing its throat. It can neither swal- 
low it, nor cast it forth from its mouth. The 
more it pulls and struggles, the more straight- 
ened the hook becomes. Besides the superiority 
of this hook, one fish being caught,- others are 
naturally drawn around it, and seize the tempt- 
ing bait upon the fatal hook. In this way an In- 
dian will catch a dozen or so fish, while a white 
man, with his fancy rod and " flies " and 
" spoons," and other inventions to lure the finny 
tribes and tempt them to take a bait, will catch 

Leaving Battle Mountain we have a straight 
track for about 20 miles, across a sage brush 

Elain, the river and a narrow stiip of bottom- 
mds, on our right. 

Pivte, — 519 miles from San Francisco, with 
no elevation given, and 

Coin, — 511 miles from San Francisco, are 
simply side track stations where trains meet and 
pass, but of no importance to the traveler. There 
was no Indian battle fought near Piute, nor does 
the Reese River sink into the valley here. What 
battle there was, was fought^ as before stated, 
about three miles south of Battle Mountain Sta- 
tion, and what the sands in the valley do not ab- 
sorb of the waters of Reese River, may be seen — 
a little alkali stream — flowing across the railroad 
track, east of Battle Mountain, to efEect a junc- 
tion with the Humboldt Elver. 

Stone House, — 504 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, with an elevation of 4,422 feet. This was 
not an old trading post, but a station in former 
times of the Overiand Stage Company, and the 
house, built of stone near some very fine springs, 
was one of the eating-houses on their line, where 
travelers could relish square meals of bacon and 
coffee with safety. There is no particular ravine 
near the old ruins which the traveler would 
notice as an impregnable fortress. Quito a 
number of skirmishes are reported to have taken 
place near this station, however, and the graves 
yet distinguished in its vicinity t«ll of the num- 
ber who were killed near this place, or died hero 
on their journey to the golden diores of the 
ipacifle. Stone House Mountain, as it is now 
called, rears its head just back of the crumbling 
ruins, and from its summit a most extensive and 
beautiful view of the neighboring valieys and 
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aun'ownding country can be obtained. On the 
western slope of this mountain, and about seven 
miles from the station, are some hot springs simi- 
lar to others found in the Great Basin. But 
these springs are no more ^culiar than those 
found at GJolconda, a few miles below, nor dif- 
ferent from those found near Beowawe, which 
have already been mentioned, A gentleman 
who camped four days near them, while in pur- 
suit of a marauding party of Indians, informs us 
that there are four springs at the place alluded to, 
that they vary in temperature, and that only one 
is boiling hot, from which steam simply rises in 
the cool mornings of the season. The waters of 
this particular spring are very fine for drinking, 
when cooled. These sj«ings are not in sight 
from the railroad, nor can the steam therefrom 
be seen. About the only way one can become 
scalded is to tumble into it. In such a ease, 
something more than " simple cerate and the 
prayers ot friends " will be required. During 
the passage of the Humboldt Valley we cross 
several dry valleys, between ranges of mountains, 
that seem to be cut in twain by the river. These 
valleys are mostly covered with sand and sage 
brush ; Occasionally have streams flowing down 
from the mountains which soon sink in the sands. 
There is a wide valley of this description north 
of the track as we approach 

Iron Point,— iSl miles from San Francisco ; 
elevation, 4,375 feet. This station is near the 
point of a low ridge, with barren sides and rocky 
summit; the rocks a little reddish, indicating 
the proximity of iron. It is a shipping point 
for cattle, and has extensive stock-yards, though 
there are no other accommodations near by. 
This ridge was fonnerly considered the bound- 
ary line between the Shoshones and Piutes,and 
a trespass by either party has been the cause of 
many an Indian war. The wasting away of these 
trib^ however, I'enders the line simply imagin- 
ary, and the rights of either party to exclusive 
privileges on either side are no longer regarded. 
The valley now narrows, and we pass througli a 
sort of a canon, with high bluffs on both sides of 
the road. We wind round numerous curves, and 
after the canon is passed, we shall see the re- 
mains of an old irrigating ditch that was started 
here by a French company to take water from 
the Humboldt and carry it down the valley quite 
a dbtance for irrigating and mill purposes. A 
great amount of labor and money was expended 
upon this enterprise, but it was finally aban- 
doned. We beheve a small outlay, compara- 
tively, would now make it a success. The ditch 
began at an adobe house, just as we are through 
a short canon and as the valley again b^ins to 
widen. This pass was caUed Emigrant Canon 
in the days of w^on travel. 

Golconda, — 178 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 4,385 feet. The little town 
here has one or two stores, a hotel, several adobe I 



houses ajid the usual railroad conveniences. 
Golconda is favorably located, as regards two or 
three important mining districts, and will event- 
ually do considerable business with them. It is 
also the location of some eight or ten hot mineral 
springs, which are passed on the right side of the 
track, just after leaving town. TTiese springs 
vary in temperature from cool, or tepid water, to 
that which is boiling hot. The swimming bath 
— an excavation in Uie ground — is supplied with 
te)id water, and is said to be very exhilarating. 
The Boiling Spring — exact temperature and 
analysis unknown — is utilized by the farmers in 
the valley in scalding their swine. The water is 
said to be hot enough to boil an egg in one min- 
ute. Here clouds of steam can be seen when 
the weather is cold, rising from the hot water and 
warm soil surrounding. 

One of the springs near this station is also a 
curiosity, and should be visited by tourists. It 
is conical in shape, like an inverted tea-cup, four 
or five feet high, with a basin about three feet in 
diameter on the top. Formerly, the water came 
in at the bottom of this basin and bubbled over 
the rim ; but a few years since, it was tapi)ed 
from below, and the water now flows out at 
the side, leaving the basin and cone as it was 
formed, by the sedimentai^ incrustations and 
deposit. The water flowing from the hot 
spring is used for irrigating purposes, and the 
owners of the spring have a monopoly of early 
vegetable " garden truck," raising early radishes, 
lettuce, onions, etc., before their season, by the 
warmth produced from the hot water. It is 
expected that the springs will be improved this 
year by the erection of a suitable bathing-house 
and hotel for the accommodation of guests. 

Gold Run Mining District, south of Golconda, 
is tributary to the place. The mines are re- 
ported rich in targe bodies of ore, but not of a 
very high grade. They are, however, easily ac- 
cessible, and not more than 10 or 15 miles from 
the nulroad, with good wagon roads the entire 
distance. The ore in this district b both smelt- 
ing and milling — but requires I'oasting if it is 
to be milled. Three prospects ai-e now being 
worked. About three miles from town is a srnall 
four-stamp mill, which is running ou ore from 
this district. 

Paradise District of gold and silver mines, is 
about 18 miles north of Golconda. The ore is 
said to be a rich milling variety, but the pros- 
pects are not yet sufficiently developed to deter- 
mine the true value of the disti-ict. 

Tule, — 530 miles from San Francisco, with an 
elevation of 4,313 feet. It is simply a side track 
of no importance to travelers, and Irains seldom 
stop. After leaving Golconda, we look toward 
the north and see the opening of Eden Valley. 
East of this valley, and to our right, is the Sol- 
dier's Spring Range, a broken range of mount- 
ains. Eden Valley extends north to the Little 
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Humboldt Eiver. In. fact, this river flows Uirongh 
the upper portion of the valley, and rises in the 
range just named, and flows in a south-westerly 
direction through Paradise Valley and unites 
with the Humboldt, nearly opposite, north o£ 
Tale. Paradise Valley is a fine ^ricultural 
basin, thickly settled, about 30 miles north. 
Paradise Valley is the name of the postofflce — 
a semi-weekly line of mail stages connecting it 
with Winnemucca, the county-seat of Humboldt 
County. This valley is shaped like a horseshoe, 
and produces superior crops of barley, wheat, 
rye and all kinds of vegetables. It seems to 
have a depression in the center, and, while it is 
nearly all cultivated, the beat crops are raised on 
the slopes toward the mountains. The soil is a 
black, gravelly loam, and s^e brush grows on 
the slopes to enormous size. Experiments in 
fruit ciflture have been tried, but, thus far, with 
indifEereut success. Paiadise Valley has a flour- 
iug-mill, store and dwellings, and gives evet^ in- 
dication of thrift. Its name indicates the high 
esteem, in which it is held by the settlers. It is 
nearly surrounded by mountains, and the numei'- 
oiis streams flowing down from them, afford am- 
ple water for irrigation. Most o£ these streams 
sink in the gi"ound before they reach the Little 
Humboldt. I'i\ " ' "" ' 
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III! h ■ . ■ I ..I" ihe Piute tribe o£ Indians 

'I'll.' I I.I III ■ ii -,i|i' jiii-;nis " chief," and is given to 
any raijinber ot chB tribe who holds that ofli&e 
The Piutes are divided into several bands, each 
under a chief they call " Captaii," thought bete 
to be derived from the Spanish, and to mean the 
same as our English word, "captain." Wmue 
mucca ia now alwut 70 years old, and lives on 
the Malheur Reservation, in Oregon — a leseiva- 
tion occupied by the Piutes and Bannocks He 
is very much respected — alniost worshiped by 
his dusky followers. 

The town is the county-seat of Humboldt 
County, and haa a population of about 1 200 
people, among whom are some Indians, and quite 
a number ot Chinamen. It is the western ter 
minus of the Humboldt Division of the Central 
Pacific, has a large roundhouse, two large freight 
depots and the usual oflces, etc., for the occom 
modation of the railroad business. An elegant 
brick court-house has been erected, together with 
several stores, hotels, shops, a laree flouring null, 
a foundry, a ten-stamp quartz mill, with a capa- 
city for ei-ushing ten tons of ore every 24 houis 
and other public improvementfi completed, oi in 
contemplation. The town is divided into two 
parts — upper and lower; the latter being built 
on the bottom land near the river, and the upper, 
on a huge sand-hank, adjoining the railroad. 
Most of the buildings are frame, though a few 
aj« built of brick, or adobe, which, in this west- 
ern country, are called " dobe," for short. 



There is a school-house with accommodations 
for about 1.50 pupils — two apartments, and no 
churches. It is also quite a shipping point for 
cattle and wool. About 9,000 head of cattle 
were shipped to the San Francisco market from 
this place, in the months of January and Feb- 
ruary of the present year. In the spring of 
1875, over 500,000 lbs. of wool were shipped to 
New York and Boston markets. It is also the 
shipping point to Camp McDermott, near the 
northern tine of the State; to Silver City and 
Boise City, Id^ilw; and to Baker and Grant 




Counties, in south-eastern Oregon The stige 
lines are as follows Daily stage and mail line 
to Silver City and Boise City Idaho — distance 
to 6ilver City, 210 miles ext«nsion to Boise, 65 
miles fftrthei The same line supphes Camp 
McDermott 85 miles distant Semi weekly 
line Mondivs ind Fridays, to Firadise Valley 
45 miles Weekly line — soon to be made daily 
and to earrv the mail to Jersey, 66 miles («outh) 
leaving it present everj[ Wednesday rhere is 
also an immense freighting business done with 
the mining districts in the vicinity, and with 
Idaho Territory. Regular freight fines are on 
the road between this place and Silver City. 
The following mining districts are tributary 
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to Winnemucca and located in Humboldt 
County ; beginniag north oli the railroad — there 
are placer mines west of Paradise VaUey and 
settlement ; at Willow Creek about 60 miles dis- 
tant from Winnemucca. Bartlett Creek Mines, 
gold and silver, 100 miles distant. Varyville is 
wie town of this camp. It has about a hundred in- 
habitants, and is north-west of this city. Two 
quartz mills are in operation ther^ controlled by 
a Chicago company, Pueblo District — copper 
mines, about 100 miles distant. Winnemucca 
District — silver, two miles west of town, mines 
owned and operated by the Humboldt Mining 
Company, which has a ten-stamp quarta mill in 
town, supplied in part with ore from their mine, 
and run on custom ore at times. The ores in 
tills vicinity have to be roasted, and this mill 
has a drop furnace — the ore dropping through 
the flaming fire instead of being turned in a 
revolving heated cylinder. 

Central District in Eugene Mountain, south- 
west of town, produces silver ore and has a 
quartz mill. 

South of the railroad there is Jersey District 
and town, 65 miles distant. The business of 
thb mining camp is divided between Battle 
Mountain and Oiia place — both claiming it. 
The town has about 200 people. The ore is 
argentiferous galena, rather above the average 
grade, and is found in large quantities. A 
smelting furnace has been erected and a consider- 
able amount of base bullion has been turned out. 
The smelter has a capacity of 25 tons per day. 
The shaft in the mine has been sunk to a depth 
of 130 feet, and levels run about 300 feet It js 
claimed to be a very promising mining district. 

Antimony Distnct is 80 miles due south of 
Winnemneca. Slabs of that mineral, weighing 
three tons, and averaging 70 per cent, pure anti- 
mony, can be obtained in this district. Near it 
is the Humboldt Salt Marsh, where salt, 95 per 
cent, pur^ can be shoveled up by the w^ou- 
load. This salt deposit is ve^ extensive, and 
the supply seema to be exhaustless. Underneath 
the surface deposit, rook salt, or salt in large 
cakes or slabs, is taken out, in the driest part of 
the season, by the ton. 

In the valley leading to the above-named dis- 
trict are some very fine hot spring but they are 
BO common here as to be no curiosity. Twelve 
miles out, in the same valley, is a rich agricul- 
tural district, thickly settled, where not only 
grain and vegetables have been successfully cul- 
tivated, but the experiments in fruit culture 
have also proved successful. At the county fair, 
held in this city during the fall of 1875, line 
specimens of apples, peaches, pears and plums 
sere exhibited which were raised in this valley. 
Bolivia District, silver ore, 70 miles away. 
Ore from this district is shipped to various 
points ; some to the mill here that is claimed to 
average |500 per ton. Coraminsville Camp, in 



Sierra District, produces gold and silver ore. A 
ten-stamp mill is erected Diere. 

As the tourist walks the platform at this place, 
looking across the river to the right, he will see 
Winnemucca Mountain, but a short distance 
away, overlooking the town. To the left^he will 
observe the peaks of the Franklin or Sonoma 
Range. To the east, and somewhat distant, are 
the ragged summits of the Soldier's Spring 
Range, while a little to the south-west, but ap- 
pai-ently in front, Eugene Mountain lifts itself 
up as a landmark to guide the traveler on his 
way. This mountain will be passed on our left 
as we continue the journey. 

Winnemucca has two newspapers, The Daily 
Humboldt Register and the DoiVy Silver Stale. 
Both are energetic little sheets, and fitly illus- 
trate the enterprise of these western towns. 
Across the river, over a wooden bridge, is located 
the cemetery, in which the remains of the dead 
are enclosed. It is on an elevated, sandy bench, the 
second terrace or stop from the river level. By 
it winds the stege road to Idaho and the north. 
The Piutes have their tents scattered on all 
sides of the town, to which the euphonious name 
o£_"Wick-ee-ups" is given. They serve to re- 
mind one of the departing glory — if they ever 
had any— of the Indian race. In this tribe, to 
their honor be it said, licentiousness among their 
women is very rare, and virtue is held in high 
esteem. But very few half-breed Indians can be 
found, or are they known in the State. This 
tribe, with the Bannocks, were especially hostile 
to the whites in an early day, and fought for 
many years with desperation and cruelty to pre- 
vent the settlement and development of this 
countr3^. Their courage and deadly enmity has 
been displayed on many a hard-fought field, and 
if there are families in the East, or on the Pacific 
Coast, who still mourn the loss of missing ones, 
who were last heard of as crossing the plains, 
some Indian warrior, yet living, might be able to 
explain the mystory which has enveloped their 
final doom. For a number of years, with cease- 
less vigilance, they hung around the trains of 
emigrants, eager to dispateh a stray victim, or 
upon the borders of settlements, ready to strike 
down the hardy pioneer at the first favorable 
opportunity. At present, overpowered by num- 
bers, they live upon the bounty of their former 
enemies, and are slowly, but surely learning, by 
example, the ways of civilization. As a dass, 
however, they are stUl indolent, dirty and cov- 
ered with vermin. But they begin to learn the 
worth of money, and know already that it has a 
purchasing power which will supply their scanty 
wardrobe, and satisfy their longing appetites. 

_ The mines on the top of Winnemucca Mount- 
ain are plainly seen, and the road that leads to 
them, from the cars, and the tourist from this 
will be able to understand something of the diffi- 
culties attending the process of getting out ore. 
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As we pass westward, a grand, view of a distant 
range is obtained between Winnemucca and 
Blact Butte. The last named mountain is an 
isolated peak, and stands out like a sentinel on 
guard. As we approacii the higher peaks of the 
East or Humboldt Range, we pass 

Base Cretth, — 453 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 1,322 feet. It is an unim- 
portant station, with side track, etc. You will 
have to look sharp to see the creek, or the roses, 
and, by way of variety, you will discover plenty 
of sage brush. It is a staple article, in this 
country. The river still winds its way along our 
right, and there is an occasional ranche on the 
mountain slope, where the water from some 
ir little creek, can be obtained for ii-riga- 

— 443 miles 
from San Fran- 
; elevation 
4,327 feet. 



lined with factories and mills. The mineral hear- 
ing ore of tiie State was to be brought to these 
nulls, for reduction. Their ideas were grand, and 
could have been made suceeaaf ul, under other cir- 
cumstances ; but they were in advance of the 
times — ahead of the age in which they lived. In 
the mutations of time, the town has become a 
great shipping-point for cattle — lOO cars being 
shipped last year— a number which is greatly ex- 
ceeded in some years. It h^ a steam foundry in 
operation, — mostly employed in the miinufacture 
and repair of mining machinery, — and is the rail- 
road point where the business of several mining 
districts is done. Ore from Dun Glen,"tJnionville 
and Star City, comes here for shipment, and, 
week, bullion comes over from Unioji- 
formerly more lively 

than at present. 

It is a town of 

pie — lias four 
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right, aci'oss the 
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435 miles from 
San Francisco, 
with, an eleva- 
tion of 4,225 ' "■''' "" 
feet. This-waa once a town with great prospects. 
It was to be the terminus of the imgating ditch, 
which we have seen beyond Winnemucca and Gol- 
epnda, and this ditch, by a small expenditure of 
money, could now be made available, as far as 
Winnemucca. The Humboldt Mining Company, 
owning the stamp mill at that place, already al- 
luded to, also own this ditch. The French capi- 
talists, who put their money into the enterprise, 
long since abandoned it. Mill Cit^, in their im- 
agination, was to be the seat of empire — a mighty 
city of the plains, of influence and power. The 
banks of the canal they partially dug, were tc be 



are tributary to 

Unionville, Star 
and Indian Dis- 
I -N A * tricts — all tiib- 

utary to Mill City. Mill City ha^ a neat little 
hotel, a livery stable and several dwellings. It 
may possibly be the junction of a railroad to Ore- 
gon — surveys of which, have been, and are now 
being made. 

Leaving Mill City, we paas rapidly by an 
opening or gap in the mountains on our left, 
while a broad extent of valley ojwns out on our 
right, as Eugene Mountain sinks into the plain. 
The river recedes from our view, and winds along 
across an alkali flat some six or 'seven miles 
away. Through this opening on our right, the 
proposed branch railroad to Oregon will pass. — 
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Surveys have already been made, and it is supposed 
the men in the Ceiiti-al Pacific Company will 
build it, and the junction with this road will be 
either here or near here. Through this gap 
travelers iu the old emigrant tiroes, turned off to 
go by the Honey Lake Route ta Northern Cali- 
fornia and Southern Oregon. A natural road 
with easy grades is claimed for this route. In 
coming down this valley from Mill City, we pass 
a hign mountain on our ieft, — said to be the 
highest peak in Nevada — 8,000 feet high. It is 
called Star peak. The elevation given is the 
common rumor in the vicinity. It is certainly 
a high mountain, and its lofty towers are nearly 
always covered with enow. Opposite this 
monntain is 

Hamboldtf — 423 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 4,236 feet above the sea, — 
nearly the same as the Great Salt Lake. We 
have been coming down hill all the wav fronj 
Wells, and yet we are no lower than wlien we 
left t^den. We have now ai'rived at 
An Oasis iu tlie Desert, 

The traveler from the East, will be especially 
delighted with this spot. It will remind him o£ 
things human, of living in a land of cultivation 
^ain. The first growing trees since leaving 
Ogden will be seen here, with gi'een grass, shady 
bowers and Sowing fountains. Humboldt 
House is a regular breakfast and supper station, 
at which all passenger trains atop for meals. 
The proprietors have been here quite a number 
of yeai'B, and seem to delight- in making their 
house, and surroundings beautiful and attractive 
to the traveling public. A fountain surrounded 
with an iron fence, springs up in front of the 
house, while gold-fish swim around in the basin 
below. East of the house, trees, locusts and 
poplars are gi-owing finely, while ±be ground is 
covered with a thick matting of blue-grass. At 
firat this lot was sown to alfalfa, miich grew 
very rank and strong. Blu&g;raas seed was 
afterwai'ds sown, and now it has rooted every- 
thing else out and grows luxuriantly. A field 
south of the road towai'd the monutain, has pro- 
duced 18 tons of alfalfa at one cutting, and has 
been cut from five to seven times a year. In the 
garden north of the house, toward the valley, all 
kinds of vegetables gTOW luxuriantly. The 
average yield of potatoes is 300 bushels to the 
acre, of the very best quality. We were, how- 
ever, particularly interested in the experiments 
made in fruit growing. • Hei-e in the midst, 
almost, of the Great Nevada Desert, with barren- 
ness and desolation spread out on every hand — 
with a high rocky mountain on one side, and a 
huge alkali flat on the other, nestled under the 
towering cliffs as though it would claim shelter 
and protection, is this Oasis in the desert, — this 
reminder of more genial climas and a more 
kindly soil — this relief froia the 



dreary views, which have everywhere met our 
gaze, over the largest part of the journey. The 
experiments so successful here prove, lieyond a 
doubt, that the desert can be reclaimed and 
"made to bud and blossom as the rose." Grit, 
labor and above all, water, will do it. Here is 
an orchard of apple trees five years old, bearing 
not only fruit as beautiful to the eye as that 
raised in Cahfoiiiia, but superior in flavor — in 
fact retaining the flavor of eastern apples. 
These apple trees of all varieties are prolific 
bearers, and the same is true of the peaches, 
pears, plums and cheiTies. In the orcbai'd and 
opposite the water lank, is a flsh-pond some 
25 or 30 feet in diameter. In it are trout, great 
speckled fellows, very thick and very shy. 
Rocky coves have been built for them in the 
bottom and center of the basin, and here tliey 
hide — seeking shade from the rays of the hot sum- 
mer's snn, and also from those of the silvery 
moon. The experiments first made with these 
fish were costly, but have at last proved suc- 
cessful. This place and its surroundings cause 
the traveler not only to rejoice over the scene 
which here greets his gaze, but serves to remind 
him of home — of '■ Goo's country " either in the 
fai- East or, at this point, in the nearer West. 

In the fisb'pond mentioned, there are a couple 
of wild geese, and a Mandarin dnck said to be 
from Japan. It is a beautiful little creature 
with tufts of feathers on each side of its head, 
and finely colored pluni^e. The proprietors of 
the Humboldt House, seem t« strive to offer 
attractions to their guests in both their indoor 
accommodations, and outside arrangements. 

The station has shipped a large number of 



miles north-west of the place. The old emigrant 
road spoken of as leading to Northern California 
and Southern Oregon, winds around the baae of 
Eugene Mountain and near a low butte, re- 
sembling a haystack, which can be seen in the 
distance across the alkali flats. This road was 
laid out bv General F. W. Lander, who was 
killed in tlie war of 1861, and is said to be one 
of the best wagon routes to the regions named. 
The Humboldt House is the place of resort for 
tourists who desire to visit the sulphur mines. 
Star Peak, or the mining districts in the Hum- 
boldt Range, Eugene Mountain, and the Ante- 
lope Range. The latter is a low range on our 
right, beginning as we leave tiiis station. In 
front and south-east of the Humboldt House, is 
the Humboldt Mining District, four to six miles 
distant. Humboldt Canon opens in the mountain 
side, in which was formerly located Humboldt 
City. Mines were first discovered in the rocky 
goiT^of thb range in 1861,and there was a great 
rush here from all parts of the county. The 
" City " sprang up as if by magic, and at one 
time contained about 500 people. Several sub- 
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staEtial buildings were erected, a few of which 
still remain. The mines were diligently pros- 
pected, but not rewarded with immediate suc- 
cess, the expenses o£ living and building being 
very great, t<^ether with the determined hos- 
tility of the Indians, the people left it as 
suddenly as they came. The district remained 
idle until 187i-6, when work was again begun 
by a few individuals, and the mines are now be- 
ing re-opened with rich developments and every 
prospect of success. The ore is gold, silver and 
argentiferous galena- 
Antelope District is 16 miles away, in a west- 
erly direction ; Geneva District is 21 mites dis- 
tant, in a north-westerly direction ; both of these 



one and one-half miles distant from the Mc Wor- 
thy Mines. They were formerly known as the 
Wright and Egbert Jlines, This company have 
a atfw patented process for leflnLng the crude 
ore, which they claim has a capacity of ten tons 
^r day, and [iroducin^ an article which they 
further claim is superior to that manufactured 
by any other process yet known. The ore, as it 
comes fi'om the mine, is a mixture of sulphur, 
clay, gypsum, water, etc., and the trouble has 
heretofore been to separate them perfectly and 
cheaply. This company fuses tlie crude or mixed 
ore by heat, and then separates them by a chemi- 
cal process which is claimed to be very simple, 
producing the " brimstone " of commerce, nearly 
100 per cent. fine. The deposits lie in the hills. 




The sulphi 
noith weet^rlv di ection 

native sulphur are found _._ 

will average nearly 75 per cent pure. There are 
two mines opened. One called the McWorthy 
Mine, located and developed by Mr. McWorthy, 
is now operated by a San Francisco company. 
The product of this mine is refined by retorts, 
three in number, which are now in active opera- 
tion, and which are capable of producing about 
three tons per day of twenty-four hours. The 
mines of the Pacific Sulphur 'Company are about 



and ^^e found fiom 20 to 100 feet thick They 
ire ilso found in some of the idjoining valleys 
but are not as pure in the valleys as in the hills. 
They are covered with ashes and mixed with ex- 
traneous matter. In fact, wherever these de- 
posits come to the surface, they are covered with 
ashes, nearly white in color, indicating that at 
some period, they were on ftre, and tbat the fire 
was extingui^ed-^mothered — by the accumu- 
lation of these ashes. When " the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat," the vast sulphur de- 
posits of Nevada will add fuel to the flames and 
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greatly accelerate tlie melting pi"ocess. Hum- 
boldt is tLa business center of the niiuing dis- 
ti-icts named, and has bright prospects for the 

The Oregon branch of the Central Pacific 
Kaih'oad, which was surveyed in 1875, will leave 
the main line of the Central Pacific, between Mill 
City and Humboldt, cross the Rabbit Hole Mount- 
ains, Mud Lakes, thence northerly to Goose Lake, 
then on to Klamath Lake, and across the Cascade 
Mountains near Fort Klamath, to intersect the 
completed railroad in Oregon. This road is to 
be constructed by an Oregon company, is not a 
part of the Central Pacific Railroad, but will be 
a feeder to it, and it is understood that some of 
Uie principal owners of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road are giving it some of their support It is 
expected to he in progress next year, and com- 
pleted between Humboldt and some point on the 
California and Oregon Railroad, near Eugene 
City, a distance of 460 miles, within five years. 

Imraediately to the north-west of these mines, 
and in close proximity areund them, ia a vast 
alkali desert covering a large area of ground. 
Of all tbe dreary wastes to be 
tion of the country, this desert is 
forbidding and desolate. 

About half a mile west of Humboldt, on our 
right, is a sulphur deposit It seems to be near 
the remains of what was once, evidently, a sul- 
phur spring, long since dried up. It is not 
worked for the reason of its impurities— a far 
batter article of crude is being obtained else- 
where. The river, still on our right, seems to 
have out a deeper channel in the valley, and is 
seldom seen from the cars. On our left are the 
towering peaks of the Hum.boldt Range. - The 
valley itself becomes more undulating, but still 
retains its dull monotony. 

A Vigilance Committee Incident. — The 
following incident which happened in one of the 
Nevada mining towns, is vouched for by Clar- 
ence King ; 

Early in the fifties, on a still, hot summer's 
afternoon, a certain man, in a camp of the 
northern mines, which shall be nameless, having 
tracked his two donkeys and one horse a half 
mile, and discovering Hiat a man's track with 
spur marks foDowed them, came back to town 
and told " the boys," who loitered about a popu- 
lar saloon, that in his opinion some Mexican had 
stolen the animals.. Such news as this demanded, 
naturally, drinks all round. 

" Do you know, gentlemen," said one who as- 
sumed leadership, " that just naturally to shoot 
these greasers aint the best way? Give 'em a 
fair jury trial, and rope 'em up with all the 
majesty of the law. That's the cure." 

Such words of moderation were well received, 
and they drank again to "Here's hoping we 
ketch til at greaser." 

As they loafed back to the veranda, a Mexican 



walked over the hill brow, jingling iiis spurs 
pleasantly in accord with a whistled waltz. 

The advocate for the law said in an undertone, 
" That's the cuss." 

A rush, a stnaggle, and the Mexican, bound 
hand and foot, lay on his back in the bar-room. 
The camp turned out to a man. 

Happily such cries as " Siring htm iip ! " "Bum 
Ihe iloyyoneil lubricator ! " and other equally pleas- 
ant phrases fell unheeded upon his Spanish ear. 
A juiy was quickly gathered in the street and 
despite refusals to serve, the crowd hniTied them 
in behind the bar. 

A brief statement of the case was made by the 
ci-(leoant advocate, and they showed the jury in- 
to a commodious poker-room where were seats 
grouped about neat green tables. The noise 
outside, in the bar-room, by and by died away 
into complete silence, but from afar down the 
canon came confused sounds as of disorderly 
cheering. They came nearer, and again the 
lightJiearted noise of humain laughter mingled 
■with clinking glasses around the bar. 

A low knock at the jury door, the lock burst 
ill, and a dozen smiling fellows asked the ver- 
dict. A foreman promptly answered, " Not 
gxiilty." 

With volleyed oaths, and ominous laying of 
hands on pistol hilts, tlie boys slammed tbe door 
with " You'd have to ilo better than thai." 

In half an hour the advocate gently opened 
the door ^ain. 

" Your opinion, gentlemen ? " 

" Guilty." 

" Correct, you can come out. We hung him 
an hour ago." 

The jury took theirs next and when, after a 
few minutes, the pleasant vilii^e returned to its 
former tranquility, it was " alion:td " at more than 
one saloon, that "Mexicans'll know enough to 
let white men's stock alone after this."^ One 
and another exchanged the belief that thb sort 
of thing was more sensible than "nipping 'em on 
sight." 

When, before sunset the bar-keeper concluded 
to sweep some dust out of his pokep-room back- 
door, he felt a momentary surprise at finding the 
missing horse dozing under the shadow of an 
oak, and the two lost donkeys serenely masticat 
ing playing-cards, of which many bushels lay in 
a dirty pile. He was then reminded that the 
animals had been there all day. 

Rye Pate/i, — 111 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 4,257 feet. In early days, 
in the canons that put down from the mountains 
near here and along the banks of the little 
creeks flowing through them, there were large 
patches of wild lye, from which the station took 
its name. The increase, however, in the herds 
of the stockmen has destroyed its native growth, 
and it is now seldom seen. It is a small station 
with a store and saloon, freight-house, side track. 
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etc. It is the location of a ten-stamp mill owned 
by the Rye Patch Mill and Mining Company, 
and which is supplied by ore taken from the 
company's mine la the mountains on our left. 
This mine is about four miles distant from tlie 
station. The Kye Patch Mining District, and 
the Eldorado Mining District, six miles away, 
are tributaiy to this pla<!e. The train stops but 
a moment, and as you look to the mountains, on 
the left, two high peaks are seeii — the left one 
being Stark Peak, and the right one Eldorado 
Mountsuu. This is the best view of these mount- 
ains that can be obtained. Leaving this station, 



peak a«ro3s the range is seen. It seems fully 
prominent as a wart on a man's nose. It is called 
Black Knob — a very appropriate name — and near 
it is Relief Mine and mill. There is no stage to 
this mining district, and its principal business 
point is 

Oreana, — iOO miles from San Francisco, 
with ^u elevation of 4,181 feet. The descent 
from Humboldt has been quite rapid, and we 
will soon be at the lowest elevation m this great 
basin. The Antelope Range continues on the 
north-west, and the Humboldt Range on the 
left, though the peaks in these ranges grow 
smaller as we pass this place. Oreaua is the 
raili-oad and business pomt for the following 
mining districts : in the Antelope Range is the 
Trinity Disti-ict, seven miles away, ore princi- 
pally milling. The Governor Booth Mine has 
the most development thus far, though other 
prospects are said to be looking well. Some of 
the ore found in this district is claimed to be 
very rich. Adjoining this is the Arabia Dis- 
trict, five miles from the station ; it has smelt- 
ing ore. Three miles from the mine and two 
miles from the station, on the Humboldt River, 
which has been dammed at this point, are the 
smelting furnaces, where the ore is reduced to 
base bullion. There is also a small stamp mill 
at this point. The piincipal mines thus far 
developed in this district are the Vanderbilt, 
MontcH^uma and Hurricane, and the ore is said 
to aven^ 33 per cent, metal, — lead, antimony 
and silver. South of the railroad first comes 
the Sacrament District, seven miles away. It has 
milling ore but the prospects are not "yet devel- 
oped. Spring Valley District is nest, 12 miles 
distant. The ore is gold and silver, and the 
Ei^le Mine has a fifteen-stamp mill in operation 
reducing the ore. Relief District follows, 16 miles 
from Oreana. It had milling ore and a five- 
stamp mill. At the south end of this district, is 
a very superior mine of antimony, the ores of 
which are brought to this station and shipped to 
San Francisco. Bolivia District is 40 miles 
away, and abounds in copper ore. Tidal Wave 
is the name of the principal mine; Kellogg's 
Mineisnest in importance. Conveyances to those 



mining districts can be obtained at Oreana. 
The region round about the station is occupied 
by stockmen, and large numbers of cattle and 
horses are grazing upon the extensive ranges in 
ttie vicinity. No traveler will be able to see 
what they live on, but stockmen claim that they 
relish the white si^e which abounds here, and 
that they will grow fat upon it The face of 
the country, however, b very uninviting. 

Leaving Oreana, we pass round a curve where 
the Humboldt River bends in toward the hills 
on our left, and soon cross the riverwhicji malies 
its way into Humboldt Lake. After ciossing 
the river, the large growth of sage brush and 
greasewood shows that the soil in this vicinity 
IS very rich and that, properly cultivated and 
well supplied with watei', it will produce im- 

Lovelock's, — 389 miles from San Francisco, 
with an elevation of 3,977 feet. It is a side 
track station with a telegraph office, a store, 
post-office and a few adjoining buildings. The 
Humboldt River near here, spreads out over con- 
siderable territory — a fact which renders irri- 
gation comparatively easy. It has also caused ■ 
the formation of a large body of natural mead- 
ows, fiom which immense quantities of hay are 
cut and shipped to different jioints along the 
line of the load. It is also a fine grazing region 
and large herds of cattle are fattened here upon the 
rich native gi"asse8 and the white sage. Thereai-e 
three varieties of the sage brush to be found on 
the plains and on the deserts. The largest kind 
is used as fuel for the engines at seveial stamp 
mills ; white sage is considerably smaller and 
affords grazing for both cattle and sheep; the 
clover sage, still smaller, is not as plentiful as the 
former kinds, but is highly relisdied by sheep. 
Thus we have at last found the uses to which 
this shiiib is applied. Even greasewood, when 
itArst starts up in the spring, and before it 
hardens, is a favorite food with sheep and swine. 

There is quite a settltment of faimei-s near 
Lovelock's. The station itself is named after a 
gentleman who lives near it. and who is an old 
settler in this part of the country. Farms are 
being cleared of sage brush and greasewood, 
iiTigating ditches are being dug, and the success 
which has hitherto attended the growing of 
barley and potatoes, induces quite a number to 
engine in the business, and a black, rich soil 
gives every pivmise of encouragement. Before 
the railroad came, the meadow or pasture lands 
here were renowned ajnong the emigrants, par- 
ties of whom recruited their stock_ after the 
wearisome journey across the plains. The 
meadows are ofi to the left of the road, as you 
pass, and are not conspicuous from the cars. 
After leaving Rye Patch, the Humlioldt Mount- 
ains on our left dwindle considerably, and are 
neither ragged nor formidable after reaching 
this place. The same is likewise true of the 
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Trinity Range on our right They are low, 
barren, tiiiged witli reddish bi'own; the evi- 
dences of volcanic action become more apparent 
as we pass, and the broken lava of tie desert, 
the cindere and "carice, visible in places, speak of 
the time when the mountain ranges near here, 
were seething volcaaoas and vomited forth 
smoke, flames, fire and lava with great profu- 
sion. Passing Lovelock's we soon arrive at a 
point, where a ghmrae can be obtained of the 
watei-s of Humboldt Lake, just under the mount- 
ain ridge ou our left. We have also passed by 
the richer soil that surrounds the last statiou, 
and entered upon the barren desert again. 

Granite I'oirUf—Sm miles from San Fran- 
cisco, with an elevation of 3,B18 feet. Approach- 
ing the sink in this great baaiti, it will be seen 
that our elevation ia decreasing, but this vrill 
only last for a short distanos, and then it will 
be up hiJl again. On the right of the station, 
whien is merely a side track, there is a ra^ed, 
broken mountain, which undoubtedly gives the 
place its name. It is the only thing curious or 
interesting to be seen from the cara. As we leave 
thb place the lake com^s int) full view— a beau- 
tiful sheet o£ water with whits, salty incrusta- 
tions all around it, like a cloud fringed with a 
silver border. The waters on the shore neai'est 
the road, are said to be far more brackish and 
saline iti character than those on the farther 
side. The channel through the lake is on that 
side, and probably the cause of the difference. 
The lake abounds in fish but they are mostly 
in the fresh water channel, and at the proper 
season it is a great resort for pelicans, wild 
geese and ducks. We approach nearer the shore 

Broivn'fi.— 373 miles from San Francisco, 
withanelevationof 3,0i9 feet It b a coaling 
station, and engines sometimes take water from 
the tank, pumped from the lake, though it is 
poor stufE to make steam with. Afove the 
nearer range of mountains, juat across the lake, 
can be seen the tops of a farther and higher 
range in the distance. This higher range runs 
south of the^ Humboldt and Carson Sink, and 
looms into view as the nearer range gives way. 
Humboldt Lake was not as lanje formerly as 
now, — in fact it was a simple widening of the 
river as it entered the gateway of the sink be- 
low. At the foot of the lake a ridge of land ex- 
tends nearly across the valley, and there was some- 
thing of a gor^ through which the outlet passed. 
The opportunity to Duild a dam was thus 
improved, and what was formerly a little widen- 
ing in the river, has now become a lake about 
35 miles long and from 16 to 18 miles wide in 
the widest places. It is filled with islands 
caused by this rise, and the head or volume of 
water thus accumulated serves to run a stamp 
mill, located a few miles below the station and 
under a reddish bluff across the valley. Ore for 



this mill has been found in the mountains neai" it, 
and some is brought from the range on the 
north. You will notice an island nearly op- 
posite the station, and may be interested to 
know that it was part of the main land before the 
dam was built. The mountains on each side of 
the track, now become high hills though, occa- 
sionally, a ragged peak is seen, to relieve the 
monotonv of the joui-ney. We pass ovej' the 
ridge of land before spoken of, and fairly enter 
upon what is the beginning of the Humboldt 
and Carson Sink. We fiass down on the low 
alkali flats which are whitened with salt, and 
which estend for miles as far as the eye can 
reach, off to our left. 

ly/iite Plains, — 361 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, with an elevation of 3,894 feet — the lowest 
point we reach in this great basin. The place — 
a side track, is appropriately named for it is 
surrounded by a white alkali desert, covered in 
places with salt and alkali deposits. 

The evidences of volcanic action and a lava 
formation are ever^here visible in the hills and 

the plains in this vicinity. Though the plains 



immediately adjoining the station are white with 
alkali or salty deposits, yet the ridge and uplands 
to the right are covered with the reddish, porous 
rocits and finer blackish sand which always ac- 
company this formation. At White Plains we 
have reached the lowest elevation on the Central 
Pacific, east of the Sierras. We are, in fact, 
almost in the sink itself of the Humboldt and 
Carson Rivers. The low flats stretching away 
to our left, are usually more or less covered with 
water in the season of floods, and the two rivers 
virtually uuite in this great valley or basin. 
Thei-e is no visible outlet to these streams, or 
rather to this basin, and the immense drainage 
of these two rivers sinks in tlie sand and is taken 
up by evaporation. The oldest settlers in this 
region of country, hold to the opinion that the 
water is taken up by evaporation, and say that at 
certain seasons of the year this pi-ocess is very 
rapid — lai^e bodies of land covered with water 
becoming thoroughly dry in a few days. 

Leaving White Plains, we ^ain begin to go 
up a grade. We have to cross a divide between 
White Plains and the Hot Spring Valley. This 
divide is reached at 

Mirafier—^oh miles from San Francisco, vrith 
an elevation of 4,347 feet. It is simply a side 
track with no habitation near it but a section- 
house— and is near the summit of the divide. 
This place, like many others, is named from some 
peculiarity of location or from some character- 
istic of the country. The wonderful optical de- 
lusions that are apparently seen liere, have given 
it a suggestive name. When the conditions of 
the atmosphere are favorable, wonderful visions 
of lakes, mountains, trees, rivers, etc, ' 
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that here seemed so real, and wondered why he 
did not reach the cooling lakes and spreading 
shade that seemed so near and was yet so far 
away. The heat of summer on these plains is 
almost intolerable. The dust, sometimes blowing 
in clouds, is suffiocating, and without water, one 
can easily imagine how tantalizing such visions 
m.iist be to those weary with travel and desiring 
especially the rest so comforting beneath the 
shade of trees and by the side of some pure lake. 
The country on either side of the station is 
broken, and on the left we have the low hills or 
isolated peaks of the Hot Spring Monntains. 

Crossing the low divide, in what may be called 
the terminus of the Antelope Range, we whirl 
over a down grade, and in a few moments arrive 

llt)t SprinffS, — 3i8 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, with an elevation of 4,072 feet. This is a tel- 
egraph station with side tra^k, section-houses, etc. 
Great eiforts have been made here to sink arte- 
sian wells in order to obtain fresh water for the 
use of the road. First a depth oC 800 feet was 
reached, then 1,000 feet, and lastly 1,300 feet, 
but all without success. In some portions of 
work very rapid progress would be made — 95 
feet having been maae in one day — then some 
hai'd, flinty ixHik would be sh'uck, and pix^ess 
of less than one foot per day would be the result. 

The station is in the midst of a desert, and is 
named from the Hot Springs, whose risiiig steam 
can readily be seen about half a mile from the 
track on the left. There are quite a number of 
them boiling hot They foi-merly extended 
along the base of the hill, still farther to the left, 
and nearer the track, but while they seem to 
have dried up in one locality, they have broken 
out in another. These springs are now owned 
by a German company, who have a dwelling- 
house, and works for producing borax, erected 



large quantities, could be obtained here. They 
sent out an espert who was induced to make 
a favoi-able report to the eifect that there were 
inexhaustible quantities of the mineral to be 
found near here. As a consequence, tJiey in- 
vested lai^ sums of money in the purchase of 
the mines and in the erection of works. We 
believe some 80 boxes of the manufactured arti- 
cle was all that was ever turned out, and then 
the mine suddenly gave out, the production 
ceased, of course, and the company, after an ex- 
penditure estimated at about a quarter million of 
dollars, ceaaed operations, their property re- 
maining idle. These springs are said to be a sov- 
ereign remedy for rheumatism and kindred dis- 
eases, and the property may yet be utilized as an 
infirmary (r watering-place for invalids. The 
erection of a bathing-hoiise would be all that is 
at present required. The steam from these 
springs can be seen for quite a distance in the 



cool mornings of the wint<:r, and in the spring 
and fall months. Looking off to the right^ as 
far. as the eye can reach, almost, is a valley com- 
ing in from the north-east — a dreary waste of 
s;^e brush and alkali, which extends across the 
track, over low hills, to the sink of the Carson. 
We move out through a gap in the hills, and in 
about two miles come to the salt works. Build- 
ings have been erected, side track put in, and 
large platforms built where the salt is stored pre- 
paratory to shipping. The whole face of the 
counti'jr, in this vicinity, is nearly white, the saline 
water rising to the surface and evaporating, leaves 
the white inemstations to glisten in the sun. The 
salt obtained here is produced by solar evapora- 
tion, and is said to be nearly 99 per cent. pure. 
Formerly vats were tried, but they were found to 
be useless and unnecessary. Vats are now dug in 
the ground and the salt water pumped into them. 
It soon evaporates, and after a sufficient quantity 
has accumulated, it is shoveled out, drawn to the 
station, ground and sacked, when it is ready for 
the market. We are now passing over one of the 
most uninviting portions of tne desert. The 
range of mountains directly in front are those 
through whichtheTmckeeEiver comes, and the 
valley, both north and south, extends beyond our 
vision. Away off to the left we can see the 
mountains south of the Carson Sink and River. 
The aspect of the desert becomes more dreaiy as 
we approach 

Desm-t, — 335 miles from San Francisco ; ele- 
vation, 4,018 feet. It is only a side track, rightly 
named, and passenger trains seldom stop. The 
winds that sweep the barren plains here heap the 
sand around the scattering sage brush like huge 
potato hills. Now we turn toward the right 
appi'oaching the base of the adjoining hills, while 
boulders of lava, lai^e and small, greet the eye. 
The hDl on our right, dwindles into the plain; 
we round it, toward the right, and arrive at 

Two-Mile,— Z29 miles from San Francisco ; 
elevation, 4, 156 feet. The gap, in the mountain 
range in front, now opens and we see where the 
Truckee River comes tumbling down. The 
valley extends, on the right, till it is lost in Pyra- 
mid Lake. We pass rapidly on, and in a short 
distance pitch down a steep grade into the valley 
of the Truckee, where green grass, green trees 
and flowing water, God's best gift to man, again 

Rabbit drives and SabbU Babes.— The 

Flutes have a very clever way of catching rab- 
bits, by a method called " rabbit drives " in Uiis 
countiy. They make some long, narrow nets 
like flsb-seines from the bark of the willow, or from 
wild hemp, and hold them up on edge by means 
of sticks, which they fasten in the gronnd at in- 
tervals ; the part of net next to the ground is 
held there by weights — just as seine is managed. 
These nets they spread m the shape of the letter 
"V," with the arms extended to receive the 
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game when it shall he driTen in. One Indian 
crouches in the enclosing for a pui"pose which 
will be explained hereafter. The nets are 
woven coarsely, so that a rabbit's head, once 
thraush the meshes, is tight. Late in thu fall 
or ea^y in the winter, w-hen a light snow has 
covered the ground, the Indians will set their 
nets generally acrass some valley and prepare' 
for the "drive." From twenty-five to sixty of 
them, the more the better, will start out and 
go quietly away from the net some ten or twelve 
miles. This company is composed of Indians, 
squaws, and childi-en armed with sticks, old 
sacks or blankets which they can flourish in 
the air, and when they have arrived where they 
propose to commence the drive, they spread out 
in a semi-circular form, and begin to hoot and 
yell, swinging their rags around their heads, and 
beating the s^e brush with their sticks. The 
rabbits, very much frightened, mn in the only 
direction open for them, while the Indians press 
lorward to the net and gradually draw in to- 
ward it. The rabbits continue their flight until 
they are fairly within the arms of the nets, with 
the Indians close upon them. The Indians, pei^ 
haps two or three of them — who have remained 
in the net perfectly still until the frightened 
rabbits surround tnem, suddenly rL<« up with 
a shout, and the frantic creatures wildly rush 
hither and thither and finally dash into the 
meshes of the net, which holds them by the 
neck so that they cannot escape. Then follows 
"the slaughter of the innocents." The Indiana 
pass along and tap the rabbits over the head, 
the squaws secure the game, and the whole 
drive results in a big feast, wherein the course 
begins and ends witti rabbit ad libilum. Our 
informant stated that he had known from 51)0 to 
1,000 rabbits to be caught in this way, in one 

About Babbit Boftej*.— The traveler has 
doubtless noticed the gray fur robes, which 
adorn the persons of a large number of the 
Indians seen on the road west of Ogden. These 
robes are a curious piece of workmanship in 
some respects. They are not made of whole 
rabbit-skma sewed together, as wolf and coon- 
skin robes are made. When the rabbits are 
skinned, their hides are at once cut into narrow 
strips with the fur on. These strips are sewed 
together until the right length for a robe is 
secured, and then they are twisted like a rope — 
in fact, become fnr ropes. These are used the 
same as " filling " in woolen or cotton cloth, as 
distinguished from the " warp." You can press 
your fingers through these robes at pleasure — 
the threads of the "warp "being from one to 
three inches apart This warp is made from the 
sinews of animals, from the bark of willows, or 
from the wild hemp which the Indians gather 
for this purpose. It is very stout and very du- 
rable, and is not perceptible as yt)u casually ex- 



amine one of these robes. The Indians value a 
rabbit-skin robe very highly, and much prefer 
them to blankets, though it takes a good deal of 
time and patience to make one. This work, 
however, is all done by the squaws, and is taken 
as a matter of course by the ^ bucks " of the 

Wad»worth, — 328 miles from San Fran- 
cisco; elevation, 4,077 feet. It is a little vil- 
lage of about 4iX) inhabitants, nestled down in 
the valley of the Truckee and overshadowed by 
the range of mountains beyond. The railroad 
has a twenty-stall roundhouse, 65 feet deep, with 
over 500 feet of circular length. The machine 
shop has six working stalls where engines are 



piece of ground has been fenced in, a iounlAin 
erected, ti'ees planted, and alfalfa and blue^ass 
sown. It affords a refreshing sight to the me- 
chanics here employed, and strangely contrasts 
with the barren desert surrounding the place. 
The engines used on that part of the division 
between Winnemucca and tnis place, have very 
larse tenders, the tanks in them holding 3,800 
gallons of water. They run 70 miles without 
taking water on the line of the road. Other 
shops for the convenience of the road are located 
near by. The huge water tank in which water is 
stored for use of shops and enginesjhas a capacity 
of 60,000 gallons. Hydrants have been erected, 
connected witli it by pipes, and hose supplied by 
which the water may be quickly apjdied in case 
of fire, to any part of the buildings. The road 
passes from Wadswoi'tb to Sacramento throngh 
a mountainous region of country, where there is 

flenty of timber and, hence, wood is used for 
uel on the engines between these two places. 
Between Ogden and this place coal taken from 
the mines north of Evanston, on the Union 
Faciflc Koad, is used. West of Sacramento, coal 
from Oregon and Washington Temtory is used. 
Between Wadsworth and Truckee some trouble 
has been experienced with snow, and in some 
places huge boulders roll down on the track 
which are knocked out of the way by the snow- 
plows on the engines. This is a novel use for 
anow-plows. In addition to the machine shops, 
there is a large freight building and other 
offices for the convenience of the company. The 
town has several large stores, hotels, saloons, 
with China houses, ad libilum, and is, altogether, 
the place of considerable trade. Huge freight 
wagons, from two to four attached together, are 
here loaded with freight for the mining districts 
south. These lar^e wagons, with their teams 
attached, are quite a curiosity to eastern trav- 
eler, and fully illustrate how western men do 
their freighting. 

The following mining districts do business 
at this station : -Columbus, l>orax mines, 130 
miles distant; Teal's Marsh boras Mines, 140 
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miles away; the Pacitie Boras Works are 20 miles 
south-east of Columbus still ; the Beliville Min- 
ing District, 140 miles, dbtant. In this dis- 
tMt the celebrated Northern Bell Silver Mine is 
located, also the Genera! Thomas and others less 
pi-ominent. Silver Peak Mining District is 110 
miles distant. These districts, and others not 
named here, are all south of Wadswovth. Rhodes' 
Salt Marsh, an immense salt deposit, is about 
130 miles distant. There is salt enough in this 
deposit to preserve the world, if reports as to its 
extent, etc., prove true. 



there are three bodies of water which travelers 
will more fully understand by an explanation. 
Humboldt Lake proper, into which flows the 
Humboldt' Kiver, we pass at Brown's Station. 
A little south-west of this lake- is the Humboldt 
and Carson Sint — the waters from the lake 
seeping through a channel or slough into the 
sink. The dam at the foot of the lake is across 
this outlet or slough. The waters from Car- 
son Lake flowing nearly east, find their way 
into this sink through a similar outlet. Thus 
the waters of the two rivers, the Humboldt 




From "Wadsworth to Carson Lake, south, the 
distance is about 40 miles. This lake is named 
from the river of the same name, which flows 
into, or rather through it. Directly south of 
Carson Lake is Walker Lake into which flows 
Walker River, The lake last named has no 
visible outlet, and is one of the sinks of the great 
hasin east of the Sien-as. South of the i-ailroad, 



and Carson, each flowing through a small lake, 
finallv meet in the same sink. To this sink 
there' is no visible outlet, and the vast amount 
of water which is poured into this basin through 
these two rivers is undoubtedly_ taken up on ita 
way, or after its arrival into this common sink, 
by evaporation. 
The Hnmboldt River, though it has a length 
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of 500 miles, and has aevei-al tributaries cwi- 
staiitly flowing into it, yet does not increasp in 
volume, throughout its lengUi, ae do most rivers. 
After passing Winuemucua it dimmishes (o a 
small stream. Anally spreads into a marsh and 
" sinks " out of sight. 

In addition to the mining districts south of 
the railroad, the Soda Lakes and refining works 
must not be forgotten. These are now in active 
operation, and the results are the frequent ship- 
ments from this place. 

North of Wadsworth about 21 miles is Pyr- 
amid Lake, and east of it, separated by Lake 
Range of Mountains, which can plainly be seen 
from Wadsworth,— is Winnemucca Lake, 98 
miles distant Both of them are sinks, and 
have no visible outlet. Both of them receive the 
waters of Truckee River, and the latter is said 
to be rising, — being several feet higher now than 
it was ten years ago. 

Cariosities of Pi/ramid Lake.— In 1867 
a surveying party visited this lake, which they 
found to ba 12 miles long and 30 miles wide. 
The lake takes its name from a remarkable iiwk 
formation, a pyramid which towers above the 
lake to a height of more than 500 feet, and pre- 
sents in its outlines the most perfect form. Upon 
visiting this pyramid, the party found it occupied 
with tenants who were capable of holding their 
gi-ound against all intruders. 

From every crevice there seemed to come a bias. 
The rattling, too, was sharp and long^ion tinned. 
The whole rock was alive with rattlesnakes. 
Even in the party those who had been champion 
snake exterminators, and had demolished them 
on all previous occasions, now found the combat 
beyoud their power to carry on, and abandoned 
the island with all hope of victory. 

The water of Pyramid Lake is clear, sparkling. 
In it are said to be flsh, principally among whidi 
is the coitkr, very sprightly, with flesh the color 
of salmon. The weight of the fish ranges from 
3 to 21) pounds. There is also said to be an 
abundance of trout 

Winnemucca Lake is also stated to be some 
200 feet lower than Pyramid Lake, its basin 
beii^ on the east side of Lake Range of Mount- 
ains. The Truckee Kiver and these two lakes 
are great resorts for ducks, geese and pelicans. 
The latter abound here in large numbers in the 
spring. " An island in Pyramid Lake is a great 
resort for them and there, undisturbed, they rear 
their young. These birds are very destructive 
to the flsh of the river and lake. They will 
stand in the shallow water of the entrance to the 
lake for hours, and scoop up any unwary fish 
that may happen to pass withm their reach. 
They are apparently harmless, and of no earthly 
use whatever. The huge sacks on their under 
]aws, are used to carry food and water to their 

young. These waddle around before they fly a 

shapeless, uncouth mass, and easily destroyed be- 



cause unable to get out of the way. A man with 
a club could kill thousands of them in a day, 
without much difficulty. 

North of Pyramid Lake is Mnd Lake, another 
sink of this great basin, and a little north-east of 
Winnemucca Lake is the sink of Quin's River 
and other streams. In fact, they lose their iden- 
tity in flowing across the desert, — are swallowed 
up by the thirsty sands. 

On the north. Pyramid Lake Mining District 
is 15 miles away. This is a new district, and 
said to contain good " prospects." Mud Lake 
IMstrict, similar in character, is 75 miles due 
north from Wadsworth. Black Butte District 
on the east side of Winneniiu;ca Lake, is about 
3S miles distant. 

The Piute reservation, or rather one of Ihein, 
begins about seven miles north of the town. 
The reservation house, which is supposed to be 
the place where the government officers reside, is 
16 miles away. There is another reservation for 
these Indians south, on Walker River. They 
have some very good land near the lake, and' 
some of them cultivate the soil, — raising good 

There is considerable good bottom-land on the 
Truckee River, between Wadsworth and Pyra- 
mid Lake. Til at which is not included in the 
Indian reservation is occupied by stockmen and 
farmers, much of it being cultivated and pro- 
ducing excellent crops of cereals and vegetables. 
The experiments thus far tried in fruit growing 
have been successful, and in a few years there 
will be a home supply of fruit equal to home 
demand. 

The arrival at Wadsworth is a great relief to 
the tourist weary with the dulC unchanging 
monotony of the plains, the desert and bleak 
desolation which he has passed. The scenes ai'e 
now to change and another miniature world 
is to open upon his view. There is to be 
vai'iety — beauty, gi'andeur and sublimity. If 
he enters this place at night, the following day 
will reveal to him the green fields and munifi- 
cent landscapes of Cahfomia, and in less than 
24 hom'B, he will be able to feast his greedy eyes 
upon a flowing sunset on the Pacific Coast. 

Leaving Wadsworth we cross the Truckee 
River and gaze with delight upon Uie trees, the 
green meadows, the comfortable farm-house, and 
well-tilled fields of the ranche on our left, just 
across the bridge. Like evervthing else lovely 
in this world, it soon fades from our vision, as 
we rapidly pass into the Truckee Canon. The 
mountains now come down on either side as 
though they would shake hands across the silver 
torrent that divides them. The valley narrows 
as if to hasten their coi-dial grasp, and to remove 
all obstacles in their way. Now it widens a 
little as though it was not exactly certain 
whether these mountains should come together 
or not, and wanted to consider the matter. But 
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leaving thia question to the more practical 
thougfits of our readera, we hasten on, winding 
around promontories and in and out of " draws " 
and ravines, through rocky cuts, and over high 
embankments with the river rolling and tumbling 
alipost beneath our feet.and the ra^ed pea^ 
towering high above us, passing 

Salvia, — a simple siae track, sis miles from 
Wadsworth. Now we have something to occupy 
our attention ; there are new scenes passing bv 
at every length of the car, and we have to loot 
sharp and quick, or many of them will be lost 
forever. Soon we make a short turn to the right, 
and what the railroad men call " Red Koct " ap- 
pears in front, then to our right, and finally over 
our heads. It is a huge mountain of lava that 
has, sometime, in the ages of the past, been 
vomited from the crater of some volcano now 
extinct ; or it may have been thrown up by some 
mighty convulsion of nature that fairly shook 
the rock-ribbed earth till it trembled like an as- 
pen leaf, and in which these huge mountain piles 
were thrown into their present position. Pres- 
ently, amidst the grandeur of these mountains, 
a lovely valley bursts upon our view. We have 
arrived at the little meadows of the Truckee, at 
a station called 

Clttrk'itr~^i3 miles from San Francisco, with 
an elevation of 4,263 feet. This station is named 
from a former proprietor of the ranche here. It 
is a beautiful place with mountains all around it, 
and the only way you can see out, is to look up 
toward the heavens. The narrow bottom on 
either side of the river is fenced in, producing 
eicellent crops of vegetables and hay, and afford- 
ing excellent grazing for the stock that is kept 
here. As we arrive at this station, we pass 
through a cut of sand which seems just ready to 
become stratified, and which holds itself up in 
layers, in the sides of the cut. Occasionally, as 
we look over the nearer peaks in front, we can 
catch a glimpse of the snow-crowned Sierras in 
the distonce. Now a creek comes in from a 
canon on our left, and through this canon is a 
w^on road to Virginia City, and now a butte is 
passed between us and -the river — the river being 
on our left since we crossed it at "Wadsworth. 
There are a few ranches scattered along its 
banks where vegetables for the 10,000 miners at 
Vii^inia City are grown. The mountains we 
have passed are full of variegated streaks of clay 
or mineral, some white, some red, some yellow, 
and some pale green. You will notice tnem as 
you pass 

Vista, — 301 miles from San Francisco; ele- 
vation, 4,403 feet. We are going up hill ^ain. 
At this station we arrive at the Truckee Mead- 
ows. It is like an immense amphitheatre, and 
the traveler rejoices again in the presence of 
farm-houses and cultivated fields — in the scene 
of beauty that spreads out before him. Beyond 
the level plain, we see in front of us Peavine 



Mountain and at the base of the hills to the 
fartlier side of the valley, lies Reno. To our left 
Mt. Rose lifts its snow-covered head; to the left 
of Mt. Kose is Slide Mountain. 

Letters. — Throughout the Territories and the 
Pacific Coast,-^eHer days, when the Pony Ex- 
press, Mail Coaches or Steamer arrived, the local 
population was wrought up to its most intense 
excitement, and expectation of news. In the Ter- 
ritoiy of Montana letters could not be obtained 
from any direction by r^ular mails, and the in- 
habitants depended upon the good ofiices of 
traders, who journeyed at loiig intervals back 
and forth, who brought with them letters and 
newspapers, for which, gladly, every receiver 
paid 82.50 gold. Letters in Califoniia were re- 
ceived only by steam viu the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, fully 30 days being occupied in the trip 
from New York, and fully SO days' time was 
necessary to send a letter from ^n Francisco 
to any point in the East, and receive a reply. 
Whenever the semi-monthly steamer arrived at 
San Francisco, the event was celebrated by the 
firing of guns, and the ringing of bells, and 
an immediate rush for the post-oflace. The let- 
ter deliveries from the post-office, were often 
from a window opening directly u^n the 
public street, and a long line of anxious let" 
ter-seekers would quickly form — extruding oft- 
en half a mile in length. Here were gathered 
the characteristic classes of California life, the 
"gray shirt brigade" nt miners, many of whom 
in uieir ru^ed life had not heard from home 
for a full year ; next anxious merchants whose 
fate depended upon their letters and invoices, and 
on approaching the office, had only a feeling of 
dismay at the terrible length of the line, with 
little hope of approaching the window for hours. 
At last tJiey were compelled to oiler sums for pur- 
chases of place from some fortunate one in tlie 
line. It used to take five hours or longer, on or- 
dinary occasions, to get to the window, and there 
were lots of idlers who had no friends, nor ever 
expected a letter, who from pure mischief, took 
their places in the line, and tnen when near the 
window sold out again. From t5 to |20 were 
the average prices for fair places, but $50 to 
1100 were often paid for a goctd position near 
the window. Prices were in proportion to the 
length of the line or the anxiety of the individ- 
ual. The expression of countenance of some of 
Uiose paying highest rates, when forced to leave 
the window without a letter, is beyond descrip- 
tion. " Selling out in the /ine," soon became a 
trade, and many a loafer made his $10 to $20 — ■ 
three or four times a day. Oases have even 
been known, where ovei'-anxious individuals in 
search of letters, would take their positions at 
the postofiice window, one or Um> days before the 
arrival of the expected steamer, often passing 
the entire night standing and watching at the 
window, and only leaving it when forced to seek 
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food and drink. It often happpned that wliile 
temporarily absent from their post a few min- 
utes, the steamer's gun would fire, and with a 
break-neck race of a few minutes back a^ain, 
their disgust was immense to be compelled to 
attach themselves to the extreme end of a line, 
from one-fourth to one-half a mile in length, so 
quickly had it formed. 

A/i Chinff'e Tlieology : a Belief in tlie 
DevU, — A traveler encountered once Ah Ching, 
a Chinese laundrymai), at one of the San i'ran- 
eisco hotels, who spoke some English and had 
some intellect, of whom he asked the question, 
whether he believed in the devil, 

" Hallo, John, do you believe in him?" 

"Ah, velley, Mellica man, roe belieee him." 

"All Chinamen believe in him?" 

" Oh, China like Mellica man, some believe him 
sdhvey, some link him allgosk damn." 

Firing off tlie lievU. — At one of tlie 
Chinese festivals, conducted by the Ciiiuese 

Eriests, a large figure representing the devil was 
rought forward, and at the close of the play a 
torch was applied to him. The figure, which 
was full of flre-orackers, " went ofl " in brilliant 
style till nothing was left, apparently, but the 
hideous head and backbone; these, then, shot 
upward, like a huge Roman candle, leaving a 
trail of blue fire, and exploded, high in the air, 
with a loud report followed by a shower of sparks 
and insufferable stench, and that was supposed 
to be the last of the devil for another year. 

The apparent reason for paying so much at- 
tention to the devil is contained, m the answer 
made by one of the worshipers ; " 1/ God good, 
whgpragf 'Tend to the devil." Hence the cere- 
mony of getting rid of him at r^ular intervals. 

CuHoua Names Given, by Miners. — 
Placerville was, in 1849, called Hangloion because 
it was the first place where any person was 
hanged by lynch-law. 

Tin Cup was so named, because the first miners 
there found the place so rich that they measured 
their gold in pint tiu cnpa. 

Pine Log is so named because there was once 
a pine log across the South Fork of the Stanis- 
laus River in such a position as to offer a very 
convenient crossing to miners. 

The following are among the other oddities 
which have, through miners' freaks and fancies, 
been used to denote settlements and camps and 
gs, small or large 



Jim Crow Canon, 
Red Dog, 
Jackass Gulch, 
Ladies' Canon, 
MiUer's Defeat, 
Loafer Hill, 
Rattlesnake Bar, 
Whisky Bar, 
Poverty Hill, 
Greasers' Camp, 



Gridiron Bar, 
Hen- Roost Camp, 
Lousy Ravine, 
Lazy Man's Canon, 

Git-Up-and-Git, 
Gopher Flat, 
Bob Ridley Flat, 
One Eye, 
Push Coach Hill, 



Christian Plat, Puppytcwn, 

Rougii and R«^y, Mad Canon, 

Ragtown, Happy Vallev, 

Sugar-Loaf Hill, Hell's Delight, 

Paper Flat, Devil's Basin, 

Wild-Cat Bar, Dead Wood, 

Dead Mule Canon, Gouge Eye, 

Wild Goose Flat, Puke Ravine, 

Brandy Flat, Slap-Jack Bar, 

Yankee Doodle, Bloomer HiU, 

Horsetown, Grizzly Flat, 

Petticoat Slide, Rat-Trap Slide, 

Chucklehead Diggings, Pike HiU, 
Plug Head Gulch, Port Wine, 

Ground Hog's Glory, Snow Point, 
Bogus Thimder, Nary Red, 

Last Chance, Gas"Hill, 

Greenhorn Canon, Ladies' Valley, 

Shanghai Hill, Graveyard Canon, 

Shirt-Tail Canon, Gospel Gulch, 

Skunk Gulch, Chicken Thief Flat, 

Coon Hollow, Hungry Camp, 

Poor Man's Creek, Mud Springs, 

Humbug Canon, Skinflint, 

Quack Hill, Pepper-Box Flat, 

Nigger Hill, Seventy-Six, 

Fiety Hill, Hog's Dij^ings, 

Brandy Gulch, Libert^y Hill, 

Love-Letter Camp, Paradise, 

Blue Belly Ravine, Sluice Fork, 

Shjnbone Peak, Seven Up Ravine, 

Loafer's Retreat, Humpback Slide, 

Swellhead Diggings, Coyote Hill, 
Poodletown, American Hollow, 

Gold Hill, Pancake Ravine, 

Centipede HoOow, Nutcake Camp, 

Seven-bj-Nine Valley, Paint Pot Hill. 
Gospel Swamp, 

TU fw To*.— When Hepworth Dixon was 
leaving California, he asked one of our news- 
paper men to write to him occasionally 

" Certainly," replied our knight of the pastp- 
pot and shears, whom we will call plain Smith, 
"how shall I address you?" 

" Simply Hepworth Dixon, England," replied 
the modest author of "The White Conquest ' 

" All right, Mr. Dixon," responded Mr tomith, 
choking down his risibilities by a severe rflort^ 
" I trust to have the pleasure of hearing from 
you in reply." 

"Certainly, Mr. Smith," replied Dixon, "how 
shaU I address you 'I " 

"Simply John Smith, America," tnumphantlj 
replied Mr. Smith, 

Reno — is 298 miles from San Francisco, sil> 
uated in the Truckee Meadows, the junction ot 
the Virginia & Truckee Railroad, the fiist point 
reached from which there are Iwo rfoi/;/ passengir 
trains to San Francisco, and the best point of de- 
parture for tourists going west to \vi\t Lake 
Tahoe. The Meadows, about 15 miles long and 
eight wide, are mostly covered with sage brush. 
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IS bouldei-a whicli also atrew the mead- 
ows, are built into fences, and alfalfa seed sown 
after digging out the sage brush, and rich pas- 
tai'age resulte on which sheep thrive. Eight or 
ten tons to the acre are cut in a single season, 
and farms make handsome returns. The boul- 
dei's ai-e most numerous along the river. 

Retio has an altitude of 4,507 feet, and, al- 
though a railroad town only a few years old, is 
destined to be the prominent city of the State. 
It was named in honor of the fallen heio of 
South Mountain — has now 3,000 people, and is 
a coanty-seat with a $30,000 cjourt-hoiise, and is 
the gale to the West for all the State, and distriV 
uting point for a large portion of it. It has oul> 
run Truckee in competing for the trade of Cali- 
fornia, east of the Sierras and amoug the 
beautiful and fertile valleys north of the raflroad, 
for, from November to May, Truokee is shut in 
by deep snows, and its roads have steeper grades. 

Sierra Valley, the Honey Lake Region, Long 
Valley, Camp Bidwell and Goose Lake Region, 
Surprise Valley, Indian Valley, Winnemucca 
Valley, the Pitt River Country, Fort Warner 
and wjuth-eastem Oregon, all derive their sup- 
plies, wholly or in p^_, on wagons from this 
point It is the healthiest place in the State 
and has the most stable population, being sur- 
rounded with an agricultural region. 

It has five churches, Congregational, Metho- 
dist. Episcopal, Baptist and Catholic, and ground 
will soon be broken here for the erection of a 
Young Ladies' Seminary, under the care of 
Bishop Whitaker of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, for which $10,000 were contributed by 
Miss Wolfe of New York City, »5,000 contribu- 
ted elsewhere, and Reno has supplied the re- 
maining $5,000 needed. 

Nevada, by a State law, sets apart one-fourth of 
one per cent, of her tax for a building fund, out 
of which the Capitol was erected, at Carson 
City. About 1100,000, since accumulated, has 
been spent on a State prison, the completion of 
which 18 yet in the future. 

Here are the grounds of the State Agricultural 
Society and the finest speed-track in the State, 
two banks, one newspaper— the Nevada Stale 
Journal— and several factories, a steam fire de- 
partment and a public library. 

The benevolent orders are well represented, 
the Masons and Odd Fellows meeting in halls 
of their own. There are two hotels, the Rail- 
road House, which is well kept, and the Lake 
House, on the bank of the Truckee River, a 
most desirable place for a few days' stay. A 
daily stage leaves for Susanville, in the Califor- 
nia portion of the Sierra Nevadas. 

The Pea Vine District is nine miles north- 
west, and about 1,500 feet above Reno, in which 
are valuable mines of dark sulphnret ore— the 
basest worked on the coast, and worked success- 
fully only of late by the O'Haia process. 



Virginia <C Truckee Railroad. 

Leaving Reno, the Red Mountain District is 
seen on the east, and the Washoe Range with 
Mount Rose, 8,200 feet high, on the west, and 
soon the cars mtss a llume, 15 miles long, owned 
by Flood & O'Brien, running through a long 
canon to Evans Creek to convey lumber to 
the railroad. Huffaker's is six and one-half 
miles from Reno, the terminus of the Pacific 
Wood, Lumber' and Flume Company's flume. 
The next stopping point is called 

Broww'Sr— and is the terminus of the Eldo- 
rado Flume, owned by the Virginia & Ti'uckee 
Railroad Company. This flume starts in White's 
Canon, and is about six miles long. The first 
important station is 

Steamboat Springs, — H miles south of 
Reno. They consist of many spriugs in two dis- 
tinct groups, those of each group apparently con- , 
nected with each other. Their escaping steam 
may be seen near the station on the I'ise to the 
right of the road, and the fissures, through which 
the water of 212" Fahrenheit gurgles up, vary 
from a narrow crack to a foot in width. For- 
merly they were more active than now, yet at 
times they spout the water to a height of ten feet. 
Sulphur abounds in the water, and remarkable 
cures of rheumatism and cutaneous diseases have 
been efEected, but no reliable analysis of the 
water has been made. 

The hotel is a popular resort, kept in firsts 
class style with acconmiodations for fifty guests. 

Steamboat Springs are fast becoming famous 
for mines of cinnabar and sulphur, of both of 
which this region seems to be fifll. Much of the 
sulphur is pure and beautifully crystallized. Cin- 
nabar is found between strata of lava. 

The railroad ciosses Steamboat Creek, the out^ 
let for Washoe Lake, aud then enters Steamboat 
Valley, which contains about 6,000 acres of good 
Boil with some natural meadow at the upper 

South of Steamboat Valley is Washoe Valley, 
which is entei-ed by passing through a. narrow 
gO!ge with large conglomerate rodcs, weather- 
beaten into castellated form. Emerging from 
the canon, one is in 

Wasttoe aty, — 5 W miles from Steamboat; 
it has a few dilapidated houses. Mount Rose, 
over 8,000 feet high, eternally snow-capped, is di- 
rectly opposite the lower end of the valley. 

On lie left of the track may be seen the mins 
of the old Ophir Mill — whose Superintendent 
was honored with a salary of 130,000 per annum, 
and a furnished house, while the mill e" 



On the left, at the foot of the mountains, over- 
looking the beautiful lake and valley, is Bower's 
Mansion — the favorite resort for picnics from 
Carson and Virginia City. 

FranJitovm, — i 1-4 miles from Washoe, is 
an old Mormon colony, the terminus of another 
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flume, and was the firat place settled in this reg- 
ularly foraied and picturesque valley, twelve miles 
long by seven wide. The long promoutoriea from 
the mountain aide are denuded of timber, but 
numerous ice-cold eryatal streams come down 
from the mountain side, and the vaUey pi'oduces 
considerable grain and fruit, and supports no 
little stock. 

MtU Station, — 3 miles from Franfctown, is 
an old mill site at the upper end of the valley, 
fixim which Washoe Lake, ten miles long and six 
wide, may be clearly seen. Here is the end of 
still another flume for lumber and wood ; next is 
Kagle Valley, reached by a short tunnel. At the 
summit, or 

Lake View,— 2 miles from Mill Station, 
commanding the finest view of Washoe Lake, 
the railroaJ crosses the large water pipe which 
supplies Virginia City from a lake on the west 
ern summit of the Sierras, above Lake Tahoe. 
Washoe and Eagle Valleys almost join, and on 
entering the latter, Carson City and the State 
Capitol are seen below. 

Carson City — is 21 miles from Virginia 
City. It was settled in 1858, by Major Ormsby 
and others, has a population ot 8,500, is regu- 
larly laid out, the streets coinciding with flie 
cardinal points of the compass. Shade trees, 
the U. S. Mint, the Capitol, Court-house, and 
some neat private residences, four churches 
(Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian and Cath- 
olic), the best school-house in the State, and good 
society, make it one of the most desirable places 
for residence in Nevada. It has two daily papers, 
the Appeal and Tribune. It is the center of a 
laree trade for all parts of South-weitem Nevada 
and Mono and Inyo Counties of California- 
It has three ^ttod hotels, the general offices and 
workshops of the Virginia & Truckee Railroad, 
and daily stipes south to Genoa, 16 miles, 
Wellington and Aurora, 101 miles, connecting 
with stages for Beuton, Cerro Gordo, Fort Inde- 
pendence and Los Angeles, and another line to 
Markleeville and Silver Mountain, and the line 
to Glenbrook on Lake Tahoe, leaving at 8.15 a. 
M., time two and one-half hours, 15 miles, fare 
$3.00. 

The railroad from Carson City t« Virginia 
City, is often spoken of as the Crooked Railroad, 
so full is it of curves and windings. There are 
miany curves on it of 14°, and one of 18^, and on 
one portion of it for 16 miles, there is a citntin- 
uousgi-adeof 110 feet fo the mile. This is believed 
to be the road of which it is said that an en- 
gineer, badly frightened at the approach of a 
red light, jumped from his engine, and soon saw 
that he had been scared by the rear end of his 
own ti'ain. It is fift^-one and three-quaiter miles 
long, and has 35 miles of side tract. Forty to 
fifty trains daily pass over it, and it is probably 
the best paying railroiid in the countiy. 

The railroad between Carsoti City and Vir- 



g^inia City is full of interest, passing along a con- 
tiimous line of reducing works on the Carson 
River, and mines on tlie slope of Mount David- 
Proceeding through E^le Valley to Virginia, 
there may be seen — off to the right; the State 
Prison, two and one-half miles from Carson, an 
edifice whose architectural appearance is befit- 
ting its purpose. Adjoining, as if it was the 
same building, are the Carson Warm Springs, a 
miserable hotel over one of the choicest spots for 
an attractive resort. The great volume of water 
boiling from the rocks, supplies a succession of 
large plunge baths for a distance of 160 feet 
The first-station from Carson is 
Z/Oofcou/,— 2 1-4 ntles from Cai-son, and 

Empire,—\ 1-4 miles farther, the location 
of a quarts mill of the same uame. Half a mile 
farther on is 

Morgan, — named from the Morgan Mill, the 
only steam quarts mill along this end of tlie 
road, and another mile brings the train to 

Brunswick, — another quaitz mill. Cord- 
wood will be seen filling the river here, floated 
down fi'om the mountains, by different compa- 
nies, to be caught and distributed. 

Merrimac, — still another quarts mill, is only 
half a mile from Brunswick, and.Eure^,i.e., 
Eureka Dump, is two and three-fourths miles 
farther. The mill is situated below, and the road 
turns almost directlj^ awa^ from the river, and 
rapidly ascends the side of the Mount Davidson 
Range, climbing to the lofty peak to which Vir- 
ginia City clings. The peak and city are not 
far away, but the road makes many windings 
and curves, and it is long before the terminus is 
reached. 

Mound Ilottse— is 1 3-4 miles from the 
Eureka Dump. Along here the road is without 
curves for a long distance for such a crooked 
railroad as this is. It is the depot of supply for 
Dayton and Sutroville, and after July, 1876, will 
have a new road opened to Columbus, via 
Walker's Lake, on which a steamer will be 
placed, thus saving four days' time for freight- 
wagons to Columbus, and making what vrill be 
the favorite route for passengers by a line of 
stages leaving the Mound Hon,se every morning, 
on an'ival of the 4 p. M. train from San Fi-an- 
cisco. At 

Silver, — three miles from Mound House, 
there is a dump for ore which is caught in cars 
and canied on a narrow gauge horse railroad for 
two and onehalf miles to mills at Silver City. 

Seates, — a station for weighing ore. Silver 
City is to be seen down in the ravine, and the 
road makes a horseshoe curve around American 
Flat, on the farther side of which is seen the 
city of Gold Hill. 

Gold Hitt, — As the traveler approaches, he 
sees evidence of mining in evei"y direction — 
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abandoned shafts, puffing engines, smoke issu- 
ing from gigantic s'-icks, huge mounds of earth 
dumped from the end of high trestle-wort, the 
capacious buildings and the posts and stones that 
mai'k the undeveloped claims, or the loaded ore, 
need no explanation aa to their origin or pur- 
Gold Hili foUowa the ravine of the same name, 
and the street is both steep and crooked. It has 
a population of 6,000 and is, in all respects, like 
Vicgiriia City. The two are built up so as to be 
without marked separation Gold Hill has a 
vigorous daily papei the Gold Hii Newt a 
Catholic a Methodist and an Episcopal Church 



plans creditable to the city and the land of sil- 
ver. Its narrow streets show with what diffi- 
culty sites are obtained for buildings, whether 
anchored to the rocks or perched in mid-air, and, 
while in the city but little of it is visible at a 
time, the dwellings are mostly low, and, there- 
fore, unstable roofs do less dam^e when the 
Washoe zephyrs blow. It appears small, but is 
the most densely packed of all American cities. 
One-third its people are underground, where 
lighted candles glimmer faintly in subterranean 
passages by day and by night Bediixims do 
double duty for hiuilreds or thousands who^ie 
work nevei ceases Miners are ilitfied every eight 




"V t 1 1 1 II 11 1 ) J 

I p of on h c k n^ fo r tr 1 rj 1 our 
luri g thp day wh le the frequent trains of the 
ra Iroad car -y also many paaspngers By rail 
the distance to Virgi a C ty s two miles n 
wh cl several tunnels are passed th ough 

f it gin la Citj — ii one of the most nterest g 
tow H on the coa t One expects strepts of gol 1 
and silver, and finds dust or mud. On October 
26, 1875, it was almost wholly destroyed by fire, 
but the disaster has shown wliat enei^ there is 
in the people and it is nearly rebuilt. The com- 
pletion of a first-class hotel has been delayed, 
but this will soon be accomplished, according to 



1 1 the u e 1 ot two sliiftfi may occupy the 
ban p couch 

maiy levels down 1,500 feet, are thousands 
of busv bustbng narrow streets, over which is 
tl e c tj proper Tide-water is 6,205 feet below 
the la k<< a 1 perhaps it is best that it is no 
neaier for now pumps are constructed to raise 
the water to the s irface from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
below, only seven of which are capable of raising 
4,000 gallons every minute. 

Dwellings on the aide-hill overlook one another 
without any appearance of aristocratic preten- 
sions, and steps and foot-ladders are continually 
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The streeta present a busy appearance with 
men of all classes, and occasionally women, watch- 
ing the indicator of the San Francisco stock- 
market as anxiously fts a, gamblei- reduced to the 
" bed rock " watches for the playing of the hand 
against him. 

Saloons are numerous and crowded, and pro- 
fanity fearfully prevalent. 

It 18 a city of extremea in prices, speculations, 
character, activity, enterpriae, debauchery and 
home life. The rich and the penniless are side 
by side. Every notion and urn. is advocated — 
every nation represented by the worst and best 
of the race — except the horrible Celeatial, who is 
always called bad, but is even somewhat like 
" the Englishman of character and the English- 
man of no character to speak of." The lazy 
Indians that lounge about the street, rich with a 
loaf of bread, a, blanket, a string of beads and 
some feathers, are no poorer than hundreds who 
will have nothing until they sober up, and at the 
other end are the owners of wealth incomprehen- 
sible by any system of counting — all glittering 
and golden-hued in a vaat firmament of riches, 
as great as the reality of idlest dreams. Here 
the world has seen, not one, but at least four, 
richer than Croesus ; with lamps, ringa and alaves 
better than Aladdin's ; four Bonanza kings, eaeh 
with a mountain of treasure greater to cany than 
the horrible Old Man of the Sea, but which no 
modern Sinbad would shake off with delight. 

One says, " The gods here worshiped are 
heathen deities, Mammon, fiacchua and Venus. 
The temples are brokers' offices, whisky shops, 
gambling hells and brothels. There is wonder- 
ful enterprise, much intelligence, some refine- 
ment, 'not a little courtesy, and a sea of sin." 

The view from the ei^ is picturesque and 
sorrowfully beautiful. Off to the aouth and east 
the eye ranges over a waste of sage brush, and 
the face of the whole country appears like the 
waves of ait angered sea, broken the more be- 
cause they can go no farther. 

The Ctffson Kiver can be seen stretching ofE 
toward its sinking place in arid sands, and the 
twenty-sis mile desert will deceive the unthink- 
ing, and add a faint lake-like look to the picture, 
of which the Walker and Sweetwater Ranges and 
endless mountfuns' rosy light and heaven's blue 
dome, all add their beauty. 

But to enjoy the best view, make the ascent of 
Mount Davidson, about 2,000 feet above the city, 
and nearly 8,000 feet high. One need not climb, 
but may ascend it on horseback by following up 
the ravine from Cold Canon. When he reaches 
what seems from the street to be the top of the 
mountain, he sees another summit as far oeyond, 
but the latter gained the view is magnificent. 

Below, on the west, is a beautiful late two or 
three miles in diameter, "glistening like the 
silver of the mountains which it covers." Reno, 
the Carson Valley, valleys, mountains, rivers. 



lakes, and deserts may bo seen in every direction 
for a hundred miles. 

Or, if it is too fatiguing to ascend, whoever is 
the fortunate possessor of a note of introduction 
to some mining superintendent, may prepare for 
a visit to the world below. Donning brogans, 
woolen socks and coarse flannels, he will step on 
the cage, holding his breath, his heart feding 
gone, and as the water drips around him down 
the shaft, his feeble lantern will not remove the 
queer sensation of the descent Once below, 
there are cuts, and cross-cuts, drifts, winzes, 
stopes and a maze of strange words, sights and 
sounds. Here is explained the uae of the 
squared timbers seen by the car load, passing 
from the Sierras to Vii^inia Cily. As- worthless 
rock or treasured ore is removed, the excavation 
must be replaced almost as solid as the rock it- 
self. The huge timbers are mortised and fitted 
to each other with the utmost precision ; ladders 
lead from level to level. Cars convey the ore to 
the shaft, and up and down the busy cages are 
always going. Every minute a loaded car as- 
cends from a quarter of a mile below and is re- 
placed by another. The engineer tells by an 
indicator the precise location of the cage at any 
moment, and by varying the signals to him, he 
directs the movements for passengers with greatly 
decreased speed. 

If time permits, ride over to the Sutro Tunnel, 
six miles from Virrinia City. It once promised 
well, may benefit the Comstock Lode more than 
ite friends have ever dreamed, but from present 
appearances the real contest concerning it, was 
not in Congress, nor opposition from the mines 
it aims to tap, but lias yet to come. As a 
specimen of engineering it will repay a visit. 
With indomitaWe energy it is pushed forward, 
and has now penetrated nearly three miles. 
The average progress is 90 feet per week, and 
tunneling was never done elsewhere, more speed- 
ily or successfully. 

Mines of Virginia Otty.—The discovery 
of the Comstock Lode, was made in 1857, by 
men in pursuit of gold placers. They came 
upon some mineral new to them, which a Mex- 
ican recognized as silver ore. Comstock at an 
early day, was a middle-man in the purchase of an 
interest in the lode, and his name thus became 
attached to it As explorations were made, very 
rich ore was found near the surface, and soon a 
great excitement was created, and vigorous oper- 
ations commenced, which were crowned with 
wonderful success. The Ophir Mine, and the 
Gould & Cuiry, at an early day began to pay 
dividends, and continued to do ao without inter- 
ruption for several years. The Savage and the 
Hale & Norcross were later in becoming 
known, and their period of. prosperity continued 
after tlie others had gone into decline. These 
are all Virginia City Mines. The Kentuck, 
Crown Point, Yellow Jacket, Chollar Potosi, 
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and Belcher, which have all paid dividends and 
others less widely known, are in Gold Hill. 
Neither of them became successful as early as 
the Ophir and Giould & Cunj. The original 
discoverers of these mines " located " tJiem, as 
miners say, that is, posted upon the property a 
notice of claim in writing, of which they filed a 
copy with the recorder of the mining district. 
The regulations in reference to locating claims 
differed slightly in different districts. Usually 
not over 2,000 feet along the length of a vein 
could be located in one claim, ana no one could 
claim over 200 feet except the discoverer, he be- 
ing usually allowed 300, and sometimes 400 feet. 
Under the present United States Mining Law 
no single claim for over 1,500 feet can be made, 
whatever number of persons join in it, and the 
discoverer is accorded no advantage over others. 
Feet in length along a vein, are always stated 
and understood to carry all its depth, spurs and 
angles, that is, its whole breadth and. depth be 
they more or less, for the len^h claimed. Veins 
are usually only a few feet wide, but sometimes 
extend miles in leiigth. The Comatock Lode 
has been traced for five miles, but its greatest 
breadth so far as yet known, is between BOO and 
400 feet^ and no other silver vein in the Slate of 
]!fevada approaches it in breadth, and some are 
worked which dd not exceed 6 inches. In early 
days dealings in mines were by feet, and not by 
shares. The Ophir Mine comprised 1,400 feet 
for instance, and was sold on the stock-board by 
the foot. An ovimer of 100 feet owned a four- 
teenth of the mine. G-i-adually the selling by 
feet was abandoned, and only shares were dealt 
in, and those have been divided up very small, in 
order to bring speculation within the compass of 
persona of small means. The Ophir Mine has 
beeu divided so that each original foot is repre- 
sented by seventh-two shares. The incorpora- 
tions of all the mining companies on the Corn- 
stock Lode, and their offices have always been in 
San Francisco, and the men who live -immedi- 
ately oyer and about the mine, cannot buy 
atocK in them except by letter 
" The Bay." 

In the development of this mineral lode, three 
distinct periods may be marked. For some time 
after its discovery, prosperity continuaUy at- 
tended operations on it somewhere along its 
length, and often at all points. All the mines 
named above paid dividends, and veir f^w assess- 
ments wei'e made. The ore lying within 800 or 
900 feet of the am-faee was finally exhausted 
along the whole vein, and dividends fell off, 
assessments became frequent, and great dejires- 
sion followed This continued until patient 
exploration revealed, several hundred feet deeper, 
a ijch ore body, in ths Crown Point and Belcher 
Mines, which produced an amount of bullion 
hithortx) unexampled in the history of the vein, 
dividends amounting to a million a month com- 



ing several months in succession. This body of 
ore was worked out in time, and depression fol- 
lowed again, until the discoveries in Consoli- 
dated Vii^inia, also at great depth, brought the 
vein once more into prominence. These surpass 
anytliing yet on record, in silver mining. 

The Big Bonanza Mine. — For more than 
a year this mine has divided $1,080,000 monthly, 
and there is no sign of exhaustion. The follow- 
ing ^ures, which were furnished at the com- 
pany's ofiiee, give a fair view of the operations 
of this mine : During 1875, and the three first 
months of 1876, the bullion receipts of this com- 
pany were tineniy-foiir rmliuyn eight hwtdred and 
fifty thousand. Jive hundred and twenty-four dot' 
lar» and eighiy-four cents (|24,850,524.84). 

In March, 1876, were worked 24,991 800-2,000 
tons of ore, which pi-oduced $3,634,218.92 in 
bullion, the average product per ton being 
$145.40. 

The above bullion weighed about 56 tons. 

The bullion fi-om this mine and others on the 
Comstock Lode is very pure, and on an average 
is about .045 fine in gold, and .950 in silver, leav- 
ing only about .005 of base metal. The propor- 
tion of gold to silver- varies, and with it the 
value of the bullion per pound. A shipment, 
which i-epresentsd a fair average, was of 50 bais 
of $186,998 stamped value, and weighing 5,741 
lbs, avoirdupois, thus representing a value of 
$32,57 per lb. Had this been pure silver, it 
would have been stamped $18,81 ^r lb., and the 
excess above that, is for the gold in the bullion. 
It may surprise one to be told that silver bullion, 
carrying so large a portion of gold, shows no 
trace of it A bar of gold and silver, in equal 
proportions, would scarcely differ in color from a 
pure silver bar. Its weight would, however, re- 
veal the presence of the gold, at once. When 
six or seven-tenths are gold, its color begins to 

The valuable product obtained from the ore 
vras over seventy-two per cent, of its assay value 
duiing the month reported above. It is not 
usual to obtain a better result than this without 
roasting the ore before amalgamation. It will 
interest one, not familiar with mining, to notice 
how small in both bulk and weight the bullion 
product is when compared with the amount of 
ore handled. During the month referred to, four 
hundrwi and forty-six tons of ore, which would 
make a mass 10 feet high, 20 feet wide and 30 
feet long, yielded only one ton of bullion, which 
could be melted into a solid cube 18 3-5 inch&s 
on a side, or 1,560 cubic feet of ore were worked 
to obtain one cubic foot of bullion. 

Reduction of the Ores. — The ores at this 
place are worked without roasting by the pan 
process of American origin, first adopted on the 
Comstock Lode. It is suited admirably to ores 
which . work kindly, requiring little chemical 
action or heat to make them part with their 
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precious contents, to be taken uji by amalgama- 
tion with quicksilver. Thougb it rarely yields 
33 close a result as the Mesican patio process, 
or the furnace and barrel process of Freiberg, 
it is so much more expeditious and economical 
of labor, and so capable o£ being applied on a 
lai^e scale, that, on the whole, it is unquestion- 
ably preferable. The other proceases referred to 
have been thoroughly tried in Virginia City, and 
found utterly unsuited to the conditiona existing 

The first part of the ^i-oceas, is wet crushing of 
the ore, by stamps in iron mortars, a constant 
stream of water carrying oft throi^h a brass 
wire screen the pulverized portion as fast as re- 
duced small enough. The screens are at the 
back of the mortar. Five stamps, weighing 
about 650 pounds each, are usually placed in a 
single mortar, and are lifted and dropped from 
five to eight inches about ninety times a minute. 
The feeder, standing in front, judges by the 
sound when and where to feed in the ore lying 
behind him. He is expected to feed two batter- 
ies of five stamps each, which are usually placed 
in one frame, and run by a single shaft. Some 
mills have twelve such batteries or sixty stamps. 
The amount crushed by a stamp in twenty-four 
hours — ^for work never stops day or night — varies 
with the fineness of the screen, the diaracter of 
the ore, and the skill of the feeder, and is from 
one to two and a half tons a day. Automatic 
machinery for feeding batteries is now introduced 
in many mills. 

The stream running constantly from the bat- 
tery is received in a series of tanks and settled 
as much as possible, the deposit from it being 
coarse sand at first, and fine sediments at last. 
The fine sediments are called slums, and must 
be thoroughly mingled witli the coarse sand in 
tiiie after process, for though often containing the 
richest portion of the ore, the atoms are so mt- 
palpably iine, and adhere to one another so 
closely, as to elude the mechanical ^encies em- 
ployed to obtain the precious metal they bear, 
and, if worked by themselves, carry away nearly 
all they are worth with them. By mingling 
them with the sand in as nearly as jwssible the 
same proportion in which they come from the 
stamps, they become broken up, separated and 
distnbuted through the whole mass of pulp, and 
are persuaded to ^ve up the most of the silver 
they hold. This silver is not in metallic form, 
but combined with sulphur, chlorine or antimony 
for the most part Chlorides of silver easily and 
sulphurets more reluctantly part from the base 
with which they are united^ and amalgamate 
with quicksilver. 

Antimonial silver not only refuses to do this, 
but obstructs the process on the part of other 
silver compounds with which it may be associ- 
ated, and IS, therefore, dreaded by all silver mill- 
men who do not roast their ores ; but the com- 



pounds of silver at Virginia City, are cbiefly 
chlorides, and antimonial silver ores, though they 
occur there, are found in small quantities only. 

To effect liiis amalgamation of the silver in 
the ore with mercury, the crushed pulp is now 
placed in quantities of one to two tOns, some- 
times even more, in an iron pan, five or six feet 
in diameter and three to four feet deep, and 
ground and stirred by a revolving muller, till all 
the coarse saud is reduced fine. The muller is 
then raised and the grinding ceases, but the agi- 
tation is continued, and a large body of quick- 
silver is introduced, and steam is also let either 
into the body of the pulp, or a false bottom under 
the pan, so as to heat the whole mass, the amal- 
gamator in charge standingby and testing it with 
his finger, thinning it with slums of water, thick- 
ening it with coarse sand, shutting off the steam 
or letting more on, as his judgment dictates, till 
the temperature and consistency suit. This pro- 
cess is continued from three to twelve houi-s, ac- 
cording to the richness and the kindly or refract- 
ory temper of the ore. Poor ores must be i-ushed 
through, that a large amount may be worked. 
Rich ores, after yielding handsomely, may still 
obstinately retain moi-e value than some poor 
ones ever cairied. 

The pulp is kept thick enough to fioat minute 
atoms of quicksilver, and is made to roll over and 
over by wings on the sides of the pan and on the 
muller, until all the amalgamation that can be 
effected is accomplished, when the motion is 
diminished, and the charge in the pan di'awn off 
into a large settler on a lower level, where it is 
diluted with a large volume of cold water, and 
slowly stirred, and the quicksilver atoms uniting, 
gather in a body at the bottom and are drawn 
.m J.1 1. . — t — Meantime, a stream of 
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the earthy contents, and finally, when quicksilver 
ceases to gather, the settler is drawn off nearly 
to the bottom and made ready for the contents of 
another pan. It is usual to have one settler for 
two pans, and give half the time to settling that 
is occupied Hn grinding and amalgamating. 

The silver and gold, so far as they have been 
taken up, are now held by the quicksilver. 'J'his 
is strained through long, deep, conical, canvas 
bags, and the tough amalgam obtained is placed 
in. close iron retorte, the quicksilver distilled out 
by fire ; crude bullion results, which is melted in 
a crucible and poured into moulds, and when 
weighed, assayed and stamped with its value, is 
ready for market. 

The discharged ore from the settler is called 
tailings, and is often caught in large resei-voiis, 
and after lying months or years, as the case 
may be, is worked through the pans and settlera 
again, and this process is sometimes repeated 
several times, especially if ore becomeB_ scarce. 
The practice of different mining companies as to 
the disposition of their tailings, varies exceed- 
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ingly. So long as ore is plenty, no pains are 
taken to save them. They never have been 
worked so closely as not still to carry several 
doUars to the ton value in precious metal. 

The process employed at Virginia City, is in 
use wherever silver is mined on me Pacific Coast, 
with such modifications as difiereucea in the char- 
acter of the ore demand. Some ores are so re- 
Iractory as to require roasting. They are first 
dried dioroi^hly, then cmshed dry, next roasted 
to espel sulphur, antimony, zinc, etc., and then 
treated in pans and settlers as if crushed wet with- 
out roasting. The process is expensive, but has 
some compensation in the closer jwrcentage of 
assay value obtained, and smaller waste of quick- 
silver. The loss of liiia metal in amalgamating 
unroasted ores, amounts in various ways to from 
two to four pounds for each ton worked. Some 
o£ it combines with chlorine in the ore, and is 
converted into calomel. This is lost beyond re- 
covery. Some of it is volatilized by the heat in 
the pans, and some escapes through the joints of 
the. retorts, and this also is lost finally, and 
sometimes hurt^ workmen exposed to the fmnes. 
Most of it is lost by not being gathered in the 
settler. It goes ofi in minute atoms, carrying 

fold and silver with it. This is partly recovered 
y working the tailings, or by running them over 
blankets in sluices which entrap enough of it to 
pay well for the cost of the process. 

Sinks of t/ie Great Nevada Basin. — 
One of the most wonderful natural features of 
that part of the Continent lying between the 
Wahsatch and Sierra Ifevada Ranges of Mount- 
ains, is the Great Desert and its numerous sinks. 
The sink of the Gi-eat Salt Lake has already 
been alluded to. It is a great natural curiosity 
of itself. It receives the waters of an immense 
region of country, and, though gradually rising, 
is still confined to its banks, andgives ofi its sur- 
plus waters by evaporation. There is no evi- 
dence whatever that it has a subterraneous out- 
let. Between it and the sinks of the Nevada 
Desprt, there is an elevated ridge and broken 
ranges of mountains, with gaps and valleys be- 
tween them. This whole desert has evidently 
been a lake, or an inland sea, at some time, 
while the mountains have been islands in it. 
Passing the ridge, or low divide between the 
broken mountains, which separates the Great 
Salt Lake from the desert beyond, and wo ar- 
rive at the sinks of the Nevada Basin. The 
first is the Humboldt Lake, which has been de- 
scribed. Then the Humboldt and Carson Sink, 
which, unlike the Great Salt Lake, receives the 
waters of both the Humboldt River and Lake 
and the Carson River and Lake, flowing from 
opposite directions ; and, in the hot months of 
summer, when evaporation ia greatest, is very 
nearly dry. On the other hand, in the spring, 
when the snows of the mountains melt, or when 
heavy rains occur in the winter and spring 



months, causing a large flow of water in the 
Humboldt and Carson Rivers, these lakes of the 
same name nearly always rise together, and the 
vast salty plain, m and around the sink, becomes 
a lake of great size. There is no evidence of 
any subterranean outlet to the waters that flow 
into this large sink. On the contrary, those who 
have noticed the rapidity with which water dis- 
appears from a tub or other vessel exposed to the 
sun and air in this region, have no difficulty in be- 
lieving, in fact almost seeing, the process of evap- 
oration going on, by which the waters are drunk 
up and scattered over the earth in clouds, to be 
again distilled in rain. 

Walker Lake, which receives the flow of 
Walker River, b another one of these mysteri- 
ous sinks. It is ofE to the south of Carson 
Lake. The river rises in the Sierra Kevadaa 
and flows in a general easterly direction, till its 
waters are swallowed up by the sands of the 
desert, or lost through the same process men- 
tioned elsewhere. There are also numerous 
streams rising in the mountains, assuming large 
ftroportions by the time they reach the valleys, 
but the sands of the desert soon drink them dry, 
and they are " lost to sight." 

Noi'th of the Central Pacific, about 20 miles 
from Wadsworth, are the sinks of IVramid 
Lake, Winnemucoa Lake and Mud Lake, the 
latter being a considerable distance nortii of 
Pyramid Lake. These bodies of water at times 
quite large, are called fresh water lakes, though 
they are brackish and abound in flsh. Norfli- 
east of Winnemucca Late is Quin's River, quite 
a lai^ stream near its source in the mountains 
of Idaho ; but it becomes lost in the desert, on its 
way, apparently, to Wiimemucca Lake. These 
lakes and the desert are the mighty sinks which 
drink up the water that is not evaporated, but 
sometimes evaporation gets the best of them. 
North-west of Mud Lake, over in California, is 
Honey Lake, another remarkable body of water. 
It is sometimes drr so that teams can be driven 
across its bed, and then again it is on fJia ram- 
page, lis waters resemble soax>-suds, and are 
admirably adapted for washing purposes. When 
lashed by the winds, its watere become a rolling 
mass of foam, and afford a magnificent specta- 
cle to the beholder. If it only had permanent 
water of the character alluded to, it would be an 
excellent location for a huge laundry. 

Staf/e Routes to Lake Tahoe. — A favorite 
route to Lake Tahoe is ma Carson City. It may 
be more easily reached and seen on the west- 
ward tour, than to wait and include it on the 
eastward return. 

After a visit to Virginia City, the tourist will 
return to Cai-son City, remain over night at a 
good comfortable hotel, the Ormsby House,— 
whose proprietor considers it " the highest lotted 
hotel in Nevada," and next morning, at 8.30 a. 
M., take Benton's Stage for Tahoe. 
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To visit and make the cireuit of the lake, and 
return to Carson will ref[uire at least 18 hours, 
but most tourists will find it desirable to stop at 
the little hotel on the opposite side of the lake, 
and return via Truckee, thus seeing greater 
variety of scenery. 

Tourists by this route to Virginia City, Carson 
and Tahoe, will be obliged fo leave the Overland 
Western train at Reno, about 11.40 P. M., and a 
comfortable night's rest can be enjoyed at the 
Railroad Hotel. In the morning a train leaves 
at 6.15 A. M., and arrives at Carson at 7.30 ; after 
taking one hour for breakfast, the tourist can 
either proceed to Vii^inia City and spend the 
day, or take immediate departure for Lake Tahoe. 
Private team or special st^e can be engi^ed at 
Benttin's by any party, for a ride to the Lake at 
any special time. 

On this route there is the beat known of all 
California stage-drivel's, who have reined kyuse 
or mustang horses, — the modest Hank Monk. 
His first feme was not on the platform of 
Faneuil Hall in oratory, but in the streets of 
Boston, with eight horees abreast, well ti-ained 
td the voice and whip. He has driven stage in 
California and Nevada, since 1852, and made 
the distance between Cai'son and Vii^inia, 21 
miles, in one hour and eight minutes. His ap- 
pearance and gait do not indicate much ener^, 
but he drove Horace Greeley 109 miles in 10 
hours, fast enough toward the end of the 
journey, and as long as he can wake up his pets 
with a strong voice or far reaching whip, he will 
not fail to get his passengers through, "on 
time." But to the credit of others, it should be 
said, that California and Nevada have hundi'eds 
of drivers not less skillful and reliable than the 
favorite Monk. 

The route to the lake lies first south, through 
the Carson Valley, toward Job's Peaks and Silver 
Mountain, always beautiful with snow. In the 
clear atmosphere, the first will appear only a few 
miles away, but it is still more than twenty 
miles distant. Thestageroad turns, west, up Clear 
Creek Canon, through which comes the IVeuty- 
one Mile (V shaped) Flume of the Carson & Tar 
hoe Lumber Company, through whidi 700 corda 
of wood, or half a million feet of mining timber 
can be daily delivered at Carson City from the 
summits of the Sierras. Along the canon are 
many towering, sun-burnt rocks, weather-beaten 
and worn into weird and fantastic shapes, and 
these and the swiff^iescending timber, splashing 
the water up many feet at every turn, to sparkle 
in the sunlight, the Carson Valley spread out 
below, with the Pine Nut, Walker and Sweet- 
water Mountains on one aide, and the SieiTas 
opposite, always attract and delight the lover of 
bold mountain scenery. 

Near the summit, the stage road joins the old 
Placerville Road, and at the summit ends a nar- 
row gauge railroad from Glenbrook, eight miles 



long, used only for Iimiher. The distance by the 
stage road is only three and one-lialf miles. The 
railroad ia worked only in the summer months — 
after much of it has been sought out and found 
with shovels, and is exposed to damage and de- 
struction from avalanches of snow or rock which 
come thundering down the steep sides with re- 
sistless force. Near the summit it has the enor- 
mous grade of 201 feet to the mile. This pas- 
sage over the eastern summit of the Sierras ia 
made where the range is depressed and the view, 
thoi^h beautiful, is far too contracted to fully 
gratify the traveler. Below, lies Lake Tahoe, 
girt with everlasting pine-clad hills whose snowy 
masses and evergreen foliage mingle with the 
deep blue of an inland sea, yet only a small por- 
tion of its beauty can be seen. 

i€(&« Tahoe. — This great body of fresh 
water, 22 miles long, on an average ten wide, 
about three-fourths in California, and one-fourth 
in Nevada, has an elevation of a mile and a 
quarter, and has been sounded to a depth of 
1,645 feet. Through glacial action in past ages, 
ice must have been piled up in the valley of this 
lake 3,400 feet high. It never freezes, is smooth 
as glass and clear as crystal, permitting the 
trout to be seen or pebbles counted at a depth of 
50 feet. Its water changes color to a beautiful 
emerald or almost indigo blue according to the 
depth, and when disturted by the fierce mount- 
ain winds, its waves lash the shore with foaming 

At Glenbrook, four steamers will be found, 
three of which are employed for the mills, and 
the foutth, the " Stanford," will be ready to 
convey tourists not exceeding 200 in number, 
around the lake. 

Glenbrook is the business center of the whole 
region that bordera on the lake. It has four 
saw-mills witli an aggregate capacity of five 
million feet per month, running 11 1-2 hours 
per day, also a planing mill. 

Captain Pray, the oldest settler, is a large 
land-owner, and much of the 200 a«res in the 
ranche on the shores of the lake, is covered with 
a beautiful sod of timothy and clover. In the 
State there is no finer land, and as the captain 
and other mill-owners will rent none for saloon 
purposes, Glenbrook, with a summer population 
of HW, ia a temperance town. The Glenbrook 
Hotel, usually kept in first-class style, is usually 
open each season, if not, comfortable accommo- 
dations can still be found at the Lake House, for 
St20 a week, without extra charge for the use of 
boats. 

Shakespeare Bock, a remarkable curiosity, is 
a bold, perpendicular rock on which the profile 
of the great xxtet's face is outlined with great 
accuracy. 

From Glenbrook there is a charming drive on 
the old Placerville Road, past Cave Rock, and 
around the head of the lake to Rowlands or 
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Yank's. The road, was conatructed at ^a,t ex- 
pense—a single mile near the rack, costing |40,- 
000. The only other drive, of note, is from 
Tahoe City to Sugar Pine Point. 

The whole of the late is not visible until the 
steamer has run out a little distance from the 
ahoi-e. Then its generic name is rather fitting. 
" Tahoe," in the Indian, signifies "big water," 
and b the name for ocean. The shore slopes 
gently, in places, for two miles to a depth of 
from 30 to 60 feet, then breaks sometimes ab- 
ruptly as at the BlufEa of Rubicon or Obaerva^ 
tory Point, to a depth of 600 or 800 feet; and oil 
Sagar Pine Point is the greatest depth yet found. 
The water is clear as crystal, aad the tempera- 
ture in summer, when taken from considerable 
depth, very near the freezing point. The tare 
across the lake is $2.50, and around, $5. The 
steamer must lie idle half the year, and reasona- 
ble fares may seem thus high. Leaving Glen- 
brook for a circuit around wie head of the lake, 
the first object of interest is Cave Eock, three 
and one-half miles from Glenbrook, about 400 
feet high. This appears in the engraving from 
Moran's sketch made from the point just south 
of Glenbrook, and looking south and west. 

After passing the rock, and looking back, it 
resembles the Great South Dome of Yosemite, 
split in two, and the cavern, 30 feet in length, is 
seen about 100 feet above the ground. The line 
of solid masonry and bridge for the road can just 
be traced from the point where the artist stood. 
Leaving Cave Rock, Zephyr Cove is three miles 
south. Beautiful meadows afford flue pastur^e, 
and being on the east side, the earliest vege- 
tables are here grown. The mountain's wall 
shows plainly its broken but regular character. 
From the main ri(%e, a cross spur is thrown oat, 
but this must ^ain be broken into a succession 
of small canons and " divides." 

Just south of the cave is the old Friday 
Ranche, well known by the pioneers who were 
"on the way to Washoe" and the Kingsbury 
Canon, throi^h which the road crossed the 
mountain to Genoa. In other days, the toll re- 
ceipts on the Kingsbury grade were $500 a day. 

MowlantlSf — 14 miles from Glenbrook, at the 
head of the lake, on the Old Placerville Eoad, 
was the first place of resort on the lake and 
origin^ly called the Lake House. It has greatly 
changed from the day when J. Ross Browne was 
a guest, and the host " seemed to be quite worn out 
with his run of customers,— from a hundred to 
three hundred of a night, and nowhere to stow 
'em — all cussin' at him for not keepin' provis- 
ions, with but little to drink, except olcf fash- 
ioned tarantula-juice, warranted to fiill at forty 
paces." It has now two stores and a post-office, 
with accommodations for tourists at moderate 
price. Lake Valley appears, from a distance, 
like a large, pine-covered flat. It is 14 miles 
long and six wide, partly covered with timber. 



and having much gracing land of the best 
quality. The stock that pastures in these fertile 
valleys of the lake, is all driven out before the 
winter snows begin. Between Rowlands and 
Yank's, is the terminus of Gardner's Kail- 
road, a successful enterprise for lumbering. It 
will soon be extended from six to ten miles. 

T«»fc'»— is 4 miles from Rowlands, and at 
the south-west end of the lake, just west of and 
with convenient access to Lake Valley, and is 
situated on a grassy sward, in a beautiful grove 
of tamaracks interspersed with tall pines and 
quaking aspens, with a pebbly beach gently 
sloping from Teliae Point, commanding a view 
of the whole lake, with convenient access to 
Teliae Mountain, and only two miles from Fall- - 
en Leaf Lake, another beautiful sheet of water, 
three miles long and one and one-haif wide, at 
the head of which are excellent Soda Springs. 
Teliae Mountain is easily recognized from its 
long, flat summit, and may be ascended via FaE- 
en Leaf Lake and a steep canon. The view 
from the summit is one of the finest on the Con- 
tinent. 

To the east, looking across Lake Valley and 
the beautiful Tahoe, the eastern summits do not 
shut out the country beyond, for Carson Valley 
and much of Nevada are in sight. On the west, 
are the great valleys of central California, beyond 
them the Coast Range, and scattered among the 
countless snow and purple peaks of the Sierras, 
thei-e nestle thirty-six lakes in sight, varying 
from the deep, dark blue of Tahoe to the bril- 
liancy of silver beneath a noonday sun. Horses 
and boats are always to be had at Yank's. 
Twenty dollars per week is the price of board ; 
boats are charged for at city prices for carriages. 
"Tank" isasoa&riooeltoniait the Green Mount- 
ain origin of the nost, Mr. E. Clement. The 
tourist will need no further introduction, but 
should be informed that Yank spends his winters 
at the lake and seei snow come down the mount- 
ains and accumulate around his buildings. Of all 
places on the lake, none is more truly beautiful 
lor situation, than YanVs and it is a favorite 

Leaving Yank's, the steamer heads north and 
proceeds four miles to Emerald Bay, passing two 
well-rounded peaks at the foot of which is a 
beautiful valley, in which lies Cascade Lake. 
This, too, is accessible from Tank's and is one of 
its attractions. The point just north of the en- 
trance to Emerald Bay was long the home of 
America's pride among the birds, and is named 
Eagle Point. 

EmereUd Baj/ — ia a gem of beauty — entered 
on the soulji side of a narrow strait, as shown on 
our title-page. It is two miles long by about 
three-fourths of a mile wide. The entrance ia 
shoal, but the bay deep. Near the head of the 
bay is a little granite island, with a few small 
trees and shrubs, and the unfilled tomb of an 
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eccentric tar— Captain Dick — who prepared the 
island for hia own mausoleuni, in which he in- 
tended to place himself on the approach of death, 
but his drowned body became food for the fishes, 
and the lonely cross marked an empty tomb. 

This charming bay is owned by Ben Holladay, 
Jr. His summer residence is sun-onnded by a 
grove of willows and a stream fed by eternal 
snows, pouring down in three successive lofty 
waterfalls, which rival in grace and beauty 
some of the smaller in Yosemite, keeps the 
grassy sward always green, and plays in a 
foan^in before the door. 

The surrounding liilla are so steep that they 
can be climbed only with great difficulty. Just 
opposite the islaud, on the north aide, fJiere is 
the mark of an avalanche of snow, that carried 
the tall pines before it like shrubs, and has l«ft 
the mountain side completely bare. 

Rubicon Point and Bay, and Sugar Pine Point 
are next passed, ^ing north on the way to 
McKinney's, ten miles from Emerald Bay. 

At McKinney's, there is no large house, but 
13 cottages and pleasant surroundings. The 
road to Tahoe City, gives this theadvantage of a 
pleasant drive. Board may be had at |20 a 

Continuing north, the steamer passes Biack- 
wood Creek, where some towering rocks are seen 
whose height is scarcely comprehended, because 
the trees and mountains beyond are on so great 
a scale. Small as they seem, they are two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and the trees at their 
base not less than 2CN) feet. 

Ward's Bay lies north of the Creek, and 
Bawker's Peak, a sharp, high point, is back in 
the mountains. 

Tahoe 0(«y— is eight miles from McKinney's, 
and one of the loveliest spots on the lake. It is 
at the source of the Truckee River, the only outlet 
of the lake, and has the " Grand Central," the 
largest hotel on the Sierras, with accommodations 
for 160 quests, and kept by those excellent hosts, 
Bayley &. Moody. This is the most con- 
venient point of access for tourists from Califor- 
nia. The road to Truckee is down the beautiful 
canon of the Truckee River, through a noble 
forest of pines, invigorating and delightful at 
every step. Sail and row-boats of all kinds may 
be had at this point, and also carriages; but the 
prices s.hould be agreed upon beforehand. No 
boats are kept for the use of the hotel. 

Board at the Grand Central may be had, vary- 
ing from 83.00 to $4.00 per day, according to 
rooms. The view of the lake from Tahoe City 
IS not excelled, and equalled only at Yank's 
and the Hot Springs. 

The hotel and other accommodations are supe- 
rior to all others on the lake. Besides tlie Grand 
Central, there is the Tahoe House, kept by Cap- 
tain Pomin. 

Tourists who desire to spend only one day in 



visiting the lake, take stages at this point to 
Truckee, 13 miles down the river. 

Trtntt.—Ai, Tahoe City tbei-e is a trout estab- 
lishment of much interest; and another, on a 
larger scale, on the river half way to Truckee 
Station. The water is admitted to a series of 
ponds, each pond being appropriated to trout of 
a different size. The ems are taken during April, 
May and June, when the fish ascend the river 
and the creeks, to spawn. The e^s are stripped 
from the female and impregnated by stripping 
the male fish into the same vessel in whidi the 
eggs are contained, and then placed on inclined 
shelves or tables where about half an inch of 
water runs gently, but steadily over them. The 
temperature of the water affects the time of hatch- 
ing, and the desire m to have the water as cold as 
possible at the expense of time to produce the 
hardier fish. One trout contains about 7,000 
spawn. Twenty-five cents is chained for admis- 
sion to the fishery, and the privilege of fishing in 
the ponds granted for twenty-five or fifty cents a 
fish, according to the size. 

The fishing in the lake is done by trolling. 
Spoon-hooks are sometimes used, but early in the 
season it is necessaiy to have some shining de- 
vice to attract attention besides a minnow on 
the hook. The fisheries have been quite success- 
ful in hatching fish, but not profitable. At first 
nearly all died; now nearly all are raised. The 

foung flsh are nourished for several days after 
irth by a portion of the egg from which fhey 
are hatched remaining attached to them till it is 
absorbed, and then are fed on mashed fish, the 
yolks of e^s and liver, and the large trout are 
led on suckers and white fish caught in the lakes 
with seines. Of course no trout are caught in 
seines, for this is contrary to law. 

After they have grown to weigh several pounds, 
they will increase at the rate of a jwund a year. 
The quantity caught in a year can not be esti- 
mated. Many are never sent to market, and 
they are cau^t in both the lake and the river 
as well as in Donner Lake. 

From the Truckee River alone, 170,000 pounds 
were caught last season, half of which were ship- 
ped to Virginia City, 

In the lake there are at least four kinds, two 
of which are most commonly known. These are 
the silver trout and the black trout. The silver 
trout are most highly esteemed, are always taken 
in deep water, and attain a size of thirty-two 
pounds. The silver trout of Donner Lake ^w 
from eight to ten pounds, and those in the river 
are not so large. The black trout run up the 
creeks sooner in the spring than the silver, but 
the latter can pass over greater obstacles than 
the former. 

The white fish found in the lake are quite un- 
like those of the Great North American Lakes. 

While the tourist who merely crosses the lake 
from Glenbrook to Tahoe or vice versa, or who 
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desires to reach the Central Pacific Railroad, 
with the loss of one day only will not make the 
entire citeutt of the lake ; others will visit the 
north end, and some may prefer this alone. 
Continuing around from, Tahoe Citv, Burton's 
or Island Parm is two mOea from iTahoe City. 
It is a lovely spot, with summer green meadows 
and pebbly beach, and accommodates at reason- 
able cost, 25 or 30 people. It b a favorite resort 
for California clei^ymen needing rest. 

Burton's is connected with Tahoe City by a 
carri^e road, and is not too far to exercise at 
the oars of a small boat. 

Passing around the north end of the lake, 
there b next, Obsei'vafoiT Point, where the great 
telescope of James Lick was expected to be 
erected, and beyond this is Camelian Bay, and 
Carnelian Beach, so called from fine specimens 
of chalcedony here found. Here is Doctor 
Bournes' hygienic establishment. 

Beyond this, are Agate bay and then Camp- 
bell's Hot Springs, ten miles from Glenbrook, 
and on Boundary Point, because it marks the 
dividing line between California and Nevada. 

The water boils out in several places in great 
volume. The hotel is comfortable; the charge 
|3 a day ; the entire lake is seen from the house, 
and the baths ai-e an advantage to be had no- 
where else on the lake. There is a stage from liib 
point to Truckee, and the stages from Tahoe City 
will also carry passengers thence to the springs. 

Fishing and boating and driving can be en- 
joyed at pleasure, and in the hilb there are a few 
grouse, quail, deer, and bear, but game b not 
plentiful. 

r/»« Luntb^r and Treen of the Lake 
Itegion. — The logs which are brought down to 
the lake at various points are towed to Glenbrook 
ia V-shaped booms, from 50 to 70 feet wide at 
one end, and about 150 feet long, averaging 
200,000 feet of lumber. 

The sugar pine is the most valuable, then the 
yellow pine. The black, or "bull" pine was 
long despised, but is now highly prized for its 
strength. It reaches, in California, a diameter 
of 15, and height of 200 feet; about the lake, a 
diameter of 10 feet The leaves are of a dark 
green color, but the cones are enormous— some- 
times 18 inches long. The wood b fine grained 
and solid, soft and clear. 

The ^low pine is not quite so large, seldom 
exceedmg 10 feet in diameter, and has bark fur- 
rowed into plate-like sections, six or eight inches 
wide, and from 12 to 20 inches long. 

The "bull" pine is a favorite with the wood- 
pecker for storing his acorns, not in the hollow 
trees, but by drilling holes in the bark, and fit- 
ting an acorn into each. Old woodmen say the 
r makes a mbfit, and selects, the first 
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time, a nnt which will exactly fill the hole he 
has drilled. In the valleys of CaJifomia, nearly 
all lai^e trees are utUized in this way. 



There are two kinds of iir, the white and the 
red. The latter called abo liie Douglass fir, is a 
good strong timber ; the former is the least 
esteemed in the market. 

Other pines of the Sierras are interesting, but 
notice of all must be omitted except the Kut or 
"Digger" pine, so called from a sweet or oily 
seed forming a staple article of food for the 
Indians, but it does not grow in the high 
Sierras. It is dwarfish and scraggy, without 
one main trunk, but dividing up into several. 
It is said (hat this b so liable to " draw " while 
seasoning, that miners who weie compelled to 
use it for building their cabins, were not sur- 
prised to see them turn over two or three times 
in the course of the summer. 

As two daily passenger trains leave Reno for 
San Francisco, one arriving via Vallejo in 
eleven and a quarter hours, and the other via 
Stockton in seventeen and a half hours, from 
the time of leaving Truckee, the tourist econo- 
mizing time, will take the former, leaving 
Truckee at midnight. 

Bj leaving at b a. m., daylight will soon fol- 
low in the summer months, and the fine scenery 
of the Sierras be more enjoyed. 

To see the mountains, the best plan is to stop 
at the summit, where there is another of the 
flrst-class hotels of James Cavdwell, and gain the 
views from the peaks near by, and then descend 
the mountain by a freight train, leaving the 
summit at 5.30 a. m., and reaching Sacramento 
the same evening, at 7.45. For fliis, one must 
be willing to exchange the Palace car for the 
caboose, and accept delay in exchange for the 
leisurely enjoyment of the most wonderful I'ail- 
road scenery in the world. 



The Great Nevada Flume. 

A PEKIL0U8 RIDE. 
tty H. J. Eamsdell, <^ The N. Y. Tribime. 

A 15 mile ride in a flume down the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in 35 minutes, was not one of 
the things contemplated on my visit to Virginia 
City, and it is entirely within reason to aay that 
I shall never make the trip again. 

The flume cost, with its appurtenances, between 
$200,000 and 1300,000. It was built by a com- 
pany interested in the mines here, principally 
owners of the Consolidated Virginia, California, 
Hale & Norcross, Gould & Curry, Best & Belcher, 
and Utah Mines. The lai^est stockholders are J. 
C. Flood, James G. Fair, John Mackey, and W. S, 
O'Brien, who compose, without doubt, the wealth- 
iest firm in the United States. 

The mines named use 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
per month underground, and burn 40,000 cords 
of wood per year. Wood here is worth from 810 
to $12 a cord, and at market prices, Messrs. 
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Flood & Co., would have to pay for wood alone, 
nearly $500,000 j^er year. 

Virgiaia City is not built in a forest. From 
the top of Mount Davidson, which is half a mile 
back from the city, there is not a tree in sight, 
except a few shade-trees in the city. 

Going into the mines the other day, and see- 
ing the immense amount of timber used, I asked 
Mr. Mackey where all the wood and timber came 
from. "It comes," said he, "from our lands in 
the Sierras, 40 or 60 miles from here. We own 
over 12,000 acres in the vicinity of Washoe Lake, 
all of which is heavily timbered." 

"How do you get it here?" I asked. 

" It comes," said he, "in our flume down the 
mountain, 15 miles, and from our dumping 
CTOunds is brought by the Virginia & Truckee 
Railroad to this city, 16 miles. You ought to see 
this flume before you go back. It is really a 
wonderful thing." 

The ^owrnejj. — When, therefore, two days 
afterward, I was invited to accompany Mr. Flood 
and Mr. Fair to the head o£ the flume, I did not 
hesitate to accept their kind offer. We started 
at four o'clock in the morning, in two buggies, 
the two gentlemen named in one bug^, and Mr. 
Hereford, the President and Superintendent of the 
company (which is known as the Paciflc Wood, 
Lumber and Flume Company) and myself in the 

The drive throi^h Washoe Valley, and along 
the mountains, up and down for 16 miles over a 
road which, for picturesqueness, is without an 
equal in memory, can not be' described. Not a 
tree, nor bush, iior any green vegetation was in 
sight. Hills and mountains, well defined and 
separate in character, were in every direction. 
Sage brush and jack rabbits were the only living 
things in sight. That beautiful purple atmos- 
phere or mist, which has a dreamy, sleepy effect 
in the landscape, overspread the mountains and 
extended through the valley. 

The road we traversed swung round and round 
the mountains, now going nearly to the summit, 
and now descending to their base. 

Both teams employed were of the best, and in 
less than an hour and a half we had accom- 
plished the flrst part of our journey, 16 miles. 
Here we breakfasted and went to the end of tie 
flume, a quarter of a mile distant. The men 
were running timber 16 inches square and 10 
feet long through it. The trestle-work upon 
which the flume rested was about 20 feet from 
the gi'ound. The velocity of the movement of 
the timber could scarcely be credited, for it re- 
quires from only twenty.five minutes to half an 
Iiour for it to float the entire length of the flume, 
15 miles. 

The flume is shaped like the letter V, and is 
made ot two-inch plank nailed together in the 
above shape. Across the top it is about two and 
one-half feet in width. The ends are very care- 



fully fitted, so that where the planks go together 
there may be no unevenness ; for timbers going at 
the rate of 15 to 60 miles per hour must have a 
clear coast. 

In this trough the water runs from Hunter's 
Creek, which is situated about 20 miles from the 
terminus of the flume. 

Some idea of the swiftness with which the 
timber runs through the flume, may be had 
when it is stated that in the flume there floats 
500,000 feet of lumber every day (about ten 
hours), or 500 cords of wood. 

Near the terminus an iron break is placed in 
the trough, slanting toward one side, so that 
when the timber comes rushing down, 50 or 100 
pieces, one after the other, each piece is turned 
toward the side, and the men at the break, with 
a dexterous use of the crowbar, send them 
bounding to the ground. 

I climoed to flie top of the trestle-work, be- 
fore the timber began to come. It was like the 
rushing of a herd of buffalo on a party of hunU 
ers, and I preferred to view the flume, in active 
working, from a distance. 

We changed teams upon resuming our journey, 
taking fresh horses for the mountain ascent. 
Horsemen in the East who have never seen the 
mountains of Nevada, Colorado and California, 
can have no idea of the amount of work a horse 
can do, and of the difficult places through which 
he will go, and of the load he will carry or draw. 

How a pair of horses can pull a bu^y and 
two men up a grade that seems half-way be- 
tween the horizontal and the perpendicular, over 
stones and fallen trees, and through underbrush 
six feet high and very thick, is a question I can 
never hope to solve ; at any rate, we reached the 
lower mill of the company, about 18 or 20 miles. 
This was several hours before noon. 

The miU is situated in the lower belt of tim- 
ber, and there are between 400 and 500 men at 
work. This number includes those engaged iu 
cutting trees, hauling logs, and sawing the lum- 
ber. How the heavy machinery of the mills, 



and the < 






which work them were brought 



from the city up the mountains and placed i 
position, is another mystery which 1 have not 
tried to investigate. 

The amount of lumber turned out by the 
owner of these mills, the upper and the lower, the 
former bein^ two and onelalf miles farther up 
the mountain, is marvellous. 

In five minutes' time, a log from two to four 
feet in diameter is reduced to lumber, planks, 
scantling, boards, and square timber, perhaps all 
from the same log, for it is cut in the most ad- 
vantageous manner. Sometimes one log will 
give three or four difEerent .kinds of lumber. 
The lower miO is kept running night and day, and 
has a capacity of 50,000 feet per day cf small 
stuff, and of 70,000 feet when working on large 
timber. 
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The upper mill has less than half the capacity, 
being smaller, aad being worked only I'J hours 

The Ftutne.—Ths flume is a wonderful 
piece of engineering work. It is built wholly 
upon trestle-work, and stnngers; there b not a 
cut in the whole distance, and the grade is so 
heavy that there is little danger of a jam. 

The trestle-work is very substantial, and is un- 
doubtedly strong enough to support a narrow 
gauge railway. It runs over foot hills, through 
valleys, around mountains, and across canons. 

In one place it is 70 feet high. The highest 
point of the flume from the plain, is 3,700 feet, 
and on an air line, from beginning to end, the 
distance is eight miles, the course thus taking 
up seven miles in twists and turns. The trestle- 
work is thoroughly braced, longitudinally and 
across, so that no break can extend farther than a 
single box, which is 16 feet; all the main sup- 
ports, which are five feet apart, are firmly set in 
mud-siiis, and the boxes or troughs rest in brackets 
four feet apart. These again rest upon sub- 
stantial stringers. The grade of the flume ia 
between 1,600 and 2,000 feet from the top to 
lower end, a distance of 15 miles. 

The sharpest fall is three feet in six. There 
are two reservoirs from which the flume is fed. 
One is 1,100 feet long, and the other 800 feet. A 
ditch, nearly two miles king, takes the water to the 
first reservoir, whence it is conveyed 3 14 miles to 
the flume throi^h a feeder capable of carrying 
450 inches of water. 

The whole flume was built in 10 weeks. In 
that time all the trestle-work, stringers and boxes 
were put in place. About 200 men were employed 
on it at one time, being divided into four gangs. 
It required 2,000,000 feet of lumber, but the it«m 
which astonbhed me most was tJiat there were 
28 tons, or 56,000 pounds of naUs, used in the 
construction of this fiume. 

To the lower mill, as the road goes, it is about 
40 miles from Virginia City. Although I had 
already ridden this distance, yet I mounted a 
horse and rode two or three miles to the top of 
the mountain, where I had one of the finest 
valley views that come to the lot of man. Miles 
aud miles below, the valley was spread out with 
spots and squares of green crops growing, and 
barren wa,stes of sand and sage brush reach- 
ing in a lon^ stretch to the base of another 
spur of the Sierras. The City of Reno occupied 
a little spot on the plain — from my mountain it 
seemed l^e a city of toy houses built on Nature's 

A Ride in the Flume, — Upon my return I 
found that Mr. Flood and Mr. Fair had arranged 
for a ride in the fiume, and I was challenged to 
go with them. Indeed, the proposition was put 
in the form of a challenge — they dared me to go. 

I thought that if men worth 125,000,000 or 
130,000,000 apiece, could afford to risk their lives. 



I could afford to risk mine, which was not worth 
half as much. 

So I accepted the challenge, and two hoots 
were ordered. These were nothing more than 
pig-troughs, with one end knocked out. Tie 
" boat " is built, like the fiume, V shaped, and 
fits into the flume. It is composed of three 
pieces of wood — two two-inch planks, 16 feet 
long, and an end board which is nailed about 
two and one-half feet across the top. 

The forward end of the boat was left open, 
the rear end closed with a board — against which 
was to come the cuiTent of water to propel us. 
Two narrow boards were placed in the boat for 
seats, and everything was made ready. Mr. 
Fair and myself were to go in the first boat, and 
Mr. Flood and Mr. Hereford in the other. 

Mr, Fair thought that we had better take a 
third man with us who knew something about 



the flume. There i 
the miU standing in 
us off, and when it w 
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proposed to take a third 
asked of them if anybody 
was willing to go. 

Only one man, a red-faced carpenter, who takes 
more kindly to whisky than his bench, volun- 
teered to go. Finally, everything was arranged. 
Two or three stout men held the boat over the 
flume, and told us to jump into it the minute it 
touched the water, and to " hang on to our hals." 

The signal of '• all ready " was given, the boat 
was launched, and we jumped into it as best we 
could, which was not very well, and away we 
went like the wind. 

One man who helped to launch the boat, fell 
into it just as the water struck it, but he scam- 
pered out on the trestle, and whether he was 
hurt or not, we could not wait to see. 

The grade of the flume at the mill is very 
heavy, and the water rushes through it at rail- 
road speed. The terrors of that ride can never 
be blotted from the memory of one of that party. 
To ride upon the cow-catcher of an engine down 
a steep grade is simply exhilarating, for you 
know there is a wide track, regularly laid upon 
a firm foundation, that there are wheels grooved 
and fitted to the track, that there are trusty men 
at the brakes, and better than all, you know that 
iJie power that impels the train can be rendered 
powerless in an instant by the driver's light 
touch upon his lever. But a finme has no ele- 
ment of safety. In the first place the grade can 
not be regulated as it can on a railroad ; you can 
not go fast or slow at pleasure ; you are wholly at 
the mei-cy of the water. You can not stop ; you 
can not lessen your speed ; you have nothing to 
hold to; you have only to sit still, shut your 
eyes, say your prayers, take all the water that 
comes — filling your boat, wetting your feet, 
drenching yon like a plunge through the surf, — 
and wait for eternity. It is all there is to hope 
for after you are launched in a fiunie-boat. I 
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can not give the reader a better idea of a flume 
ride than to eonipai-e it to riding down an old 
faahioned eave-trough at an angle of 45", liang- 
ing in midair without support of roof or house, 
and thus shot a distance of 15 miles. 

At the start, we went at the rate of about 20 
miles an hour, which is a little less than the av- 
erage speed of a railroad train. The reader can 
have no idea of the speed me made, until he 
compares it to a railroad. The average time we 
made waa 30 miles per hour — a mile in two min- 
utes for the entire distance. This is greater 
than the average runniiM time of railroads. 

Inddenta of the Bide, — The red-faced car- 
penter sat in front of our boat on the bottom, as 
best he could. Mr. Fair sat on a seat behind 
him, and I sat behind Mr. Fair in the stern, and 
was of great service to him in keeping the water, 
which broke over the end-board, from his back. 

There was a great deal of water also shipped 
in the bows of Hie hog-trough, and I know Mr. 
Fair's broad shouldera kept me from many a 
wetting in that memorable trip. 

At l£e heaviest grade the water came in. so 
furiously in front, diat it was impossible to see 
where we were going, or what was ahead of ua ; 
but, when the grade was light, and we were go- 
ing at a three or four-minute pace, the vision was 
ve^ delightful, although it was terrible. 

In this ride, which fails me to describe, I was 
perched up in a boat no wider than a chair, some- 
times 20 feet high in the air, and with the 
ever varying altitude of the flume, often 70 
feet high. When the water would enable me to 
look iuiead, I would see this trestle here and 
there for miles, so small and narrow, and appar- 
ently so fi'agile, that I could only compare it to 
a chalk-mark, upon which, high m the air, I was 
running at a rate unknown upon railroads. 

One circumstance during tne trip did more to 
show me the terrible rapidity with which we 
dashed through the flume, than anything else. 
We had been rushing down at a pretty lively 
rate of speed, when the boat suddenly struck 
something in the bow — a nail, or lodged stick of 
wood, which ought not to have been there. What 
was the result? The red-faced oanwnter was 
sent whirling into the flume, 10 feet ahead. 
Fair was precipitated on his face, and I found a 
soft lodgment on Fair's back. 

It seemed to me that in a second's time. Fair, 
himself a powerful man, had the carpenter by 
the scruff of the neck, and had pulled him into- 
thft boat. I did not know that, at thb time. 
Fair had his fingers crushed between the boat 
and the flume. 

But we sped along ; minutes seemed hours. It 
seemed an hour before we arrived at the worst 
place in the flume, and yet Hereford tells me it 
was less than 10 minutes. The flume at the point 
alluded to must have very near 45" inclination. 

In looking out before we reached it, I thought 



the only way to get to the bottom was to fall. 
How our boat kept in the track is more than I 
know. The wind, the steamboat, the railroad 
never went so fast I have been where the wind 
blew at the rate of 80 miles an hour, and yet my 
breath was not taken away. In the flume, in the 
bad places, it seemed as it I would suffocate. 

The first bad place that we reached, and if 1 
remember right, it was the worst, I got close 
against Fair. I did not know that I would sur- 
vive the journey, but I wanted to see how fast 
we were going. So I lay close to him and placed 
my headT>etween his alioulders. The water was 
coming into his face, like the breakers of the 
ocean. When we went slow, the breakers came 
in on my back, but when the heavy grades were 
reached, the breakers were in front. In one case 
Fair shielded me, and in the other, I shielded 
Fair. 

In this particularly bad place I allude to, my de- 
sire was to form some judgment of the speed we 
were making. It the truth must be spoken, 1 
was really scared almost out of reason ; out if I 
was on tiie way to eternity, I wanted to know 
exactly how fast I went ; so I huddled close to 
Fair, and turned my eyes toward the hills. 
Every object 1 placed mj eye on was cone, be- 
fore I could clearly see what it was. Mountains 
passed like visions and shadows. It was with 
difficulty that I could get my breath. I felt that 
I did not weigh an hundred pounds, although 
I knew, in the sharpness of intellect which one 
has at such a moment, that the scales turned at 
two hundred. 

Mr. Flood and Mr. Hereford, although they 
started several minutes later than we, were close 
upon us. They were not so heavily loaded, and 
they had the full sweep of the water, while we 
had it rather at second hand. Their boat 
finally struck ours with a terrible crash. 

Mr. Flood was thrown upon his face, and the 
waters flowed over him, leaving not a diy thread 
upon him. What became of Hereford I do not 
know, except that when he reached the terminus 
of the flume, he was as wet as any of us. 

This only remains to be said. We made the 
entire distance in less time than a railroad train 
would ordinarily make, and a portion of the 
time we went faster than a railroad train ever 

Fair said we went at least a mile a minute. 
Flood said we went at the rate of 100 miles an 
hour, and mj deliberate belief is that we went 
at a rate that annihilated time and apace. We 
were a wet lot when we reached the terminus of 
the flume. Flood said he would not make the 
trip again, for the whole Consdfdaled Virginia 

Fair said that he should never again place him- 
seK on an equality with timber and wood, and 
Hereford said he was sorry that he ever built the 
flume. As for myself, I told the millionaii-e that 
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I had accepted my last challenge. When we left 
our boats we were more dead tlian alive. 

We had yet 16 milea to drive to Virginia City. 
How we reached home, the reader will never 
know. I adted Flood what I was to do with my 
spoiled suit of English clothes. He bade me 
good nigU, with the remark, that my clothea were 
good enough to give away. lie next day, 
neither Flood or Fa we e able to lea e thp r 
bed. For my elf I had only stre gth e ough 
left to say, Iha elale ough of flu ites 

BEN^O TO SA\ TB i VC JSCO 

Proceeding iron Pe o 1 cfly to &a Fa 
ciseo, the 1 e of the rail oad s al the 
Truckee R er __ 

The meadows ^ 



and the mo nt- 
ains approach on 
either side, theu 
widen aga n 
Pleasant Vallej 

Verdi — is 8 J 
milea east of Sa 
Francisco has 
three stores and a 
j>lanin^ mill de- 
rives its impor 
tance from the 
lumber trade a d 
its notoriety t m 
the Tobbe y o f 
the express ^ d 

overlaad tra 

The scenery is 
now becon g 
fine; Crystal Peak 
may be see 
the right, an i 



while exulting clouds, glide smoothly and. silently 
along the azure sky. 

The Truckee River foams, as its rapid waters 
battle with the rocks, and it is crossed and re- 
crossed on Howe truss bridges, and the mount- 
ains, often precipitous, show their volcanic origin 
in masses of basaltic rock. 

Xlssex, — 282 miles from San Francisco, is a 
s de track at wh cl [ assenger t ai s do not stop. 
BrotlCO — ^ 3 les from &^n F ancisco, is 
a D eet Hg place fo t a a w th a sto e and a 
sun n tat afc nt Soon ifter lea ng the 
Stat on the e ■« 11 he not ced a post marked 
State L e stand ng on the I th merid- 
1 n west of Wa h ngton D C anl th passed, 
__ the tra eler is in 

-~. the Golden State 

of Califon ia. 

Between Bronco 
a d Boca, at what 
was Cami 18, a 
flag Stat on has 
]ust been located 
and na ned Dover. 
£oc —a tele- 
grafl t tion, is 
67 TO les from 
ban Francisco, 
w th a po].ulation 
of about 150. It 
s at the mouth of 
the L ttle Truckee 




s the 
efor 



the views n o e 

lovely and i q e 

between this po t 

and Truckee 

Then the r u t- 

ains, denuded at 

their base of all 

timber, and the 

shrubs and st ps 

buripd in de p 

snow are of un 

broken, tl e y 

white, while th s h 

lofty pines, fartl er up tl e steep d o on h 

rounding tops fo m a ve 1 of gree a d above 

all irregular fleecy clo ds float fantast cally by 

as if a silvery mist in the lallojs was nsmgo^er 

the dark peaks, mingling light of many shades. 



Ij b s ness is 
that of the Boca 
L unher Mill and 
I e Company, and 
the Boca B -ewery, 
the iatte the laig- 
est on tl e Pacific 
Coast a d on ac- 
count of the equa- 
tlo te i>erature, 
expected to pro- 
duce thebe tlager- 
beer n the world. 
AboutS OOOtonsof 
ce a e cut yearly 
f om the ponA 
The cold IS some- 
t me. seve elyfelt, 



stand ngataa" be- 
low zextduring the 
w te otl875-e. 
J et ( pj — '>(> m Ips i on San Fran- 

c SCO at the moutl of a c eek of the same naaie, 
called from a hotel kpeper n ea ly dij It is a 
flag stat7on, and the terminus of a flume for sev- 
erS iniliing stations, and the ice-field for two 
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eompanies that supply San Francisco, Continu- 
ing west 3.3 miles, we reach 

I'ro€tor'sr--262 miles from San Francisco, 
but trains do not stop. On the left will be 
noticed a large, tract of flat land covered with 
timber, or stumps, and a ranche or two. Across 
this and over the range of hills beyond, lies 
Lake Tahoe, but keeping to the river, 3.2 miles 
from Proctor's, we reach 

2V«cfcee,— 259 miles from San Francisco, 
the dividi:^ line between the Jruckee and 
Sacramento divisions of the railroad, with 
a roundhouse for 2i engines. It has a tri- 
weekly newspaper, the Republican, and is the 
most import- 
ant town iu 
the Sierras, on 
account of tlio 
business done. 



Truckee, from which Donner Lake is distant 
only two miles, and Tahoe 12. 

Stages leave Truckee on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays for Randolph, 28 milea, time four 
hours, and fare |4 ; SierravUle, 29 miles, time 
four and one-fourth hours, fare ti; Sierra City, 
60 miles, time ten hours, fare $8 ; Downieville, 
72 miles, time twelve hours, fare $10; Jamison 
City, 55 mDes, time ten houi-s, fare $8, and Eu- 
reka Mills, 58 miles, time ten and one-half hours, 
fare |8. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
&r Loj^lton, 30 miles, tune five'houra, fare|4; 
!ven and one-half 



resort, and be- 
cause of its 
convenience to 
other favorite 
resorts. It is 
the seat of a 
large lumber 
trade, and 
would be ben- 
efited by the 
establishment 



The town was 

1868, 1869, 
twice in 1870, 
in 1874, and 
"ChinaTown" 
in 1875. 

The prevail- 
ing winds are 
west, and in 




might think 

the great width of the street is designed to pre- 
vent fires from the locomotive sparks, but in 
winter the more probable si^gestion is that 
it is for the convenience of piling up the snow 
when the people shovel out their houses. The 
population is about 1,500, nearly one-third of 
which are Chinamen. A large number of good 
stores are arranged on the north side of the 
street, and considerable trade carried on with 
Sierra and Pleasant Valleys on the north. 

Its hotels are first-class— the " Tmekee Hotel," 
where the train stops, and the Cardwell House 
across the wide street and a litfle removed from 



the raihoad, spend their summer months 



the summit daily, passing along Donner Lake to 
Truckee, thence to Tahoe City on Lake T^oe. 
Fare from the summit to T^oe, $2.60. Truckee 
to Tahoe, $2 ; John F. Moody, of the Truckee 
Hotel, also runs an elegant open coach, of the Kim- 
ball Manufacturing Company, between Trackee 
and Tahoe City, daily, fare |2 ; and Campbell's 
st^es leave every morning for Campbell's Hot 
Springs on Lake Tahoe. 

Truckee was named after Genera! Fremont's 
old Indian, who was engaged to guide the un- 
fortunate Donner party across the Sierras. It is 
full of business and beauty in summer and win- 
ter. Here, among good hotels, is the best place in 
the Sierras to be snowed in, although twice as 
much snow may be seen falling at the summit. 
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A Snmv-Storm, ' at Truckee. — At mid- 
night, the mountain peaks stood clear and white, 
with deep shadows here and there, and above, a 
cloudless sky ; but, at daylight, a foot of new 
snow lay upon many previous snows. 

The one-story houses were hid from view. 
While the air was full of falling flakes, busy men 
were shoveling ofi the loofa of their dwellings — 
shoveling aU the while, and half a hundred 
Chinamen were loading cars with snow from the 
railroad track to throw it down some steep 
mountain side. Men are coming in with their 
shoes in hand — not number thirteens, but— thir- 
teen feet long, and stand them, up gainst the 

These snow- 
shoes are about 
six inches wide, 
turned up in 
front like the 
runner of a 
skate, and wax- 
ed to make 
them slip ea.-ji- 
ly over the 
snow. Near the 
middle is a 
leather tlmt 
laces over the 
instep fa skele- 
ton half-shoe), 
and out of 
which the foot 
will slip in case 
ofafaJloracci- 

A long pole 
is carried like 
a rope-dancer's 
to preserve a 
balance, and to 
straddle and sit 

brake, when 
descendinjra 
hill. They are 
essential to 
safety in these 
storms. 

As I watched the falling snow, nothing could 
exceed the beauty. As it curled and shot 
through the air, tlie mountains were shut out 
with a gauzy veil and darker mists. Now and 
then 1 caught a glimpse of a clump of pines on 
the mountain side, intnatinct and gray in shadow, 
and as the fitful snow favored the straining eye, 
the long white boughs seemed bending as ii con- 
scious of the enormous weight that threatened 
every living thing. 

When the clouds hroke suddenly away, a flood 
of golden light leaped from hill to hill. The tall 
pinps, partly gi' — ' — '" '"''" —--'■"!'''■ "' 



snow, lift their heads above the mountain sides. 
Hut in less than fifteen minutes after the first 
sight of the sun, a long stratum of dark cloud 
came down the mountain, and the snow falls 
thicker and faster than ever. Its hard crystals 
were driven so furiously as to make one's cheeks 
bum, and give exqubite torture to the eyelids. 
I looked upon the rapid river, and around its 
f-capped rocks the water played in foaming 



jv-plows at length grappled 
with this monster of the elements. 

From east and west came reports of ava^ 
lanches, snow sheds down, trains wrecked and 
-bound, and soon the telegraph refused to 
do its bidding. 




r liko pyramids of 



c u 1 e 1 t ce 
1 RR K Ew jj^g granite, it 

lifts the ponderous plow of 30 tons, or that we go 
crashing into the shed prostrate beneath twenty 
or forty feet of snow ; or that an avalanche ha» 
come down and our way lies through the tangled 
trunks of these huge Sierra pines ; five boilers 
behind that may soon be on top of us. 

Never before did I realize the need of the 
snow sheds, but loften rebelled against the shut- 
ting out of nature's mountain charms from the 
weary or unoccupied traveler. 

Let the discontented not forget that five feet 
of snow may faJl in one day ; that twenty and 
thirty feet may lie all over the ground at onfi 
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time ; that forty and fifty feet are sometimes to 
be seen, where the road-bed is secum beneath it, 
and that the canona often contain a hundred 

These capacious reservoirs are the pledge of 
summer fruitfulness. A winter scene in these 
Sierras without even the sight of unfriendly 
hruin, will beget a fondness for the snow sheds 
that the summer tourist cannot imagine, and a 
better appreciation of the boldness and daring 
of the men who brave the hardships of these 
mountain storms, and peril their lives at every 
step for other's safety. Day and night I saw 
the servants of the public, from highest to low- 
est, haggard and worn, yet never ceasing in their 
battle against the tremendous storm, and was 
overwhelmed thinking of our indebtedness to 
their energy, skill and endurance, as well as by 
viewing the wonderful works of Giod. " The 
feeding of the rivers and the purifying of the 
winds are the least of the services appointed to 
the hills. To fill the thirst of the human heart 
with the beautj of God's working, to startle its 
lethargy with the deep and pare f^itation of 
astonishment are their higher missions." 

Snow Sheds — The snow sheds, so important 



to winter travel, are found east of Strong's Canon 
Station, and west of Emigrant Gap, wherever 
there is no side hill, and the removal of the snow 
would be difficult for the plow. Between these 
two stations, they are without break, except for 
tunnels and bridges. In all, there are about id 
miles of the sheds. 

They are of two kinds, the flat roof, built to 
hold the weight of 25 or 30 feet of snow, or slide 
it down the mountain side, and those with the 
pitched or steep roof, and " batter brace." The 
massiveness of the huge pine trunks, or sawed 
timbers, twelve or sixteen inches on a side, may 
be easily seen from the cars, ' The cost per mile 
varied from *8,000 to «10,000, and whei-e it was 
necessary to build heavy retaining walls of ma- 
sonry, some dry and some cement walls, the cost 
was at the rate of 430,000 per mile. Sometimes 
the heavy square timbers are bolt«d to the solid 
ledge, that avalanches may be carried by, and 
the sheds remain. 

At a distance the sheds loot small, but they 
are high enough to insure the safety of break- 
men ^o pass over the tops of the freight cars. 

During the summer months when everything 
is sun-scorched, the destruction of the sheds by 
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fire is often imminent, and great loss has been 
suffered in this way. To prevent fires, tiie 
greatest precaution is used, and the most 
effective measures adopted to extinguish, a con- 
flagration. At short intervals, both sides and 
roof are of corrugated iron to sliop the progress of 
a fire, and the whole line from Strong's Canon to 
Emigrant Gap, provided with automatic fire- 
alarms, tel^aphmf^ the place of danger, and at 
the summit is a train with tanks, and the engine 
ready to become inatantly a well-equipped fire- 
biigade. 

Near Truckee the railroad leaves the river 
which turns to the south, and it follows Donner 
Creek, the outlet of Donner Lake, for a short dis- 
tance and then turns up the great and munifi- 
cent canon of Cold Stream Creek, in a direction 
nearly south-west. Before leaving Donner 
Creek, we are hard by 

" Starvation Camp," where in the winter of 
1849-7 a company of eighty-two persons, coming 
to California, were overtaken by snow, lost their 
cattle, and were reduced fo such straits that 
many survivors fed on the remains of their 
starved companions. The company comprised 
eighty-two persons, of whom thirty-two were 
females, a lar^ proportion of the whole being 
cliildren. Thirtj-six perished, of whom twenty- 
six were males. Of a party of thirteen, who 
went out for help, ten ;perished. Relief was sent 
to the company, bnt it was impossible to save 
all. Mi's, Donner, when the alternative was 
presented her, early in March, of leaving her 
husband, and going away with her children, or 
remaining with him and soon perishing, refused 
to abandon him, and when, in April, the spot 
was visited again, his body was found cai-efully 
dressed and laid out by her. How long she sur- 
vived him is not known. The sufferings of this 
party were insignificant in amount when com- 

Sared with the whole a^regate of misery en- 
ared in the early peopling of California by the 
Overland, the Cape Horn, and the Panama Route, 
but no other tale connected with these early days 
is so harrowing in its details as this, and no one 
thinking of Donner Lake, turns from its quiet 
and beauty, to think of this tragedy that gave it 
its name, without a shudder. 

The old road across the mouutMns to Sutter's 
Fort, followed up the Cold Stream, where snows 
o longer forbid a passage across the dangerous 



Along and rounding this Cold Stream Canon 
are the finest views on the eastern side of the 
Sierras, not shut out by snow sheds from the 
traveler by rail. The canon is wide and long, 
and far above and across, the road-bed is cut on 
the steep mountain side, and then protected by 
long snow sheds till at last it enters tunnel No. 13. 
Looking up the canon, on the right, soon after 
entering, or back, after the Horse-Shoe Curve 
has been made, a long line of purple pyramids 



and ja^ed precipices surround the vaUey, and if 
the road is not at the bottom of everything, the 
enormons face of the mountain seems to forbid 
the most daring- attempt to ascend. But upward 
— still looking Dack to the valley of the Truckee 
far below, and the train reaches 

Strong's Cano**/— 252 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, which is a side track, telegraph office and 
turn-table, for snow-plows, pnnci^ally. Cold 
Stream must not be confounded with Strong's 
Canon, for the latter will not be reached till tne 
trw.n has passed half-way along the lofty wall of 
Donner Lake. The station was originally at 
Strong's Canon, but was afterward moved to tun- 
nel No. 13, the point where the road leaves Cold 
Stream Canon. 

Donner Lake — the gem of the Sierras, is just 
below, and the vigilant eye will be rewarded by 
a sight of it through the observation holes in 
the snow sheds, and when the train crosses a 
bridge in doubling Strong's Canon. After leav- 
ing Qkis Canon, the road-bed is cut out of rough, 
rugged, ^anite rocks ; and before the summit is 
reaped, it has passed through the seventh tun- 
nel from Cold Stream. These are almost indis- 
tinguishable from the sombre snow, sheds, and 
Nos. 11 and 12 and likewise 7 and 8, are almost 
continuous. The longest are Nos. 13 and 6, the 
former 870 feet, and the latter, 1,659 feet, and 
the longest on the line of the road. Emerging 
from tunnel No. 6, the 

^nimitf—2ii miles from San Francisco, is 
announced, and the train is ready to descend 
rapidly fo the valley of the Sacramento. It is a 
day and night telegraph station, and has an alti- 
tude of 7,017 feet— 119.8 feet above Truckee— 
and is the highest point on the line of the road. 
Many of the surrounding peaks are two and 
three thousand feet higher. 

The Summit House is the largest hotel along 
the line of the road, accommodates 150 guest^ 
and is one of the most po_pulai' in the Sierras. 

One who lets the train . go by, to climb to 
the top of the ridge through which the tunnel 
leads, or some higher peak, will never be sorry, 
for an enchanting panorama will be unrolled. 

Summit Valley, with its bright pastures, and 
warm with life, while it touches bleak rocks, and 
receives the shade of the inhospitable pine or 
the drip of the snow — one of the loveliest val- 
leys at such an altitude— lies toward the setting 
sun. In the rim that shuts out the south-west 
wind, towers the Devil's Peak, a bold cliff rising 
from out of wild surroundings ; and following 
the ridge eastward with the eye, and around 
toward the point of vbion, there are prominent. 
Old Man's Peak, just across the valley, sharp- 
ened by the wintiT storms of his long life, and 
on the main ridge. Mount Lincoln, 9,200 feet high, 
and Donner Peak, 2,000 feet above the railroad, 
and 3,200 above the lake that sleeps in quiet 
beauty at its base; and across the railroad 
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the peak from which Bierstadt sketched the 
"Gem" beneath. Then there are a thousand 
other charms in the vast heights above, and 
vast depths below; in contrasts of light and 
shade, form and color ; in mists hangiiiK over 
the lake, and clouds clinging to the peaks ; in 
the twilight deepening into i^rkness, or colossal 
pyres, kindled by the c»raing sun, and going out 
in the clear light of the day ; or, in the gloom of 
the forest mingled with the living silver of the 
moonlit lake. 



are in the headwaters of the American River. 
They are numerous, flow abundantly, and are 
highly medicinal. Stages run to them both 
from the summit, and Irom Soda Station, and 
the ride is not surpassed, if equaled, by any in 
the SieiTas north of Yosemite, in the number 
and beauty of the fine views it affords. 

The hotel at the Springs is not an imposing 
structure, but it is kept in first-class style and is 
a favorite resort. 

The dividing ridge, which 1 




VaUey —2 12 

miles long and 

one mile wide, 

heads in the 

high peaks, 

south of the hotel. It his j ist irage du g tl e 

summer for many cattle, and its springs and 

abundance of products, fresh from the dairy 

make it a delightful place for camping out. 

Its waters are the soui-ce of the South Pork of 
the South Yuba Eiver. 

The raiboad descends to the foot of this val- 
ley, keeping the divide on the north to the right, 
then, about three miles from the snmmit, crosses 
the most southerly branch of the Yuba, A few 
yards before the crossing, is a summer flag sta- 

8oda Sjtrings Station. — These springs are 
situated on the south side of the high ridge that 
forms the southern wall of Summit Valley, and 



the road 



mg into the South Bra,nch o 
through the Uppei anlLowei Cascade Ravines, 
rhe bridges ovei the ravines will be a grateful 
but short-hved relief from the restraint of the 
snow sheds. The time in paBsing is too short to 
take in the charms of the water-falls in summer, 
or the ice-clad rocks in winter, and the extended 
view on the right. 

Kidd's Lakes are dammed so as to impound the 
water during the winter and spring, and when 
the dry season approaches, it is let out over the 
Caflcaiies into the river and carried, eventually, to 
Dutch Flat. 
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Tliera ia a ^eat spur, called "Crockers" 
thrown out ill fliis ridge, through which the 
road passes in tunnel No. 5, and thence along 
Stanford Bluffs to 

Tamarack, — ^235 miles from San Francisco, 
another signal station. . A stop will not be 
likely, unless to meet or pass a freight train. A 
small saw-mill is iu operation during part, of the 
year. Just below Tamarack, the Yuba has worn 
a large gorge, and the bold bluffs, which unfor- 
tunately are below the road-bed, have been called 
" New Hampshire Kocks," and the name may 
well suggest that the Granite State will soon 
cease to be regarded as the "Switzerland of 
America." 

The road continues on the north or Yuba side 
of the divide, between the waters of the Yuba 
and American Rivers ; and between Tamarack 
and Cisco, Red Spur and Trap Spur are passed 
by tunnels No. 4 and No. 3. Three and a half 
miles from Tamarack is ' 

Ofsco,— 231 miles from San Francisco, a day 
and night telegraph station, with an elevation 
of 5,939 feet It was named after John J, Cisco, 
tile sterling, assistant treasurer of the United 



. of the road, and hvely with business for 

the construction of the road, and for Nevada. 
It had a population of 7,000, and some dwellings 
erected at a cost of |5,000 ; lar^ warehouses, and 
all the intensity of frontier life. After the re- 
moval of the terminus to Trnckee, the deserted 
buildit^ were either taken down and removed 
or went fast to decay, until their destruction was 
hastened by a fire that left nothing for the 
morning sun,to rise upon, but the freight house 
with a platform 1,000 feet long, standing alone 
amid the ashes and surrounding forests. 

From Cisco there is a beautiful viewon the 
north, with Red Mountain in the distance. 
Just back of Red Mountain is the Old Man 
Mountain, but hid from view until the train de- 
scends a few miles farther. 

To detect in thb any sharp or remote outline 
of the human profile, wrought in colossal propor- 
tion by the hand that moulded and chiseled the 
in^nite shapes of nature, is probably beyond 
the keenness of any Yankee. 

Leaving Cisco, the railroad continues on the 
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north side of the divide, with the canons of the 
many atreama that form the Yuba on the right, 
and a deep valley near by through hard por- 
jaaaing Black Butte on the left, crossing 
'anon, around Hopkins' BlufEa and Mil- 
ler's BlirSs, eight and a half miles to 

EmigrafU Gap,—22B miles from San Fran- 
cisco, another day and night telegraph station, is 
almost one vertical mile above San Francisco, 
the altitude being 5,221 feet Just before 
reaching this station, the Yuba turns abruptly 
to the north, and j'uat west of the turning place, 
with an elevation barely perceptible to one rush- 
ing by. Bear River heads in a valley of the 
same name, clothed in summer with a delightful 
ereen. At Emigrant Gap the divide is crossed 
by means of a tunnel, and the old Emigrant 
Road crossed the Gap here, and is crossed by 
the railroad, iuat a few rods west of the tunnel. 
Here the old emigrants let their wagons down 
the steep mountain side by ropes, wit£ which a 
turn or two were taken aronnd the trees at the 
Gap. How much better are iron rails than rug- 
ged rocks, and atmospheric brakes than, treach- 
erous cords I 

On the right we have now the headwaters of 
the Bear Eiver, but of the valley one can have 
only a glimpse except by ascending the rocks 
above the railroad. 

Once over the divide, there are on the left, the 
headwaters of a branch of the North Fork of the 
American Eiver, and the road follows Wilson's 
Ravine, and the valley of the same name is in 
sight for some distance. A number of little ra- 
vines may be noticed emptying in Wilson's, the 
largest of which, called "Sailor's," is crossed 
where the road doubles Lost Camp Spur, from 
which one may look across the ravine and see 
tunnel No. I on Grizzly Hill, and continning he 
iS along, and around Blue Canon. 
s C«reOM,— 217 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, at the crossing of which, 5.2 miles from 

T?™; 1 r< — jj [.(ig hotel, a store, a shipping 

w-mills, and a day and night 



will pas 



Emigrant Giap, 
point for six s 

telegraph station. The elevation _,... 

feet. The snow sheds are unfrequent and shorter, 
and the traveler will become more interested in 
the scenery now growing most wonderfully, until 
it becomes the grandest on the line of the road 
across the Continent. 

A little mining is carried on in Blue Canon, 
but on too small a scale to interest a stranger. 

Blue Canon is the limit of the snow which 
remains during the winter. It is noted for 
the best water on the mountaLns — water 
so esteemed by the railroad men that it is car- 
ried to supply their shops at Eocklin and 
Sacramento. 

^ Flumes and ditches are almost constantly in 
sight. The canon grows deep rapidly and seems 
to fall away from the railroad, so that one in- 
stinctively wonders how he is to get down so far. 



This portion of the railroad has the steepest 
grade on the whole line — 116 feet to the mile. 

China Manche. — About two miles west of 
Blue Canon, a side track is passed where the 
close-tilling Celestial gardened prior to and at 
the location of the road — and the fact lingers in 
the name, China Ranche. Mountains may be 
seen as far as the eye can reach. After passing 
the ranche, there is a very deep cut through 
Prospect Hill, the name suggesting the loss of 
the passenger in the cut. On the west side of 
Prospect HiU is LittJe Blue Canon, where Shady 
Run, a pretty little creek, is seen on the left. It 
was so named by engineer Guppy at the time 
the road was located, in honor oi the good camp- 
ing ground it afforded. 

Siadp Sun,— 212 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, is a side track, but not even a flag-station, 
4.7 miles from Blue Canon. Neai' it the railroad 
passes around Trail Spur, and, on the left is one 
of the finest views on the line of the road, the 
junction of Blue Canon Ci-eek and thS: North 
Fork of the American Eiver; there the great 
chasm, worn by glaciers to a depth of about 
2,000 feet, extending a mile to the junction of 
the South Branch, the precipitous sides narrow- 
ing to the water's edge and forbidding ascent 
even on foot, through the narrow gorge — and 
mountain upon mountain, back toward die snow 
peaks left an hour and a half ago — and east- 
ward for fifty or more miles, till they are min- 
gled in the eye as the stars of the milky way,^dd 
to the impressiveness of the view which' is en- 
cbanced by its suddenness. 

Just west of Trail Spur, and after passing 
Serpentine Eavine, one may look down the Great 
American Canon into Green Valley and Giant's 
Gap, beyond. The view is sublime, with the 
bright emerald green of the pastures ; the ter- 
raced and rounded, black, gloomy forests, over- 
head, and the frowning approach of the majestic 
mountains, stopped where tie icy toixent slowly 
rent the very frame-work of the Continent. 

For a time the tourist will be compelled to 
leave the main slope of the American Eiver and 
be carried across the ridge or divide at Hog's 
Back, across Canon Creek, to 

AUa, — 208 miles from San Francisco ; 3,607 
feet elevation. Here are several stores and the 
center of considerable lumber trade. Its popu- 
lation does not exceed a hundred. It is a day 
telegraph station, 4.8 miles from Shady Run. 
At one time soap-root, a bulb, growing hke the 
stub of a coarse, brown mohair switch, just 
emerging from the ground, was gathered by the 
Chinamen, It has strong alkaline properties, 
and is used for washing and for genuine hair 
mattresses. It has become too scarce to be gath- 
ered here with profit by even the keen, moon- 
eyed Celestial. i 

Below Alta we strike the slope of Bear Eiver, 
and on this water-shed we travel, winding among 
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hill3, until we near Cape Horn. Ent only 1.9 
miles from Alta, we arrive at 

IHttch Flat, — 206 miles from San Francisco, 
our approach to which is heralded by the unmis- 
takable evidences of mining, seen in the up- 
turned face of the country. 

The water that came down in advance of the 
care from Summit Valley and Kidd'a Lakes is now 
utilized. It was gathered from the East Fork of 
the American River, from Monumental Canon and 
Wilson's Eavine, and carried in Bradley's ditch 
around Lost Camp Spur and emptied into Blue 
Canon, near Blue Canon Station, and taken up 
again at the station and carried by ditches and 
flumes to Fort Point, where the railroad crosses 
it, and soon after one of the spurs is tunneled in 
two places to find an easy grade, but it cannot 
descend safely as fast as the cars, and at Pros- 
pect Hill passes through a tunnel 100 feet above 
the railroad, and is then emptied into Canon 
Creek, from which it is again taken up and dis- 
tributed by flumes or great iron P'pes to the 
mines we overlook at Dutch Flat and Gold Run. 
There are three separate ditches, the "Cedar 
Creek," an English company, bringing water 
from the American River ; the "Miner's Mining 
and Ditch Company," with water from Bear 
River, and the "Yuba Ditch Company." The 
first two companies own and work mines, and 
the latter derives all its revenue from the sale of 
water. For hydi'aulic mining, this ia one of the 
most important regions in the State. 

Dutch Flat, or German Level, has an altitude 
of S,395 feet. It is an old town, the mining 
having begun in 1851. It was once more largely 
populated than now, yet it boasts 1,500 inhah- 
it^ts. It has a Methodist and a Congregational 
Chureh, and the finest school-house in the in- 
terior of the State. It has a tri-weekly st^e to 
Nevada City, 16 miles, leaving every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday morning. The time is 
thi'ee hours and the fare $3.00. The route passes 
through the towns of Little York, 2 1-2 miles. 
You Bet, 8 miles, and Red Dog, 8 miles from 
Dutch Flat. The town is built at the head of 
Dutch Flat Canon, and is very irregular and 
hilly. It has good stores, hotels and restaurants, 
and an enterprising semi-weekly newspaper. 

Placer Mining.^Wh&^ the earth-carrying 
gold could be easily dug, and water was of ready 
access, and the di^ngs were rich enough, the 
washing out was done by hand, and this form of 
gold hunting was called placer mining. It re- 
quired no capital except the simple tools and im- 
plements usM in digging and washing, with food 
enough to keep one till some return from labor 
could be obtained. Several hundred million 
dollars value of gold were thus washed out of 
the surface soil of California in early years. Lit- 
tle ground remains that can be made to pay by 
this process, and it is almost a thing of the past. 
It naturally led, however, to hydraulic mining 



which ia as ilourishing as, ever, and pi-oraiaea 
to continue so for many years. Placer miners 
came occasionally upon ^und which, though 
canring gold, was not rich enough to pay if 
worked by hand, but would pay handsomely 
when handled on a lar^ scale. TTie device was 
soon adopted of providing flumes in place of 
cradles and rockers. Into these flumes a stream 
was turned and the earth shoveled in. Large 
quantities could thus be washed as easily as 
small amounia had been before. 

The gold in each case, except that portion 
which was impalpahly fine, and would even float 
on water, was detained by riffles on the bottom 
of the rocker, or the flume, and gathered up from 
time to time. It was found eventually that 
large banks swnetimes hundreds of feet high, 
were rich enough in gold to pay for working, 
and the device was next adopted of directing a 
stream against them to wash them down. Stiff 
beds of cement have been found ^ch in gold, 
but too stiff to yield to any except a mighty 
force. Higher heads of water have been sought, 
until even 500 feet of head have been employed, 
the usual range being from 50 feet io 300, and a 
force obtained which nothing can resist Such 
a stream, issuing from a sis-inch nozzle, comes 
out as solidto&e touch as ice, the toughest bed of 
cement crucibles before it, and boiilders weigh- 
ing tons are tossed about as lightly as pebbles. 
A man struck by such a stream would never 
know what hurt him. The strongest iron pijw 
is required to cany the water to the nozzle, 
through which it is played. No hose can be 
made strong enough to bear the pressure, and 
the directing of the stream to the point desired 
is effected by two iron jointed pipes, moving in 
planes at right angles to each other, and thus 
securing a sweep in every direction. The 
amount of the force exerted by such a stream as 
has been described, it is impossible to estimate 
exoejit approsiraately, but 1,300 pounds to the 
inch is not too high. To provide the water re- 
quired where " hydraulicking " is done on a largo 
scale, streams are brought long distances. 

The price for seUing water is graduated by 
the size of the opening through which it is de- 
livered, usually under six inches pressure. Prac- 
tically it is found that there is in California, 
more gold than water, for there are many places 
rich in gold, which cannot be worked for lack of 
water. 

The season varies in length, according to the 
situation and the rain-fall, but nowhere is it pos- 
sible to work the whole year, and probably on an 
average the active season does not exceed seven 
or eight months. There is one feature connected 
with nydraulic mining which no one can contem- 
plate without regret. It leaves desolation be- 
hind it in the form of heaps of shapeless gravel 
and boulders, which must lie for ages before blos- 
soming again with verdure. One of the difilcult 
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problems in hydraulieking is to find room for the 
debris which tho streams, used in wasliing down 
banks of earth, are constantly carrying along with 
them. The beds of streams have been filled up 
in some parts of the State so as to increase 
y the exposure of the cultivated regions be- 

V the mining districts to inundation and ruin. 
Legislation has been sought by the farmers to 
protect their interests, but the effort was opposed 
by the miners and a dead-lock followed. The 
muddiness which will strike the tourist as 
afEecting all the mountain streams on the west 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas, is the result of this 
mining. Once the Sacramento River, the Feather 
and the American Rivers were clear as crystal, 
but the hunt for gold has made them like the 
Missouri River in high flood and even muddier, 
and they are not likely, while this generation and 
the next are on the stage of life, to resume their 
former clearness and purity. 

Gold Mun, — 20i miles from San Francisco, 
another mining town in the famous Blue Lode. 
It is a day telegraph station, with an altitude of 
3,220 feet. It has a population of 700, with a 
large number of stores, and several hotels. A 
mile west of Gold Run and to the right, across 
Bear River, may be seen Tou Bet, Red Dog, 
Little York, and other mining towns can be 
pointed out from the cars by those familiar with 
the country ; but Ophir will be seen by every one, 
looking out on the right-hand side. 

A farmer from Lancaster or Chester County, 
Pa., would not be impressed with the worth of 
the country ; but the lover of nature, who does 
not tire of the variety in the mountain scenery, 
will yet feel new interest in the signs of speed- 
ily emerging into an open and cultivated coun- 
try. Over the Bear lUver Canon, on the right, 
may be traced the thin outline of the basin of 
the Sacramento River, and, in a favorable atmos- 
phere, the Coast Range beyond is clearly visible. 

Once, all the ravines in this vicinity around 
it, swarmed with miners. " They went to the 
land of Ofhir for gold." The placer mines 
were very nch, and coveted with only from one 
to three feet of surface. The days are long past, 
but every pioneer has fresh recollections of them. 

" Off to the Mines."—" Hallo, Bill ! where 
are 3^u off to, on that mule? " [The boys all 
call him Bill, and so do I, but his name is Wil- 
liam Graves.] " Wa'alj I guess I'll go'n prospect 
a little," says Bill, as he and his mule lazily 
trudge down the canon, I have known Bill 
thesenine years, and he is a genuine prospector. 
I once paid him and a "pard " 15,000 in tweni^- 
dollar gold pieces for a claim they had worked 
on a while. [The " pard " is not an " honest 
miner" any longer, but edits a one-horse paper 
in a little place out in the desert.] How much 
Bill got of the 15,000 I never knew, except that 
it did not long keep him from hard fare, cam.p- 
ing out, cooking and washing for himself, and 



every once in a while finding a claim to work on, 
locate, praise up and try to sell, and then get 
sick of and abandon. 1 would like to know how 
many fortunes in which his fancy and confident 
belief have reveled, have vanished and been for- 
gotten, like dreams. He has never struck it rich 
since he made his sale to me, and I fear he never 
will again, but no use to tell him so. There is 
the "Belle Boyden," on which he is keeping up 
assessment work, hiring out for a while to earn 
something ahead, so as to buy grub and keep 
himself going for a few weeks. 

It womd be cruel to call him back now and 
ask him about it, but he would like nothing betr 
ter, and would talk about its dip, and the rock it 
lies in, and how much it looks like some vein or 
other that has turned out well, — it is astonishing 
how many veins run in his head — and how many 
feet there are in the claim, and what he values 
his feet at, and how much he wouldn't take ior it, 
if he only had mon^ to open it, till he and I 
were both tired. Bill has gone through too 
many tight squeezes, and seen too much of tough 
lite to be very emotional, but get him going on 
about the claim that he now holds and believes 
in, and his eyes brighten, and he talks with unc- 
tion. He is tall and loosely hung together, and 
to hear him drawl out his slow speech and move 
draggingly around, one would not think he could 
do much, but give him a pick, a drill, and a 
sled^^ehammer, and set him to running a drift, or 
sinking a shaft, and not many will beat him. 
He is cute, too. When I bought his claim he 
went off to Frisco and New York, and it was 
rich to hear him tell how the sharpers of aO 
hues and colors were after him, thinking they 
never had a better chance at a greenhorn, when 
they were never worse mistaken. What he does 
not know about holding one's own in a game 
with the boys, whether it be at cards or banter 
and jokes, is not worth knowing. He is honest 
and kind — a whole-souled fellow, true as steel, 
and would doubtless take a fine polish, but his 
prospect is smaU of ever getting it. He will go 
on walking the mountains, camping here and 
there, hunting for ledges while he has grub, and 
working when he has not, till his hard life tells 
on him, and he breaks down, and it is sad to 
know that then he wiU go quick. Such as he are 
the men that prospect the country, penetrating 
its canons, exploring its gulches, dimbing over 
and over its mountain sides, and finding the out- 
croppings of its mineral treasures, but hardly 
ever are they any the richer for it themselves. 
Secret Toivn, — and Secret Town Ravine. 
There is a side track but it is not now a station, 
and the high, curved trestle-work, at first 1,100 
feet long will soon be entirely replaced by the 
more durable embankment. The ravine was 
named from its early history, to mark the efforts 
of a party, to conceal their discoveries of rich 
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About a mile and half below Secret Town, 
there is a pretty view, where the railroad is 
near the edge of the side hiU, and the deep 
ravine falls rapidly away to the American 

A Cltinese Idea of Poker, — "What's usee 
play poker ? " remarked an almond-eyed denizen 
of Tucson, Nevada the other i!ay " Me hold 

four klings ind 

a lace; Melicin 
man hold all 



whole week 
washee gone 
likee wood 

Cape Hot n 

Mills— ia a «ide -^ 
track, at whiLh ^^^i_ 
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and those in Eice's Kavine southward into the 
American. At the foot of the trestle-work, and 
climbing up both ravines to Colfas, its terminus, 
on a grade of 113 feet to the mile, may be seen 
the narrow gauge railroad just opened to Grass 
Valley and Nevada City— the former 16.74 and 
the latter 22 1-2 miles from Colfai. 

At the bottom of the dtvp gorge around Cape 

^ Horn, and on the 

^\ mountain side 
tLroftS the atn 
pendous chifcm, 
._ ma\ be seen the 
. c; p road to 
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trains stop 
aigoalj but the 
Virginia C 1 1 j 
passenger ttain 
will not stop It 
is 5.9 miles from 
Gold Run, ijiit 
not far f 
Cape Horn. L 
fore the I 
"doubles" tl 
point or Cape 
Kobber's Ra i e 
will be Beei o 
the left, deepen 
ing into the greit 
canon of th 
American R er 

Cape Hoi 
— Around t h 
Cape, the ri 1 
road clings to the 
precipitous bluff 
at a point nearly 
2,000 feet alo e 
the river and far 
below the u u 
mit, and wl e e 
the first foot-hold 
for the da ng 
workman oi 1 e 
narrowledge 
was gained by mi 
from the summit. 

When the Cape is rounded. Rice's Ravine will 
be on the left, and Colfax seen on the opposite 
side. At the head of Eice's Ravine the railroad 
crosses by trestle-work IIS feet high and 878 feet 
long, on the summit of the divide between Long'- 
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that large canons are as indbtinct as the lines of 
masonry, and as the defying mountains open 
wild galleries hack among the higher peats, the 
mountain sculpture grows grander and grander 
until the rugged, but dimly outlined forms stretch 
away iu a vast sea of pine, peak and snow, 

" Though inland far we be." 

The road-bed, to one looking down is appar- 
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ently scooped out of perpendicular rack and 
overhanging the great abyss ; and, to one looking 
up, is like a long skein of gray thread wound 
around the cliff. 

Colfas and the descending raibiiad, and the 
less pretentious narrow gange toiling up to meet 
each other, are clearly seen across Rice's Ravine. 
^iUful Cookery. — Americans who dine 
with the Chinese, are surprised' at the perfection 
to which they carry their cookii^ During a 
recent Chinese banquet in San Francisco, an 
orange was laid at the plate of each gaest. The 
orange itself seemed like any other orange, but 
on being cut open, was found to contain ■within 
the rind five kinds of delicate jellies. One was 
at first puzzled to explain how the jellies got in, 
and giving up that train oE reflection, was in a 
worse quandary to know how the puljor part of 
the orange got out. Colored eggs were also 
served, in the inside of which were found nuts, 
jellies, meats and confectionery. When one of 
the AmericajiB present, asked the interpreter to 
explain this legOTdemain of cookery, he expanded 
his mouth in a hearty laugh, and shook his head 
and swd, "Melican man heap smart; lehy lie not 
find Milt out f " 

MootUigM Scenery of the Sierras. — 
Travelers going westward have often the pleas- 
ure of a delightful ride by moonlight across the 
famous sceues of the Sierras. Just at evening, 
when the sun casts its last glorious rays aci-oss 
the mountains, and lights up the peaks and 
snowy summits with splendor — the train arrives 
at CajKi Horn, and the thrill of interest of the 
excited tourist, will never be forgotten. Take a 
good look fram the point, westward down the 
grand canon of the American River. Step 
toward the edge of the cut, and look dovni the 
fearful precipice, which is often broken ere it 
reaches the lowest descent of 2,000 feeL It is a 
scene more famous in rmlroad pleasure travel, 
than any yet known. A few miles beyond, near 
Shady Run, there suddenly opens on the gaze of 
liie expectant traveler, just before the sunlight 
has quite disappeared, and the evening shades 
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The Great Atnerican Canon, — by far 

the finest canoii of the entire Pacific Railroad. 
The suddenness of approach, and the grandeur 
of scene are so overpowering, that no pen, pic- 
ture or language can give to it adequate descrip- 
tion. Two thousand feet below, now the quiet 
waters of the American River. Westward is 
seen the chasm, where height and peak and 
summit hang loftily over the little vale. South- 
ward is a sea, yea an ocean of mountains— and 
the observer, seemingly upon the same level, is 
bewildered at the immensity of Nature's lavish 
display of mountain wonders; night comes on, 
and the heights catch the soft light of the moon, 
as it shines and twinkles across and among the 
tops of the pines, lighting upthe open canons, and 



rendering still more deep the contrast with the 
shady glens — the snow fields, cold, white and 
chilling, with ever changing turns of the rail- 
road, make the evening ride, beyond a doubt, 
the most pleasurable that ever falls to llie lot of 
the sightseer. The tourist must staj up long — 
see for yourself all the beauties of the Sierras 
while there is the least possible light— Emigrant 
Gap, Summit, Donner Lake, Bine Canon— all 
are delightful, and the lover of scene pleasures 
must not forsake his window or the plattoim, till 
the midnight hour finds him at Truckee Tiav 
elers eastward will bear in mind that from Cape 
Horn to Summit, the best scenes are on south 
side of the train, the American River Canon on 
the right hand, or south side, and the Bear and 
the Yuba River Valleys on the north side ; but 
fi-om the Summit the scene changes, and the ob- 
server must find hia pleasures on the north, until 
he reaches Truckee. 

East of Truckee, the scene is ^ain renewed, 
and the river and best views are mainly on the 

Colfax, — 193 miles from San Francisco. It 
was named in honor of the late Vice-Pi-esident, 
has an altitude of 2,422 feet, is' a day telegraph 
station, and the breakfast and supper station tor 
the overland trains. Seventy-five cents, coin, 
are charged for meals, and 25 minutes allowed 
for eatir^them. 

The old settlement was Illinoistown, but with 
the opening of the station, the o!d town was 
" finished." Colfax has a jKtpulatiou of 700, 
two churches, Methodist Episcopal, and Congre- 
gational, three hotels and stores to indicate tliat 
it is the center of trade for a population of 
several thousand. 

St^es run daily to Iowa Hill, eight miles, 
time one and one-haU hours, fare 12.50, leaving 
on arrival of the trwns from the East. 

In the fall of 1876, a new road will be completed, 
and st^es be run to Forest Hill, 14 miles, iii two 
and one-half hours. The fare will be $2.50. 

Grass VaUep—ia 16.74 miles distant, has a 
population of 7,000. It is the" center of the best 
gold quartz mining region of the State, and has 
the largest Protestant Church (Methodist Epis- 
copal) in the Sierra Mountains. It has also a 
Congregational Church, Roman Catholic, Epis- 
copal and Christian or Campbellite. Until re- 
cently, it had two banks, but at present has none. 
It is the center of large lumber, fruit and min- 
ing interests, has a daily paper, the " Union," 
and one weekly, the " FovikUl Tidings." 

This city as well as Nevada, is reached from 
Colfax by the narrow gauge railroad, on which 
two trains connect daily with the trains of the 
Central Pacific The fare to Grass Valley is 
47.07, and to Nevada City 12.25, the maximum 
allowed by the law of the State. 

Nevada — has a population of 5,000, and is 
the county-seat of Nevada County. The people 
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of Truckee are oompcllod to attend court in this 
city. It is in tlie same mining region as Grass 
V^ej, and was for many years the largest town 
in the mining regions. From an area of six 
miles, not less than f 75,000,000 have been taken, 
and 12,000,000 are now produced annually. Slight 
snows faU in the winter. The route of the nar- 
row gauge railroad lies through the valley of the 
Bear River, over which one looks in descending 
the Sierras. At the crossing of Bear Kiver, 
where it joins the ElMiom, Qiere is some fine 
scenery, and althoi^h in the distance of 22 1-2 
miles there are 16 slopping places, there are no 
towns or vUlages except at the termini and at 
Grass Valley. San Juan North, ComptonvUle, 
and Downieville, Sierraville, I.ake City, Bloom- 
field, Moore's Flat and Eureka South, and 
Marysville are ail connected with Grass Valley 
or Nevada by st^e. 

In passing along near Colfax, and in all the 
foot hills, the manzanita is seen, but the bushes 
are smaller here than in many other parts of 
California. It is a queer shrub, and like the 
madrona tree does not shed its leaf, but sheds its 
bark. Its small, red berry ripens in the fall and 
is gathered and eaten by the Indians. Crooked 
canes made from its wood are much esteemed. 
The bark is very delicate until varnished and 
dried, and great care should be taken in trans- 
porting them when first cut. 

The foot hills are partly covered with chapar- 
ral, a low evergreen oaJ^ which, in early ^ys, 
afforded hiding places for Mexican robbers, and 
now accommodates, with cheap lodgings, many a 
" road agent " when supplied by a raid on Wells, 
Fargo & Go's treasure boxes or the coin and 
watches of stt^e-passengers. White blossoms 
load the air with fi-agranee in Apiil and May. 

On the right, the valley of the Sacramento is 
coming faster into sight, and the Coast Range 
growing more distinct. The next station, ^1 
miles west of Colfax, is 

Kew England Mills, — at the west end of a 
plateau where there ia no grade for three miles. 
Lumbering in the vicinity has declined, and the 
trains do not stop. The roadway continues on 
the south side of the divide between the Bear 
and American rivers, but this has so widened 
that the cars seem to be winding around among 
unall hills far away from either river. 

Water taken from Bear River, near Colfax, is 
quite near the railroad, on the right, for a num- 
ber of miles, and will be seen crossing over at 
Clipper Gap. 

Below New England Mills there is an opening 
called Geoi^e's Gap, named from an early resi- 
dent, George Giesendorfer, and farther west is 
Star House Gap, called from an old hotel ; then 
signs of farming are again seen in Bahney's 
Ranche, at the foot of Bahney's HiU, and Wild- 
Cat Ranche farther west, where Wild-Cat Sum- I 
mit ia crossed by a tunnel 693 feet long, and I 



Clipper Eavine is then found on the left-baud 

This tunnel was made in 1873, to straighten 
the road, and the ends are built of solid ma- 

Across Clipper Gap Ravine, the stage road 
from Auburn to Geoi^etown may be seen wind- 
ing up the mountain side. 

About half-way between New England Mills 
and Clipper Gap, there is a side track and day 



lassenger trains run, without stopping, from 
Colfax 11 1-3 miles, to 

Clipper Gap,— 182 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. The few buildings have a store aijd a 
hotel among them. It was the terminus of the 
road for three or foui- months, and then a lively 

Hare and mountain quail abound in these foot 
hills. The latter roost, not on the ground, but 
in trees, never utter the " Bob White," so famil- 
iar to sportsmen, and fly swifter than the east- 
ern quail. 

Auburn, — 175 miles from San Francisco, ia 
a day telegraph station, 6.6 miles from Clipper 
Gap, with an elevation of 1,360 feet. 

From Auburn Station a daily stage runs 22 
miles to Forest Hill on arrival of the train fi-om 
the east, fare 34.00, and to Michigan Bluffs, 30 
miles, fare 16.00, and another runs daily, except 
Sunday, to Greenwood, 16 miles, fare #2.60, and 
Georgetown, 21 miles, fare «3.00, Pilot Hill, 11 
miles, fare $1.50, Colma, 21 miles, fare 12.50, and 
Placerville, 32 miles, fare |4,00, Alabaster Cave 
on the route of the latter, sis miles from 
Auburn, is an opening in a limestone formation, 
and the seat of the knns in which the best lime 
of California is made. What little beauty the 
cave once possessed has been invaded and it has 
now no attraction for the tourist. 

The town of Auburn proper is situated below 
the station. It has a popiilation of 1,000, two ■ 
churches, good schools, fine orchards, and is the | 
county-seat of Placer County. It is one of the ; 
oldest towns in the State. It has three hotels, 
one of which is the Railroad House. Many of 
its buildings are constructed of brick or stone, 
and grapes are extensively grown in the vicinity, 
and with great success. The Placer Herald ia a 
weekly Democratic paper, and the Argus, a 
weekly Republican paper. 

From the point wliere the locomotive stands, 
the Sacramento River can be seen on the left, as 
also from other points as the train continues 
westward. Soon after leaving the station, the 
railroad crosses Dutoh Ravine, at the head of 
which is Bloomer Cut, where the train passes 
through an interesting conglomerate, showing a 
well-exposed strata of boulders, sand and coarse 

f-avel. The trestle work at Newcastle Gap 
ridge is 528 feet long and 60 feet high. i 
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As the tiam nearfl Npweistk the Maryavillp 
Bnttea, roigh i ■igj^^d [ eak^ Jirppisilj list erne! 
They are about IJ milBa aLove the city of 
Marysville, and the town neu the raalroad, 
but clinginft to a side hill opposite is the 
decayed town of Ophir 

From the trestle woik, just before reaching 
and also after passing Newcastle, there are fine 
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the Sacramento 
Valley, on i oth 
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the left 

NevseasUe, — 
170 miles from 
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is a day tele- 
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above the sea 
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several stores 
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high yolish — pr<:bably_ unsurpassed in the State, 
and was uspu for building the dry dock of the 
U b Navy lard at Maro Island, and other pub- 
lic buildings In summer, 200 men. are employed 
in thp quajTien 

Pino, — 164 miles from San Francisco, is about 
where the limit of the pines is found, in a coun- 
try full of huge 
bouldors, with 
quainesof g! in- 
it ^hghtly scft- 
thin Ihit of 
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Almost every one wiU 
green of attrtctiie hue a s rui mi i vine 
always tnfoliated It ib the poison oik ir 
poison 1^ an! unless one kncws that he can 
not be anei^d by it, he should aioid an inti 
mate acquaintance 

Below Newcastle about i mile the railroad 
leaves Ihitch Ravine, alongwhich it his kej-t ita 
way from Auburn and enters Antelope Ravine 
by which it descends the plain. 

Penryn — is a side track near a valuable 



-San Francisco 
iire paved, pub- 
lic and private 
buildings erects 
ed, and here 
Mere cut the im- 
mfinse blocks 
used for the 
pavements of the 
Palace Hotel, 
lies from San Francisco. 
Jt 1'- a rtay telegiaiti station, and 163 feet above 
the sea The town is called Eoseville, in honor 
of the belle of the counti^ who joined an excur- 
sion here during the early histo^ of the road, 
and will probablj be known as Eoseville June- 
Here the Oregtn division of the Central Pa- 
cific leaves the mim line. On the left may be 
seen the abandoned grade of a road that was 
built to this point from I'olsom on the American 
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Eiver. By this road, Lincoln, Wheatland, Ma- 
rysville, Chico, Tehama, Red Bluff, Redding, and 
intermediate pointa are reached. One hundred 
fifty-one and a half miles have been built from 
the jnnction aorthward. Passengers going north 
may use their ticltets to San Francisco for pas- 
sage over this division, and at Redding take 
stage for Portland, Or. Four miles from the 
Junction ia 

Ant^^pe, — a side tragic at which passenger 
traiiis do not stop, and 6.8 miles farther on, a 
place of about eqnaJ importance called 

Arcade. — The soil is light, much of it grav- 
elly, but it produces considerable grass, and an 
abundance of wild flowers. Prominent among 
the latter are the Lupin and the Eschscholtzia, 
or California Poppy. The long fence will inter- 
est the Eastern mrmer, for here is a specimen of 
a Mexican grant. It is the Iforris Ranche, now 
owned by Messrs. Ha^n, Tevis and others, and 
nearly ten miles long. When California was 
first settled, these plains were covered with tail, 
wild oats, sometimes concealing the horseback 
rider, and wild oats are now seen along the side of 
the track. No stop is made, except for passing 
trains, until the American Eiver bridge is 
reaehed. 

About four miles from Sacramento we reach 
the American River. It has none of the loveli- 
ness that charmed us when we saw it winding 
along the mountains. The whole river-bed has 
filled up, and in snmmer, when the water is al- 
most wholly diverted to mining camps or for 
irrigation, it seems to be rather a swamp. It ia 
approached by a lonj^ and high trestle work. 
After crossing the bridge, on the right, you will 
notice some thrifty vinCTards and productive 
Chinese gardens in the rich deposits of the river. 
On the left you will obtain a fine view of the 
State Capitol; also yon get a fine view of the 
grounds of the State Agricultural Society. Its 
speed-track, a mile in length, is unescelled. 
Its advants^s, including the climate of the 
State, make it the best training track in the 
United States. It was here that Occident trot- 
ted in 2.16 3-4, and is said to have made a record 
of 2.15 1-4 in a private trial. The grand stand 
was erected at a cost of $15,000. 

Should you pass through the city in Septem- 
ber or October, do not fail to see for yourself the 
Agricultural Park and the Pavilion, and test the 
marvellous stories about the beets and the pump- 
kins, and secure some of the beautiful and de- 
licious fruit that is grown in the foot hills. 

On the left you will also see the hospital of 
the Central Pacific Railroad. It contains all 
modem improvements for lighting, heating, ven- 
tilation and draim^e, and a library of 1,200 
volumes. It can accommodate 200 patiente, and 
cost the company $65,000. Fifty cents a month 
is deducted from the pay of all employes for 
maintaining the institution. No other railroad 



has made such generous provision for its faith- 
ful employes. 

SaUroud Works. — North of the city there 
was a sheet of water known as " Sutter's Lake " 
and "The Slough," and a snccession of high 
knolls. The lake was granted to fie city by toe 
State, and to the railroad company by the city. 
Its stagnant waters have given place, at great 
cost, to most important industiies. The nigh 
knolls have been levelled, and are also owned, in 
pai't, by the railroad company. Not less than fifty 
acres of land are thus made useful for side tracks 
and fruitful in manufactures. Sis and a halt 
acres of it are covered by the raihoad shops. 
Twelve hundred men are constantly employed. 

These are the chief shops of the railroad. 
Some you saw at Ogden, Terrace, Carlin, 
Wadsworth, Trucfcee and Eocklin, and you 
will find others at Lathrop and Oakland Point, 
and at Tulare and CaQente on the Visalia 
Division. At Oakland Point, 150 men are em- 
ployed, bat all these shops and even those of tbe 
California Pacific Koad at Vallejo center here. 
These are the largest and best shops west of the 
Mississippi River, and form the most extensive 
manufacturing industry of the city. 

The best locomotives, and the most elegant and 
comfortable passenger cars on the coast are built, 
and a lai^e portion of the repairs for the whole 
road ia done here. All the castings of iron and 
brass, and every fitting of freight and passenger 
cars, except the goo<& used in upholstering, is 
here produced; boilers for steamers put up, the 
heaviest engine shafts forged, telegraph instru- 
ments made, silver plating done, and 12,000 
CM' wheels made every month. All the latest 
and best labo]>«aving tools and machinery used 
in wood, iron and brass work can here be seen 
in operation. 

The capacity of the shops is six box-freight, 
and six flat cars per day, and two passenger, and 
one sleeping car per month. Twelve years ago, 
the work of the company at -this point, was all 
done in a little wooden building 24 by 100 feet, 
and with less men than there are now build- 
ings or departments. 

Last year a million and a half dollars was paid 
out for labor in tiiese shops alone, and 4,000 tons 
of iron consumed. Some of the buildings, like 
the roundhouse, are of brick. This has 29 pits 
each 60 feet long, with a circumference of 600 
feet Some of the buildings have roofs or sides 
of corrugated iron. Seven large under-ground 
tanks, 1,600 gallons each, are used for oil and 
2,000 gallons of coal oil, and 400 of sperm con- 
sumed every month. 

In connection with the shops, is a regularly 
organized and well-equipped fire-brigade, and in 
two mbutea the wafer of two steam fire-engines 
can be directed to any point in the buildings. 

Soon a rolling mill will be erected, and upon 
the location but lately pestilential. The whole 
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coast will be laid under further tribute to these 
shops for the facilities of travel and commerce. 

Just before entering the depot you will cross 
the track of the California Pacific Railroad, and 
see the Sacramento River on the right, 

Saertumento,— Trains stop twenty minutea 
in the depot. This affords ample time to get 
a lunch at the Palace Saloon in the depot, 
or to visit the City and CapitoL Take one 
of the "free busses" for the Capitol, Golden 
Eagle, Grand or Orleans Hotel, all first-claas, 
comfortable and well patronized; or the street^ 
cars will convey you near any of these. They 
leave the depot and go up K street — one line 
to Third, along Third to O, along O to Twenti- 
eth, and along Twentieth to V, and the other 
line, out K to Tenth, thence to H, and thence 
to the Agricultural Park. 

The population of the city is about 20,000. 
The streets are regularly laid ont, and beginning 
at the river or depot, with Front or First, are 
numbered to Thir^-firs^ and the crossistreets 
are. lettered, beginning with A on the north side 
of the city. The stores are chiefly of brick, and 
residences of wood. The broad streets are 
shaded by trees of heavy folis^, the elm, wal- 
nut, poplar and sycamore prevailing, and in sum- 
mer are almost enjhowered by these walls of 
verdure, that are ready to combat the spread of 
fires. It is a city of beautiful homes. Lovely 
cottt^es are surrounded by flowers, fruits and 
vines, while some of the most elegant mansions 
in the State are in the midst of grassy lawns or 
gardens filled with the rarest flowers. The 
orange, fig, lime and palm flourish, and the air is 
often laden with nature's choice perfumes. It is 
lighted with gas, and has water from the Sacra- 
mento River, supplied by the Holly system. Two 
million gallons are pumped up daily. 

The climate is warm m summer, but the heat 
is tempered by the sea breeze which ascends 
the river, and the nights are always pleasantly 
cool. Notwithstanding its swampy surroundings 
and the luxuriance of its semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion, statistics establish the fact that it is one of 
tlie healthiest cities in the State. 

Among the more prominent buildings are the 
Court-house, Odd Fellows', Masonic, GoaA Tem- 
plars' and Pioneer Halls ; die Cliristian Brothers' 
College, the Churches, Schools and the Capitol. 
The grammar school building is a credit to the 
educational structures of the State, and attracts 
attention from visitors second only to the Capitol. 
The Pioneers are an association of CaJifor- 
nians who arrived prior to January, 1850. Their 
hall has an antiquarian value— especially in a 
very accurate register of important events extend- 
ing back to A. D. 1650. Another association, 
the Sons of the Pioneers, will become the heirs 
of these valuable archives, and perpetuate the 
association. Gec^aphical convenience and nat- 
ural advantages have given to the city 



The State Capitol.— This is the most 
attractive object to visitors. It cost nearly 
$2,500,000. It stands at the west and thrice ter- 
raced end of a beautiful park of eight blocks, 
extending from L to N street, and from Tenth 
to Fourteenth street. Back of the Capitol, but 
within the limits of the park and its beautiful 
landscape gardening, are the State Printing 
Office and the State Armory. 

The main entrance to the Capitol is opposite 
M street. The edifice was modeled after the 
old Capitol at Washington and has the same 
mossiveness, combined with admirable propor- 
tions, and rare architectural perfection and 
beauty. Its front is 320 feet and height 80 feet, 
above which the lofty dome rises to 220 feet, and 
is then surmounted by the Temple of Liberty, 
and Powers' bronze statue of California. The 
lower stoiy is of granite, the other two of 

Ascending by granite steps, which extend 80 
feet across ftie front, we reach the portico with 
ten massive columns. Passing throi^h this, we 
stand in the lofty rotunda, 72 feet in diameter. 
The chambers and galleries are finished and fur- 
nished in richness and el^^ance befitting the 
Golden State. The doors are of walnut and 
California laurel, massive and elegant. The 
State library has 35,000 volumes. The great 
dome is of iron, supported by 24 fluted Corin- 
thian columns and 24 pilasters. Rising above 
this is a smaller dome supported by 12 fluted 
Corinthian pillars. 

The beauty of the whole is equaled in but 
few of Uie public buildings in the country, and 
the Califorma laurel with its high polish adds no 
httle to the charm. The steps leading to the top 
of the outer dome are easy, except for persons of 
delicate health, and the view to be gained on a 
clear day, will amply repay any exertion. The 
extended landscape is incomparably lovely. 
You are in the center of the great Sacramento 
Valley, nearly 450 miles long by 40 wide, where 
fertile soil and pleasant clime have contributed 
to make one of the loveliest pictures to be seen 
from any capitol in the world. 

Just beneath lies a city with many beautiful 
residences, half concealed in the luxuriant ver- 
dure of semi-tropical trees. Lovely gardens 
enlarged into highly cultivated farms — then, 
wide extended plains, on which feed thousands 
of cattle and sheep, groves of evergreen oat, 
lone, winding rivers, and landlocked Mys, white 
with the sails of commerce, and along the east- 
ern horizon stretch the ni^ed Sierras, with 
their lines of arid foot hills, perpetual verdure, 
and snowy summits, shining lite white sum- 
mer clouds in a clear blue sky. 

On the west the Coast Range limits the vision 
with its indistinct and hazy hues, out of which 
the round top of Mount Diablo is quite dis- 
tinct, Southward, the eye takes in the valley of 
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the San Joaquin, (pronounoed, Wah-keeu), with 
its rapidly populating plains. 

In 1850, a fire left only one house standing, 
where are now 21 of the principal business 
blocks, and in 1854, a second fire nearly de- 
stroyed the eity, after which lumber was scarce 
at JoOO a thousand. 

In the winter of 1851-2, a flood covered the 
whole eity, and led to the construction of levees, 
which were afterward enlarged. Part of the 
city, too, was raised above high-water mark. 
Ten years later a flood occurred, with from 
eight to ten feet of water in all the parts of the 
city not raised, and flooding the first stories of 
all houses and stores. In the winter of 1875-6, 
the river was three inches higher than ever be- 
fore known, yet the city was perfectly safe. 

As a distiibuting point, the oommei-cial ad- 
vantages of the city are second only to San 
Francisco, Freight by the Overland route is 
here 3tfui.ed nortn or south. Merchants of Ne- 
vada, Northern California and Utah secure their 
fi-eight. from this point with less charges and 
greater despatch than from San Francisco, and 
all shipments to the mountains or beyond, must 
go through this gate. Fruit from the foot hills, 
of choicer flavor than that grown in the warmer 
valleys, and vegetables, enormous and abundaat, 
from the rich ^uvial soU of the rivers, concen- 
trate here to sujiply the dwellers from the Sierras 
eastward. During the summer of 1875 the aver- 
^;e weekly shipment, of fruit alone, to the East, 
was 400 tons. 

The industries that already give the city 
prominence, and not directly connected with the 
railroad, are more than can be mentioned. 
Among them are the Capital Woolen Mills, sev- 
erid carrij^e, w^on and furniture factories, 
several flouring-mills, one of which, the Pioneer, 
is the largest in the State, with capacity for pro- 
ducing 600 barrels of flour and 950 tons of barley 
per day, boiler, general iron and brass works. 
Wineries are permanently established and pro- 
ductive. 

Beet Sugaf — is manufactured about three 
miles from the city. The works were erected at 
a cost of $275,000, and 1,450 acres of land are in 
use for the factory. Ninety tons of beets can be 
used, per day, yielding about 13 1-2 per cent, of 
saccharine matter, while the refuse is mixed 
witl) other feed and used to fatten cattle. 

This promises to become one of the chief in- 
. dustries of California, and the only occasion 
where the descriptive powers of Mr. NordhofE 
seem to have failed him, was in the presence 
of the machinery of the Johnson process used in 
this manufacture. 

The sugar-beet does not grow to enormous 
size, hut the mangel-wurzel continues to grow, 
summer and winter, until it attains enormous 
size. Southern California is said to have pro- 
duced one of 1,100 pounds, and a farmer of So- 



noma County, had one (not considering the top), 
three feet above tlie ground. We believe lie 
fenced around it, lest a cow should get inside of 
it and eat out the heart. 

The city has a paid Fire Department, and 
five nevrspapers — the Dailt/ and Weekti/ Record- 
Union, theilaiiy and Weekly Bee, The Sacramento 
Valley Agricvilwalist (weekly), Sacramento Jour- 
nal (German tri-weekly), and The Weekly Res- 
eve, the oi^an of the I. 0. G. T. 

Sacramento is also an important railroad cen- 
ter, second only to San Francisco. Here is the 
practical terminus of the California and Oregon 
Eailroad, which uses the main track of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad to Koseville, and is com- 
pleted 170 miles north, to Eedding. At Eedding, 
daily sti^e connection is made for Koseburg, Or., 



four days ; Fare, $55.00, gold. 

The California Pacific runs to Vallejo, 60 
miles, at the head of San Pablo Bay, immedi- 
ately north of, and connected with San Fran- 
cisco Bay. At Vallejo, steamers connect^ twice 
a day, for San Francisco. The whole distance 
is 83 miles. Davbville, Woodland, Knight's 
Lauding, Vacavilte and the Napa Valley, are 
reached by this road. 

Here, too, is the tenninus of the Sacramento 
Valley Eailroad, the oldest in the State. The 
river, also, affords a pleasant route, either to 
Northern California, or to San Francisco. 

On the upper Sacramento, steamers of light 
draft ascend 240 miles to Red Bluff, or M the 
Feather Kiver, from its junction with the Sacra- 
mento, 65 miles to Marysville, at the confluence 
of the Yuba and Feather Rivera. 

Below the city an active trade is carried on 
with steamers and sloops. The California Steam 
Navigation Company have a daily line of steam- 
ers leaving Sacram.ento at ten o'clock A. M., and 
reaching San Francisco about six p. m. The 
distance is 108 miles. The river does not pre- 
sent the picturesque scenery of the Hudson, cut 
the tourist will be interested at every point, 
whether as he looks out over the rich lands 
awaiting reclamation, or the thriving villages 
and fei-tile fields on either side, or the islands 
well protected by high and broad levees. The 
spacious bays — Suisun, San Pablo, and San 
Francisco — afford a series of views, in which 
the interest is like a good novel, increasing to 
the end. Mount Diablo is nearly always in 
view. You pass the United States Arsenal at 
Benicia, once the rival of San Francisco, and 
through the Stnuts of Carquinez. The United 
States Navy Yard, on Mare Island, overlooked by 
Uie town of Vallejo, and the beauty of the ap- 
proach to San Francisco, noticed more at length 
in connection with the California Pacific Eail- 
road, will amply compensate for the difference in 
time between the all-raU route via Stockton and 
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the river. The river-boats, however, are not run 
with the reguiarity of the trains, nor are they as 
large and comfortable as they were a few years 
ago. 

Leaving Sacramento on the Central Pacific 
EaUroad, formerly the Western Pacific, we 

Brighton, — IM miles from San Francisco, 
where the Sacramento Talley Railroad leaves 
the main track. Thb road extends to Folsom, 
22 mite^ where it connects with the Sacramento 
Valley and Flacerville Railroad, to Shingle 
Springs 36 miles, whence daily stages leave for 
Flacerville, 58 miJes from Sacramento. The old 
town of Brighton was on the Sacramento River 
opposite the present station, and on the old 
Flacerville road. 

At the farm-houses along the country roads, 
you notice numerous windmills, of various sizes 
and styles, whirling away to fill reservoirs for 
household wants, or irrigate the vineyards or 
orchards and gardens, if any there be. They are 
conunon in all the valleys and plains of Cali- 
fornia, and numerous in the cities. The sobri- 
quet of Stockton is the " Windmill City." 

About California farms there is usually no 
garden. Perhaps a few v^etables are raised 
during the winter. In some localities certain 
fruits or vegetables do not grow well, and the 
farmer who has twenty or a hundred head of 
horses, before his gang-plows, or harvesting his 
wheat or barley, has no time for gardening and 
prefers to depend upon the daily visits of the 
V^etable w^on as well as the butcher. And 
amongour cosmopolitan people, the only class we 
lack ia the farming women of the Mohawk Val- 
ley, or the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Florin — is 131 miles from San Francisco, 
a flag station — sidetrack, store and post-office. 
The hard pan is near the surface, and therefore 
but little moisture retained from the most 
copious winter rains. Trees cannot send down 
their roots until this hard pan is broken through 
for them. 
■ Mk Grove,— ViZ miles from San Francisco. 
In early days the hunter here could find large 
game without visiting Shasta, Tulare Lake or 
the mountains. At the old hotel the sign of the 
elk horns invited the traveler, su^esting him a 
dish that even then was seldom seen. Beyond, 
on the right hand, is some of the best soil in the 
State in the low lands, comprising the delta of 
the Sacramento, Mokelumne and San Joaquin 
Rivers. There are Presbyterian and Methodist 
Episcopal Churches in the viU^e. 

McConnett's, — 119 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, on the banks of the Cosumne River, a 
stream like all others in California, turbid in 
winter, and an empty channel in summer. 

In California the name "ranche" (a contrac- 
tion of the Spanish rancho, which is primarily 
the rude lodging-place of herdsmen, or an estab- 



lishment for raising horses and cattle), has 
almost superseded the " kacienda" or farm. Mc- 
Connell's Ranche is, however, devoted largely to 
Stock i-aising, and on it are kept the finest 
imported thorough-bred merino sheep. Sheep 
raising b among the most profitable pursuits in 
the State, and l£e woolen manufactures of Cali- 
fornia are unequaled in whatever line they have 
hitlierto sought to excel. 

Offfl— isll2 miles from San Francisco. The 
Centra] Pacific Company are now building a 
branch road to the coal mines at lone City. 
Daily stages connect Gait and lone, Sutter 
Creek, Jackson and Mokelumne Hill, and dur- 
ing the summer proceed to the Calaveras Grove 
of Big Trees, 30 miles from Mokelumne Hill. 

lone City — is in a prosperous mining and 
farming r^ion, and has recently received new 
life from the development of large coal fields. 

SiMer Creelc, — on this stage route, is 31 
miles from Gait, and ranks next to Grass Valley 
in Nevada County, as a quartz mining locality. 
Here is the fanmus Amador or Hayward Mine, 
where the excavations are now made several hun- 
dred feet below the level of the sea. It has been 
one of the richest mines in the St,ate, and pro- 
duces about $700,000 annuaUy. With irrigation, 
fruit growing and agriculture succeed well. 

tfuckaon — was formerly rich in placer mines, 
but the prosperous mining interests of today 
are in quartz. The soil and climate combine to 
produce fruit unexcelled in the State, and large 
quantities of wine and brandy are made. 

Moketumtie Hill—h 41 miles from Gait, and 
was the county-seat of Calaveras County until 
1867. It was one of the earliest mining settle- 
ments. The Gwin and other quartz mmes are 
now successfully worked. Thb route to the 
Big Trees ia traveled but little, except by tliose 
who desire to visit the towns between them and 
Gait The tourist wUl, undoubtedly, proceed to 
Stockton or Lathrop, 

^cam.i»o,— only a fl^ station. 

X,orff,-^formerIy caUed Mokelumne. A daily 
stage leaves Lodi at 2.20 p. m., for Mokelumne 
Hifl, 37 miles distant ; fare $5. 

Just before reaching the village, the Mokel- 
umne River is crossed. Lodi is one of a flour- 
ishing trio of villages. 

n^odbHdffe—is 2 miles north-west, and 

iocfc/orrff— 4 miles north. This is one of the 
best portions of the great valley, across which 
one now passes. The soil is a rich sandy loam, 
producing abundantly, and the intelligent, ener- 
getic people are surrounded with all the neces- 
sary appendages of first-class farms. The ever- 
green trees have given their name " Live Oaks," 
to a large region in this part of the valley. 

Castle — b 97 miles from San Francisco — a 
fi^ station. The Calaveras River b crossed be- 
fore reaching Stockton, but except in winter is 
only an empty channel. On either side of the 
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tobA will be seen abundant crops, or uiimistak- 
able promise of them. Mutli of the land is so 
level tliat the large fields of 100 or more acres 
caji be completely stibmei^ed from either of 
their sides. 

Ok the right, entering the town of Stockton, 
stands one of the 

Insane Asylwms — oE the State. The other, 
recently opened, is located at Napa. The 
grounds at this place comprise 130 acres, all 
under a high state of cultivation. There are 
about 1,300 inmates. The first building passed 
is the largest and most imposing, has every 
modern convenience, and is occupied by female 
inmates. The male inmates occupy the other 
buildings. 

Stockton — is 91 miles from San Francisco, 
and has a population of 12,000. It is 23 feet 
above the sea, and the county-seat of San Joa- 
quin County. It was laid out in 1348 by Captain 
Webber, who named it to commemorate Commo- 
dore Stockton's ^art in the conquest of Califor- 
nia. It is two miles from the San Joaquin Elver, 
at the head of Stockton Slough, whidi is navi- 
gable at all seasons for vessels of 250 tons. 

The heart of the town was destroyed by fire 
in 1849 and ^ain in 1851, It is laid out with 
broad streets at right angles, and has stree1>cara 
from the depot to the principal hotels and the 
Insane Asylum. "Free busses" also convey 
passengers to the Yosemite, Mansion, Grand or 
Central, all first-class hotels. The city was once 
the exclusive base of supply for a large mining 
and agricultural trade which is now diverted, yet 
the development of the country has caused a 
steady increase of its volume of business. It is 
admirably situated to control the trade of the 
whole San Joaquin Valley, but needs a ship 
canal that will enable ocean vesseJs to load at its 
wharves. 

The water supply is from an artesian well, 
1,002 feet deep, flowing 300,000 gallons of pure 
water daily, the water rising 11 feet above the 
surface of the ground. The city is lighted with 
gas and has an efficient volunteer fire <fepartmeiit. 
Two daily and weekly papers, the Stockton In- 
dependent and Evening Herald, four banks and 
lai-ge woolen, leather, wood, iron and paper fac- 
tories, wholesale and retail stores, and an exten- 
sive grain business are the foundations and 
measures of the prosperity of the city. The 
leather tanned here is considered equal to the 
best Fi-ench, and commands as high a price. 

The proximity of iron and co^ should make 
this city the Fitteburg of the Faciflc It has 
fourteen oi^anized churches, some of which 
have built houses of worship — Roman Catholics, 
Methodists, North and South, German and Col- 



Jews. Passing in the cars, nothing is set 
the better residences, of which thei'e are many. 



provided with every convenience and comfort. 
Excellent public and private schools are the 
boast of the people, for, if Califomians ever 
boast (which they never dol, they do not forget 
to speak of their schools. Masons, Odd FeUows, 
Red Men, Knights of Pythias, Hibernians, Pio- 
neers and other societies represent social and be- 
nevolent progress. Near the depot, on the left, 
may be seen the grounds of the San Joaquin 
Valley Agricultural Society. 

Seat, — The city has the best climate of the val- 
ley. The hot air of the interior is usually tem- ■ 
peredby the Seabreeze, and the nights are always 
cool. TTie hot and sickly places of California are 
never reached by the traveler. In Sacramento 
it is said to be hot in Marysville, and in Marys- 
ville, one is referred to Oroville for heat, and in 
Stockton, men say it is hot at Merced. The sim- 

gle fact is that all parts of the Great Central 
asin of California are subject to occasional 
noilh winds — the dread, at once, of man and 
beast. They usually lull at night, but continue, 
at least, three successive days. The wind hav- 
ing swept over hundreds of miles of dry and 
scorching plains, breathes as from a furnace, the 
mercury marking 110" to 120" in the shade. 
One may fancy himself in Egypt or Barbary, 
withered and fainting under blaste from the Sa- 
hara Desert. 

The origin of the name, California, is said to 
be from two Spanish words, " calknie fornalo," 
meaning a " heated furnace." Thb seems plau- 
sible. The extreme dryness of the climate, how- 
ever, enables meu and animals to endure this 
heat surprisingly. Sunstrokes are unknown. 
Eapid evaporation keeps the pores open, no 
perspiration accumulates, the skin is dry and cool, 
and a heat 20 to 30 degrees above what would 
mark an intensely heated term, in the moister 
atmosphere of the Eastern States, produces little 
exhaustion in the dry atmosphere of this central 
basin. Horses travel frequently 50 to 60 miles a 
day without injuiy, the thermometer marking 
100" or over. Stockton has not- yet attained 
the importance as a railroad center, to which her 

Cition entitles her. A narrow gau^ road to 
e City was commenced, but there is no pros- 
Seet of its early completion. The Stockton and 
opperopolis Eailroad extends easterly into Cala- 
veras and Stanislaus Counties, the main branch 
30 miles to Milton, with a branch at Peters, 15 
miles from Stockton, to Oakdale, 34 miles from 
Stockton. 

To t/w Big Trees, Calaveras Group, — 
The best route to the Calaveras Grove of Big 
Trees is via Stockton and Milton. There is 
another grove of big trees at Mariposa, which is 
best reached from Lathrop and Merced. The 
comparative inducements to visit one or the 
other, will be stated hereafter, and here will be de- 
scribed only the route from Stockton to the Calar 
veras Grove. Cars leave Stockton at 12.35 p. m.. 
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for Milton ; stages leave Milton at 2.45 p. m., and 
reach Murphy's at 7 p. m., where the first night 
is spent. 

The Grove, 15 miles from Murphy's, is reached 
the next day at 11 a. M., and those who desire 
can leave at 3 p. m. the same day, and return to 
Marphy's for the second night. On the following 
day one may reach San Francisco, or go to Gar- 
rote, 45 miles from the Yosemite Valley. To 
visit the Calaveras Grove and Yosemite VallCT by 
thb route requires 145 miles of staging. This 
route to the Yosemite Valley via Milton, is called 
the Big Oak Flat, or Hutchiag's Route, the 
former name from a local point on the road, and 
the latter after the man vfho in past years did 
more than any other to make the Yosemite Valley 
known, and by vfhose untiring energy the stage 
road to it was opened. It is one of three routes 
b^ which the valley is reached without horseback 
riding. It is the shortest route from Stockton 
or San Francisco, but it requires more staging 
than the other two. To go directly to the valley 
by this route, one leaves Stockton for Milton 
at 12.35 p. M., and spends tbe night at Chinese 
Camp, 23 miles from Milton, reaching the valley 
theseconddayafter,at2p.M. For the other three 
routes to the valley, see Lathrop, the next 
station. The decision whether to visit the Cala- 
veras or the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, sub- 
stantially determines the route taken to and 
from the valley. The considerations that enter 
into this decision are as follows : There are 
seven known groves of big trees. Of liese 
only the Calaveras and Mariposa have accommo- 
dations for tourists, are easOy accessible and con- 
venient to other points so as to be visited in eom- 
faratively little time and without large expense. 
t b true, that the Tuolumne and M^ied Groves 
are directly on different routes to the vaUey, but 
the number of trees in these is small, and their 
size is not great. In the Tuolumne there are 
but ten, the largest only 2i feet in diameter. In 
both the Calaveras and Mariposa Groves are pros- 
trate trunks one-sixth larger than the largest 
living trees, which enable one to realize, as can- 
not be done by looking at and walking round 
living trees, the enormous size of these forest 
giants. As the tourist will probably see one of 
these two groves it may be well to note for him 
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Tlie largest tree yet known in any of the 
groves is on King's Kiver, 40 miles from Visalia, 
and is 44 feet in diameter. 



The Calaveras Grove was the first discovered, 
the first opened to tourists, has been long and 
well known, has a first-class hotel directly at the 
edge of the grove, where a summer vacation may 
be pleasant^ passed ; the trees all the while 
growing on the visitor in size and beauty, as 
Niagara does on him who tarries there. 

Mvate teams for either the big trees or the 
valley, or both, may be had at Stockton, Milton, 
or Merced, but unless one's time isabsolutely un- 
limited, the public conveyance is to be chosen. 
By relays of horses these nurrj one over the dry 
plains, and once in the midst of the charming 
scenery of the foot hills, one can tariy at pleas- 

The most notable trees in the Calavera-s group 



The Father (if Ike Forol, wMch n: 
longtli, 110 feel in circumference. 
Motberof the Forett,— 321 feet hlgb 



] feet in clrcum- 



Pclde of tiie Forest, . ■lie feet high, I 

TJjroB Grace 29S feet high, ) 

Husband and Wife, . 2S2 feet hlSh. • 

" '■^-- . . 33(1 feet 1 ' 

Id Bachelor," ■' 
Guardians." 

L»tlvrop, — 83 miles from San Francisco. 
Lathrop has a fine hotel, erected by the railroad 
company, and is the junction of the Visalia 
Division of the Central Pacific Kailroad, which 
runs southward to Goshen. There is a round- 
house for sis engines — and a California Grizzly, 
caught when a cub, in 1870, in the Coast Kange. 
Southern Facific RwUroad. 

This connects at Goshen with the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, and forms a through route from 
San Francisco to Log Angeles, 444 miles in twen- 
ty-seven hours' time. A gap of 93 miles string 
between Caliente and San Fernando, will soon 
be closed by the completion of the railroad, and 
by mid-summer over 600 miles o£ the Southern 
Pacific RaUroad will be completed and in opera- 
tion. (Fare, San Francisco to Los Angeles, $20.) 
This is also the quickest route to Arizona. Stages 
leave present terminus of Southern Pacific every 
other day, Sundays not excepted. This road 
penetrates the entire lei^h of the 

San Joaquin VaUey, — and will cross the 
great plains of Southern California. This great 
valley has the Sierra Nevada on the east, and 
the Coast Range on the west, is about 250 miles 
long, and from 20 to 150 miles wide. The area 
is 25,000 square miles. The greater portion of 
the land is a sandy loam, easily tilled. There 
are but few trees, but the farmers have begun to 
plant extensively. Frequent patehes of the 
black, tenacious, alluvial soil, caDed adobe are 
found, in which the sun cracks, visible during 
summer, faintly suggest earthquakes. A hun- 
dred miles of wheat fields may be seen in the 
valley, broken only by roads and fences. 
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This immense valley, with a surrounding belt 
of timber for lumber and fuel, coal, iron, and the 
precious metals bordering it, adapted for grow- 
ing the grains and fruits of two zones, is des- 
tined to nave a teeming population and fabulous 
wealth. Irrigation will supply the lack of sum- 
mer rains when needed. The summer tour- 
ist will be struck with the absence of all 
sod, and long for the refreshing sight of it once 
more. As it exists in the Eastern States, it is 
unknown in California, except where carefully 
nurtured. The beautiful mantle of green that 
covers the earth, in winter and spring, is here 
turned to hay without any ai-tiflcid!^ process. 
The juices of the grass are stored, the seeds 
ripened, and tho roots die, and seeds sprout 

Alfalfa, a species of clover is, however, an ex- 
ception. Its roots, sometimes aji inch in di- 
ameter, penetrate to a depth of 12 or more feet, 
and draw moisture from unseen springs. Several 
crops of hay may be cut from it in one season, 
and the quantity produced from an aere is almost 
fabulous. Ten years ago not a head of wheat 
was produced in Stanislaus County, one of the 
counties of tiiis valley, and now it is the chief 
wheat-producing county in the State. 

To the Yosemite. 

There are several small stations between Lath- 
rop and Merced. Modesto, at the crossing of the 
Tuolumne River, is the only town of importance. 
It is surrounded by a ridi agi'icultural region, 
is a county-seat, with about 2,S00 inhabitants, 
and has a grain warehouse, owned by the 
railroad, a quarter of a mile in JeiuiJi. 

jfercerf.— 57.3 miles from Lathrop, illus- 
trates Californian growth and progress. The 
first building was erected in 1872, and in two 
years there were not less than 1,500 residents. 
The railroad company have erected at this point, 
one of the finest and most commodiotis hotels in 
the State outside of San Francisco. There are 
several churches and a number of public build- 
ings, but the chief importance of the place to 
the tourist, is as the point of departure of stages 
for the 

YosemUe Valley, — There are two "all 
wagon " roads, the Mariposa and the Couiter- 
ville. Leaving San Francisco after business 
hours, at 4p.m.; Lathrop at 8.15 p.m.; one 
reaches Merced at 10.35 P. m., and passes the 
night. The next morning there is a stage at 6 
A. M., Coulterville Route, and at 7 a. M.,l>y the 
Mariposa. There will be 12 hours staging on 
either route, and one will then be ready to en- 
joy the rest of the mountain stillness, and the 
refreshment of its pure cool air. 

On the Mariposa Route, the night is spent at 
Clark's Ranche, only five mOes from, the Mari- 
posa Grove of Big Trees, and 22 miles from the 
hotels in the vaUey. The grove may be visited in 



the morning, andthe same day at 1 p. M.one may 
leave for the valley via Lispiration or Glacier 
Point, arriving at ti p, m. ; but this is too much 
to accomplish satisfactorily in one day, and the 
hour of arrival in the valley will be too late to 
enjoy the beauty of the Bridal Veil Fall when 
passing it. A day is none too long to wander 
and wonder amid the BigTrees. It is wiser, 
therefore, \a leave Clark's m the morning, and 
reach the valley about 2 p. m. 

By a new road from Clark's to Glacier Point, 
it is possible to see the most prominent points 
of interest and spend only one night in the val- 
ley. The other road, entering oy Inspiration 
Point, passes the Bridal Veil, El Capitan, the 
Cathedral Rocks and Spires, the Three Brothers, 
and Sentinel Dome to one of the hotels, opposite 
tho Yosemite Falls. Having taken all these 
points of interest on the way, one may make an 
early start in the morning to Mirror Lake, Ver- 
nal and Sevada Falls, Glacier Point, Sentinel 
Dome and back to Clark's, and next day return 
to Merced. Taking this route,in four days from 
the railroad without retracing one's steps, the 
entire length of the valley is visited, also Mari- 
posa Gtovc. One has looked up to the summit 
of the high, towering cliffs, and from above 
gazed down into the deeply eroded ravine, or far 
away at the high Sierras, listened to the falling 
waters, rambled at will among the giants of the 
forest, and over and over again reveled in looking 
into the pure depths of the purest mountain 
atmosphere. 

No improvement on this route is possible. 
Every minute of time is delightfully occupied to 
the best advantage. One may, and should, if 
possible, linger in the valley to visit the South 
Dome, the Cloud's Rest, the foot of the Upper 
Yosemite, and take in gradually the growing 
wonders of (he place. It will pay well to go 
twice, OF more, over the same groimd ; or at least 
from Sentinel Dome one may descend again to 
the hotels in the valley, and thence leave it by 
either of the three routes. 

By the Coulterville Route, after leaving Merced 
in the morning and passing through the towns of 
Sndling and Coulterville, Dudley's Ranche is 
reached for the first night. The valley is reached 
next day at 5 p. m. ; passing into it along the 
foaming river, as it rushes out the narrow canou 
below the valley proper, the Bridal Veil is on the 
opposite side of the river, but too distant to see 
its rainbow, or appreciate its peculiar charms. 

El Capitan, and all other features of interest 
spoken of on the Mariposa Route, are also passed. 
By this Coulterville Route, , Bower's Cave is 
passed, and a fine view is obtained from Pilot 
Peak. The cave is an immense and picturesque 
cra^ or sink in the solid limestone of the mount- 
ain top, into which one may descend to an irreg- 
ular bottom about a hundred feet square, in one 
corner of which is a small and beautiful lake. 
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By both routes Meroed ia reached at night on the 
fourth day after leaving for the valley, or later 
according to the time spent there. The cars 
leave at 6 A. M., for Lathrop. 

We distinctly advise travelers not to return 
the same way as they entered the valley, but 
always choose a different route. Likewise in 
horseback rides, always return to the valley from 
Glacier Point, or other points, and from there 
take the st;^. There ai-e three good hqtels in 
the Yosemite, Black's, Leidig'a and Walsh k 
Coulter's, all which are comfortable. Board, 
13.50 gold per day. 

Mep^ises.—'th'} expense of a trip to the 
Yosemite will be as follows r Kailroad fare to 
Merced and return, $15 ; board one week, at $3.50 
gold, J2i.50; stage fare Merced fo valley and 
returning by different routes, say $40; horses and 
guides, say 4 days, |3 per day, |12. Total, $91.50. 

As to the merits of the different stage routes, 
we can only say that it is preferable fo enter the 
Yosemite via Inspiration Point, Mariposa and 
Clark'9 ; especially in hot days, this route lias 
most shade. The st^e route from Milton is the 
longest. Parties with ladies will find it desirable 
to enter via Mariposa and return via Coulterville. 
Of the Yosemite hotels, Leidi^s is reputed to 
furnish the best table and eating, Black's best 
rooms, and Walsh & Coulter's the best location 
near Yosemite Falls. The best season for visit- 
ing Yosemite is from May 1st to July 15. Later 
than this the falls will be 'diy, or have but slight 
volum.e of water. 

Tickets for the Yosemite, by any route, or to 

■ go by one and return by another, may be had at 

Lathrop, or at i New Montgomery street, San 



San Joaquin Bridge,— "IS miles from San 
Francisco, is a station at the railroad cro! 
the San Joaquin River. The channel is 
west side, and in high water the country is over- 
flowed for miles up and down the river, reaching 
back from it almost to Bantas, the next station. 

Bamtas, — 74 miles from San Francisco, and 
30 feet above tide-water, is named for an old 
family resident here. Stages leave at 10.50 a. 
M., for San Joaquin City, 10 miles. Grayson, 20 
miles, Mahoney's, 35 miles, and HDl's Ferry, 40 
miles. Through fare, 13.50. About midway 
between this and the next station, a railroad has 
been commenced to rim to Oakland via Antioch, 
Martinez, San Pablo and Berkley, thus avoiding 
the heavy grades of the Coast Range. To the 
right of Bantas, down the San Joaquin River, or 
the branch called " Old River " is a vast extent 
o£ lowland, overflowed in June, by the melting 
snows of the Sierra Nevadas, and during most 
of the rainy season. 

After the water passes off, flowers spring up, 
and tiie button willow blooms, affording excel- 
lent bee-pasture. From the first of July to the 
first of November, a single swarm of bees will 



often gather 100 lbs. of honey. Those who take 
care of the bees also take quinine with the 
honey to cure the "chills." Thb ia believed to 
be the extent of their acquaintance with "Bit- 
ter-sweet." Hundreds of acres of floating land 
here rise and fall with the water. 

Ellis, — 69 miles from San Francisco, and 76 
feet elevation, another village which bustles in 
the midst of vast wheat fiflds, during seasons 
following a wet winter, and sleeps under vast 
disappointments during other years. 

Thia " West Side " of the San Joaqiiin River, 
was supposed, for many years, to be worthless. 
The old Spaniards left it out of their ranches 
except when a few square miles or leagues were 
taken in for the sake of securing a convenient 
" loma " as a landmark. In 1840-50, as the 
gold-digger urged his mule, weU laden with 
tent, bedding, pan and rocker, and three 
months' provisions, his heart full of expectation 






ofa . 

of the " Southern 1 

gladdened by a lake ■ of bri^t water r 

" trail " only a mile ahead. He saw white sails, 

waves chasing each other, and trees on the shores 

reflected from their bosom. He expected soon 

to camp in the grateful shade, and slake his 

burning thirst wiSi the cool water. The white 

sails bounded away, antelope-like, across the 

burning plains, for alas I it was only a mirage — 

an emblem of his expected wealth. Even now 

many are deluded in seeing the distant water 

and green trees beyond. 

The soil of this once desert r^on, now pro- 
duces the best of wheat, when the rains are 
abundant, but from its peculiar position on the 
north-cast of the Coast Range, the necessary 
rain is often wanting, A local adage is " evei-y 
seven years a crop " — worse than ancient Egypt's 
famine. But the land-ownei-s are moving to 
construct a ditch SO feet wide and 300 miles 
long, to irrigate the entire valley on the west 
side of the river, and serve for ti-ansporting ti:e 
produce to the tide-water of Suisun Bay. Once 
accomplished this almost desert land, will easily 
support a population of 3,000,000. 

Fourteen miles south-west from this station is 
Corral Hollow or Pass, in the mountain range, at 
the head of which are extensive coal mines, to- 
ward which a branch railroad ext«nda five miles. 
Here an extra engine is taken to overcome the 
steep grade of the Livermore Pass, in the Mount 
Diablo Range. 

JlfedMifflj/,— 64 miles from San Francisco, and 
356 feet above the searlevel, was formerly called 
"Zinc House," from the only building in this 
hilly region, made of zinc a material used fre- 
quently as a substitute for lumber, then scarce 
and difficult to transport. The rolling hills are 
extensively farmed with varied success. The place 
has but a small population. From this station the 
traincoila rapidly around the points of hills, across 
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high embankments, and through deep cut-s, the 
engine often seen from the car window like the 
fimy head of a huge serpent. 

The soil ia coarse sand and gravel, the finer 
particles of which, and vegetation, too, it seenia, 
have been blowii away hy the trade-winds, which, 

Sent up by the long range, rush with concentrated 
iiry over the summit of the pass, and sweep 
down with devastating force into the vacuum on 
the heated plains. 

Suddenly the train enters a tunnel, 1,116 feet 
long, the only one between Sacramento and San 
'^ ' o, and is in total darkness for two 



Diablo Range, 66 miles from San Francisco, 
and 740 feet above the level of the sea. The 
traveler will see numerous gray squirrels stand- 
ing erect at the entrance to their homes. They 
are about as lar^ as the fox-squirrel of the East- 
ern States, live in villages of their own, are the 
pest of the farmer, have increased since the land 
has been cultivated, and lay the grain fields 
under a tribute far heavier than the rent. It is 
a remarkable fact that both birds and squirrels 
have increased in variety and numbers a31 over 
the cultivated regions of the State since 1850, 
As the train descends into Livei'more Valley, a 
truly picturesque scene is presented. The level 
valley, in form a square 12 miles across, with 
many narrow extensions far info the mountains, 
is spread out before one in full view, with rolling 
hiDs on all sides, except the west, vshere rises an 
abrupt, tree-clad mountain. 

On the right, across the low hills, green with 
live oaks, may now be seen Mt. Diablo, not as 
before, a blue dome, but a real mountain, with 
deep gorges in its sides, covered with chaparral, 
and capped usually with gray mbts. 

It is an Indian I^end that this country, west 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, was once cov- 
ered with water, and the top of this mountain 
then a little island. At that period, says the 
legend, the devU was there imprisoned by the 
waters for a long time, and, therefore, great pros- 
perity and quiet resulted to mankind; hence 
his name was given to it. However the name 
may have been first given, it now clings to it in 
Spanish form. 

The western portion of this valley contains 
hundreds of acres of the best hind in the SUte, 
much of it moist, vegetable laud, in the midst of 
which is a lake of fresh water, near which are 
natural flowing wells. From these the creek de- 
rives its name " Las Posim " — L e., little wells. 

Much of the eastern ^t of the valley is cov- 
ered, to a great depth, with small, angular stones, 
mixed with clay, and the region was thought to 
be useless, but it now produces the finest of 
wheat. 

Fram Altamont, it is 8.1 miles to 

l,ivei'more,-^7 miles from San Francisco. I 



This is a live town, 485 feet above tide-water, 
with 1,000 inhabitants, a seminary of learning, 
beautifully nestled amid sturdy oaks, a Presby- 
terian and a Catholic chureh, a steam mill, news- 
paper, saloons, stores, and several large ware- 
houses. Nine miles south, and at the head of 
Corral Hollow, are five veins of good coal yield- 
ing 100 tons per day, and six miles from the town 
another vein has been opened, . These are prob- 
ably an extension of the Mount Diablo Coal 
fields which have been worked for many years. 
Six and one-tenth miles down the valley is 

Pleaaanton, — 41 miles from San Francisco, 
353 feet above the sea, a vill^e of 300 inhab- 
itants, with several stores, a large warehouse, an 
abundance of good water, and a rich, beautiful 
country on the north connecting with other val- 
leys, and extending to Martinez at the head of 
the Straits of Carquinez. This region, now Liv- 
ermore Valley, was formerly called Amador Val- 
ley, from its original owner, and was an inland 
sea. In 1836, lUr. Livermore found the bones of 
a whale on the surface of the ground, near the 
town which bears his name. The vertebrse lay 
in order with the ribs scattered about like the 
rails of a " worm " fence. Abalone shells are 
also found in quantities near the old ranche 
house. Beantiful variegated wild pansies, the 
lupin and California poppy have taken the place 
of sea weeds. 

In June may be seen, near Pleasanton, high 
above the grain, the yellow blossoms of the black 
mustard. In former years it stood 12 feet high, 
and so thick that it was dif&cult to foree one's 
way through it. To 

j!»w»«rf,— (Sun-yole) 36 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, the tram dashes down the narrow valley of 
the Alasal Creek, 5.2 miles, amid pleasing scen- 
ery, and relics of the Mexican and Indian civili- 
zation of California. On the ri^ht is the Contra 
Costa Range of Coast Mountains, so called be- 
cause opposite the Coast Range, near and north 
of San Francisco. It is only a few miles acioss 
to the San Jose (San Ho-zaj) Valley, where the 
train will [^ss in an opposite direction. Sunol 
Valley, a mile wide and three miles long, is souUi 
of this station. Seven miles above tiiis is the 
Calaveras VaUey, containing 1,500 acres — the 

goposed site of a vast reservoir to supply San 
rancisco with water in future years. The 
mountains about these valleys are extensive 
sheep and cow pastures, covert with wild oats. 
The road passes down the canon of the Ala- 
meda Creek and over three fine bridges, yet 
winding with the canon, steep mountoins on 
both sides, dressed in green or parched with sum- 
mer heat; the bracing aea breezes, and the 
knowledge that in an hour and a half the cars 
will reach the bay, revive the spirits of the 
traveler. Soon a scene of wide extended 
beauty is to burst on his vision — the San Jose 
Valley, the Bay of San Francisco, the Serratod 
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Mountains that turn back the ocean tides of 
8,000 miles tvftvel, and all around him, as he 
hurries on to the great city, a garden spot more 
and more variegated with the choicest fruits and 
flowers, and abundant in homes of luxury and 
ease. From Sunol it ia 6.4 miles to 

■ ^«e«,— 30 miles from San Francisco, 88 feet 
above tide-water. Here are a store, hotel, ware- 
house and mill. A st^e runs from all trains to 
CentreviUc, three miles distant. Here is the 
junction of the San Jose Branch of the Central 
Pacific Kailroad. This branch passes through 

WaMnglon Comers, the seat ot a flourishing 
college, under Rev. S. S. Harmon, and a pleasant 
village overlooking the bay, and near tlie old 
Mis/ion de San Jo*e. 

Three miles fai-ther are the Warm Springs, in 
the midst of oafc and other trees near the Aqua 
Caliente (hot water) Creek. The minerals that 
increase the value of the heated water are lime, 
sulphur, magnesia and iron. They were for- 
merly a popular resort, but are now the property 
of Governor Stanford. When his designs of 
building and beautifying are completed, it will 
be one of the most attractive of the " 



Near ITiles the Alameda Creek is turned into 
a ditch 30 feet wide, and distributed over the 
valley for irrigation, for although both the land 
and climate are moist, irrigation promotes the 
growth of fruits and vegetables called for by the 
San Francisco market 

Adjoining the south-east end of this bay, are 
20,000 acres of salt marsh, now in process of 
reclamation by dikes aad ditches. 

Through this a narrow gauge railroad has been 
built from deep water, at Dunbarton Point, eia 
Newark to Alviso, and will run thence through 
Santa Clara to Santa Crun. 

Along the east side of the bay are numerous 
salt ponds, the sea water being let in at high tide 
upon a large tract of land, when the rainy sea- 
son is over, and this repeated several times. The 
concentrated brine is theu drawn off in a planked 
reservoir, where it slowly crystallizee. 

As the train passes down 2.8 miles to Decoto, 
the eye is pleased, in April and May, by the 
mountain on the right— round, green, shaven, 
like a lawn, or its sides rich with flelda of gi-ain ; 
or yellow with lai^ patches ot buttercups, blue 
with hipin, or deep orange with the Eschscholt- 
zia, or California wild poppy, gathered, no doubt, 
far east of this point, for many a sentimental 
nosegay, in honor of the traveler's acquaintance. 
It is a flower peculiar to the north-west coast of 
America. Wild flowers are so numerous in Cal- 
ifoi'nia that often from twenty to a hundred va- 
rieties may be gathered from one spot 

0(1 the left, fte trees mark the Alameda Creek, 
flowing down to the salt land. Beyond this lies 
the Old San Jose Road, and the richest and best 
cultivated portion of the valley. At Centreville, 



half-hidden in the distance, is an Alden fniitfac- 
toiT, convenient to large orchards, and, near by, 
on tjie farm of Rev. W. W. Brier, stands the tree 
from whidi originated the thousands of acres of 
Brier's Languedoc Almond, the softahelled al- 
mond, that no traveler has ever seen excelled in 
flavor. 

The hill-sides from one to 500 feet above the 
valleys, are best adapted ^a its culture, because 
the warm air fi'om the lowlands prevents injiuy 
from frost. At 

I>ecofo,—27 miles from San Francisco, may 
be seen the Blue Gum Tree. Under favorable 
circumstances it will grow, in five years from the 
seed, to a height of 70 feet, with a circumference 
of four feet. The green wood splits readily, but 
the dry is as hard as the lignum-vit«, They 
are highly prized for a supposed tendency to 
counteract malaria, and their cultivation is rap- 
idly extending. 

Soon after leaving Decoto, Alvarado may be 
seen. It was once the county-seat of Alameda 
County. The valley land in this vicinity sells 
for ?150 to 1250 per acre, and the mountain land 
from 810 to 830. It is a peculiarity of Califor- 
nia, that the value of land is always stated sep- 
arately from improvements. 

HaywartlSf—21 miles from San Francisco, 
ia 6.3 miles from Decoto, The town is seen a 
mile to the right, on the hill, at the outlet of 
Castro Valley— rich, rolling and beautiful, and 
well watered, four miles long by two wide. Cas- 
tro Valley is named in honor of the original 
owner of tlie rauche, and Hayward's Hotel is a 
welt-known resort. 

On the hill, to the right, is seen a forest— that 
may be mistaken for evidence that these hills 
have been recently denuded of their timber. It 
is a forest of the Blue Gum Tree— 200 acres, 
pUnted by James T. Stratton. 

The town has churches, public schools, and 
the hotel, still kept by Mr. Hayward, ia a popular 
place of resort for those who seek a good and 
quiet home without removing from business in 
the city. Stages leave this station for Alvarado 
at 9.20 A. M., and i.20 p. m.; for Danville and 
Walnnt Creek at 4.20 p. M., and from all trains 
to Haywards. For many years a rMlroad ran 
from Alameda to Haywar<fe, but the track has 
been tfdcen up. 

ttweMSO,— 18 miles from San Francisco, is 
near San Lorenzo Creek, and surrounded by a 
well improved country. It is a pleasant village, 
and contains an extensive establishment for 
drying fruit on the Alden process, a store, a neat 
church edifice and the usiuil places to "take a 
drink." The land is worth 8600 per acre. The 
large building to the right on the mountain side, 
is flie Poorhouae of Alameda County, with which 
there is a farm connected. The golden sands of 
Califoniia and the absence of severe winters do 
not keep poverty and age fram every door, nor 
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does a g«iierous hospitality make public cliaiity 
unneeeaaary. 

This «ection of country is noted for its 
cherries and currants, but nearly every variety of 
fruit is extensively cultivated. One of the fine 
orchards on the right before reaehhig the sta- 
tion, has 100 acres of Almonds, and 21)0 acres of 
other fruits. The owner, Mr. William Meek, has 
constructed private water-works at an expense 
of «15,000. 

Han LeandrOf — 16 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, was formerly a couu^-seat. It has a 
population of 1,000, a large fectory for w^ons 
and gang-plows, a Presbyterian, a Catholic and 
a Metljodist Church, stores and saloons. In the 
mountains opposite, and on a creek of the same 
name, is located the reservoir of the Oakland 
water-works. The water is collected from the 
winter floods and is 65 feet deep. 

Melro»e — b 11 miles from San Francisco. Be- 
fore reaching the station and after ci'ossing the 
San Leaiidro Creek, there may be seen on the 
right, nestled in a beautiful v^e at the foot of 
the mountains, the lai^est and best apportioned 
Protestant Seminary for s^rla, to which the 
Paeiflc Coaat lays claim. The buildings were 
erected at a cost of abont 1100,000, $30,000 of 
which was contributed by pubiie-spirited indi- 
viduals. The 65 surrounding acres, with their 
oaks, sycamores, alders, willows, and laurel or 
bay tree ; the orchards, lawns and flowev-beds, the 
inspiring views, combining the fruitful plain, 
the water and the mountains beyond ; a climate, 
always stimulating to mental effort — in short, the 
correspondence of attractions and advantages, 
without and within, make this a point of intei^ 
est to all who desire to see the progress of edu- 
cation in one of nature's most gifted sjiots. 

Near the race-track on the left, are several 
buildings with large, squara chimneys, used to 
smelt and refine gold and silver, while on the right 
is a fuse factory. The town of Alameda b seen 
on the left, almost hidden by live oaks. A 
branch railroad connects it with this station, and 
the " local " trains of Oakland. 

Between Melrose and the next station, we pass 
Fruit Vale, a station on the Alameda Road, 
and a spot of surpassing loveliness. Theelegant 
lawns, and beautiful mansions are almost wholly 
concealed by the luxuriant foli^e, and amid the 
strapping of shawls and gathering of valines, 
there will be no time to waste, where only a 
glimpse of the beauty may ~be had, and 

Brooklyn — will be announced 2.3 miles 
from Meli-ose, and 9 miles from San Francisco. 
Here is the point of departure for the "local" 
trains that wilt be seen ^ain at the Oakland 
wharf. It is now East Oakland, a delightful 
suburb of San Franciseo. 

The land rises gently toward the foot hills, 
almost fi-om the water's edge. Since it has 
baijome a corporate part of the City of Oak- 



land, it has made rapid improvement in the 
opening of new and well ma^iadamized streets 
and the erection of fine residences. At this 
point there is a " local " train that passes directly 
through Oakland to Oakland Point. Before 
reaching the next station the train will cross the 
tra«k ot the Alameda Branch. This track is for 
the accommodation of local travel, and connects 
Alameda and Fruit Vale with Oakland and San 
Francisco. From the abundance of the evei^ 
green oaks, one may quickly conclude that pleas- 
ure parties will tind there a balmy retreat 
whether beneath the clear sky, or sheltered from 
the afternoon winds, and it has always been a 
popular picnic resort. On Sunday, the boats 
and trains are crowded with thousands seeking 
recreation and enjoyment there. Brooklyn is a 
splendid home resort for travelers ; the comfoi-ts 
of so nice a hotel as Tubb's are worthy of appre- 
ciation. 

OuMatuU-\& 2 miles from Brooklyn. The 
train halts at the foot of Market Sti-eet, where 
many through passengers leave it, Oakland be- 
ing really a suburb of the lai'ger citv near at 
hand, and the chosen residence of hun^-eds who 
do alt their business and spend most of their 
daytime over there. It if beautiful for situa- 
tion, and boasts a climate much preferred to 
that of San Francisco ; the trade-winds from 
the Pacific, which are fierce and cold, and often 
heavy with fog there, being much softened in 
crossing the bay. Thb has attracted many to 
make it their residence, though obliged to do 
business in San Francisco, and about 10,000 
passengers daily cross on the half-houriy and 
splendid ferry-boats, and the number of trips 
will be increased before long. The population 
of the city increases rapidly, and, a yeai- since, 
exceeded 20,000. As measures of its enterprise 
and prosperity it may be stated that 1,200 new 
buildings are to be erected in 1876, and a quar- 
ter of a million dollars expended in building a 
courtliouse and county jail. There are three' sav- 
ings banks, two national gold banks, four lines of 
horse-cai-s, three floming and four planing mills, 
an iron and a brass foundry, two potteries, one 
patent marble works, a jute, b^ factory, three 
tanneries and other establishments employing 
many mechanics. On the public schools, oE 
which Oakland is justly very proud, ueaily 
^,000 are monthly expended, and nearly a 
quarter of a million dolIaJ^ value in property is 
owned by the department. The Stale Univer- 
sity b within the city limits. Its site, which has 
been named Berkley, is on the northei"n bolder 
of the city and has a direct ferry to San Fran- 
cisco, and many families are planting themselves 
there, attraeted by its natural beauty and the ed- 
ucational and social advantages which cluster 
around it. The University is ox*n to students 
of l)oth sexes, and tuition is free. The number 
of students exceeds 200. By special law, the 
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sale of intoxicating liquors is 
forbidden, within two miles of 
this University. 

rhere are 20 churches m 
Oakland of which Iti o'nn 
louses of worship Seme of 
them are elegant and costly 
the First Pre<.bytei lan Church 
}i IS recently dedicated a new 
hurch building which cost 
th m ovpr «6O00O S^i^n 
iicwapapei's are j.ublished 
tl lec diiU the lest 
weekly 

Ihc iidcs m and iiound 

OakHnd for \anety of at 

tracti\e features aie rarelj 

''qualed Mtiij cora.e over 

fiom ban Francisco an the 

moinm^ expressly to enjoy 

this pleasure Lake Memtt, 

a bMuUful sheet of watei 

Tubb a Hotel and the Grand 

, Central Hotel both spicious 

and admiiably kept, aie 

3 anions the attnctions which 

i none fail to viyt and wi)h 

S whifh thousands have bnght 

e and happj memonea abbocio' 

S ted 

g Though incorporited is a 

^ city Oakland la thon uj;hly 

S ruial A-\nj small poition 

' of the busmess pirt aniuiid 

IS tlie chief railroad station is 

" built up solidly but everj 

□ wheie else the houses stand 

2 detached and usually sui 

rounded by a liberal expanse 

of gardens ^ai/k plat and 

shiubbery which remind one 

of an eastern village Liie 

oaks abound and f>how b^ 

their leaning o\er toward 

the east the constancy and 

strength ot the summer trade- 

winda Geraniums roses 

fuchsias callas, verbenas and 

many tropical plants and 

fljwers grow lusunanth 

never auffenng from outdoci 

winter exposuie and finding 

1 soil of Bui passing richnefcs 

nd fertility 1 luit trees de 

lelop into bearing in a third 

r half the time usually re 

quin d on the Atlantic Coast 

The city is favored with one 

rare advantage. The lail 

road company charge no lare 

on their local trains, between 

stations within the city limits. 
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These trains are half-hourly, most of the day, 
and there are iieai'i^ five miles of raihoad, . and 
eight stations within the city limits. The con- 
venience of thus ridii^ freely at all hours, can 
hardly be understood by those \vho have not ex- 

Serienced it. The line of the local road is 
irectly through the city, and only local trains 
ran upon it, all other passenger trains, and all 
freight trains taking the main road close to the 
water's edge. Of aU the suburbs of San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland is the most popular. Its growth 
exceeds that of San Francisco. The time re- 
quired to reach it from California Street, is less 
than is required to get «p-town from Wall 
Street in Mew York, and once reached, the 
merchant, weaiy with the cares of the busy day, 
may find a home with a more tropical luxuriance 
of fruit and flowers, almost the same in summer 
and winter, and scenery scarcely less picturesque 
than the banks of the Hudson afford. 

Oaklantl Point—is the last station before 
reaching the ferry. The stop is made to pass over 
the loi^ ti-eistle work with a light engine. Here 
the railroad company own about 125 acres of 
land, and have extensive buildings and repair 
shop. On their dock they remodel, or build 
their fer^-boats, the boats of the California 
Steam Navigation Company, and here the 
Western Development Company build all the 
bridges and frame aU hotels, warehouses, and 
other building for the Centi'al, California, and 
Southern Pacific Railroads. About 300 men are 
constantly employed. There is a roundhouse 
for 21 engines, and tracks for the extra pas- 
senger cars needed at this important terminus. 

A channel has been dredged out from this yard 
to the bay, which shows plainly from the cars 
on the left hand. The train now runs out on 
the trestle work, which is built out into sea water 
farther than any other in the world, and is 
the lai^est in wat«rs of this depth, and also the 
best built wooden pier in the world. It was 
built five years ^o, and when examined a year 
since, a few leredo were found in piles without 
bark ; but the strength of the pier was not appi-e- 
ciably impaired. It is 2.8 miles long. 

To protect it from fire, all the engines em- 
ployed on it are fitted with force pumps, and 
can be used as steam fire engines at a moment's 
notice. There are three slips and four piers, and 
the aggregate width of the latter is 306 feet, and 
over these an immense freight and passenger 
business is done. 

Eight sea-going ships can be loaded with grain 
simultaneously. Nearly all the lumber for the 
whole treeless region in Southera California, now 
reached by the railroad, is loaded from vessels 
at thb wharf. Wagons and carriages crossing 
between Oakland and San Francisco come over 
one of these piers to the ferry-boat at present; 
but it involves risk to horses, vehicles, and their 
), and the company are building feiTy- 



boats to run by San Antonio Creek directly to 
Oakland, by which all teams will be ferried be- 
tween the two cities, and the increasing passen- 
ger traffic have the additional ti'acks now needed. 
Freight cars cross from this wharf to the im- 
mense freight depot at the foot of Fourth Street 
in San Francisco, and a boat is building to carry 
at once 20 loaded freight cars and 20 car loads 
of cattle. 

There is fine angling, chiefly for smelt, from 
these wharves. Four or five of these fish may be 
caught at a single cast. Within two years, east- 
ern salmon have been placed in these waters, and 
occasionally these are caught. California salmon 
do not l^e the hook, because people and fish are 
sharp on this side of the Continent. 

At Oakland wharf, passengers and b^gage 
are transferred to the spacious and elegant ferry- 
boats, on which hackmen and hotel-ruuners will 
be sure to speak for themselves. 

The distance from the end of the wharf across 
the water to the ferry-house in San Francisco is 3.4 
miles, and is ordinarily made in fifteen minutes. 
When the wind is blowing, none but the most 
ru^ed persons should venture to stand outside 
the cabin; but if it is practicable to gain the 
view, there are many points of great interest. 
"■ ■ " 'igiits 

wide extent by day, produces at once an impres- 
sion of its greatness. 

Itay of San Francisco. — The bay is lai^e 
enough to float the navies of the world, and 
beautified by a rare combination of island, 
mountain, ci^ and plain. On the right, pass- 
ing to San Francisco, and near the wharf, is 
Goat Island, a military reservation, and the sub- 
ject of considerable citation in Congress. The 
quarters of the officers and men are seen on the 
east side, and on tlie south end is a fog-bell and 
whistle that are often called into requisition. 
The Golden Gate proper is north, or to the right 
of the city — five miles long and about a mile 

It is strongly fortified at various points. Al- 
catraz, a naval station, is an island at the end of 
the gate and entrance to the bay, and commands 
the whole passage from the ocean. 

Angel Island, north of Alcatraz, is another 
military reservation, well fortified. North-west 
of this may be seen the towering peak of Mount 
Tamalpais, the highest near the city. On the 
right, one may look north to the San Pablo Bay, 
and behind him see classic Berkley, Oakland, 
and Alameda, with the Coast Hills in the back- 
ground. South, the view extends over the bay 
toward San Jose, and everywhere, except where 
the city stands and through the Golden Gate, 
it is shut in by mountains. 

The trade-winds and fogs are shut out from 
California by the Coast Range, the fogs not ris- 
ing above 1,000 feet, and when they sweep down 
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tho coast, drive thi-ougli the Golden Gate with 
peut-up fury. The heated interior makes a fun- 
nel of this passage and creates a demand for the 
lace sbawi and seal-skin sacque on the same day. 

The ferry-house where the trip across the Con- 
tinent endt!, is well arranged and provided with 
everything necessary for the accommodation of 
the throngs of passeDgei'B passing through it. 
The "baggage department of the railroad is here, 
and is connected by telegraph with every station 
on the road, giving all possible facihties for 
tracing stray baggJ^. The loss of baggage by 
this railroad company is almost an unknown in- 
cident, and the Pacific Transfer Company is 
equally reliable. 

San Francisco. — The fenj'-boat lands at 
tlie foot of Market Street, which is fast becoming 
tlie leading business artery of the city. Evej'y 
horse-iar fine, except one, either runs, in or crosses 
it, a:id by direct communication or transfer, all 
connect with the ferry at its foot. By these cars, 
or by carriages in waiting, the hotels which are 
about a half mile away are easOy reached. The 
Grand and the Palace Hotels are on Market, at 
the corner of New Montgomery Street, the Lick 
on Montgomery, a few steps from Market Street, 
the Occidental and the Russ near at hand on the 
same street, and the Cosmopolitan at the comer 
of Bush and Sansome Streets, close to Market. 
As to their respective merits, we must decline to 
make comparisons or give free advertisements. 
Hotel coaches charge uniformly $1.00 gold for 
transfer of each passenger and baggage from 
ferry to hotel. The Transfer Company will carry 
baggage alone for 50 cents. Whether the over- 
land traveler resorts to a hotel ov to the home of 
friends, the change from a week in the railroad 
cars to hospitable quarters and richly spread 
tables will be so grateful as at first to dispel all 
consciousness of fatigue; but tired nature will 
assert herself, and the fli-st night especially, as 
the arrival is at evening, will be given to rest. 

Perhaps the luxury of a Turkish, bath should be 
had at the earliest moment. " The Hammam," 
erected by Senator Jones on Dupont Street, near 
Market, at a cost of nearly 1200,000, is in truly 
Oriental style. The building is an ornament to 
the city, and in it dusty travders will experience 
mingled Wonder and delight at its Mohamme- 
dan architecture, perfect appointments, and com- 
plete adaptation to restore a sense of cleanliness 
and give solid refreshment to both body and 

Thus refreshed and looking about next morn- 
ing, thei'e confronts the traveler a city, the growth 
of twenty-seven years, which counte 275,000 in- 
habitants, and covers a territory of 42 square 
miles. On its eastern front it extends along the 
bay, whose name it bears, is hounded on the 
north by the Golden Gate, and on the west wash- 
ed by the Pacific Ocean along a beach extending 
five or six miles. From the Golden Gate on the 



north, to the city and county-line on the south, is 
a distance of about seven miles, and the same 
from the bay across to the ocean. The surface 
is varied by hills, several of which have been 
built upon, aud from whose summit command- 
ing views may be obtained. Telegraph Hill 
looks down on the point where the Golden Gate 
leads into the bay and hai'bor. Clay Street Hill 
is farther south and west, and may be ascended 
in cars drawn up its steep^aded sides by an 
endless rope running just below the surlaoe. 
This hill extends some distance southward, aud 
makes the streets crossing Montgomery to the 
west, steep, and some almost impracticable for 
wheeled vehicles. Along its heights some of the 
railroad directors and omers have erected, or are 
erecting, princely dwellings. That of Govenior 
Stanford is perhaps unsurpassed in almost every 
respect. , Rincon Hill is in the southern pai-t of 
the city, and slopes down to the water's edge. 
Until a recent period, it was noted for elegant 
private dwellings and grounds; but these are 
now found in all directions, more clustering, how- 
ever, around Clay Street Hill, perhaps, than else- 
whei-e. The growth of the city is rather toward 
the west than the south. 

Russian Hill is west and north of Telegraph 
Hill, and looks down toward the Golden Gate and 
what is .caUed the North Beach, a portion of 
the city less in favor of late years than formerly. 
Smelting works, woolen factories, potteries, ar- 
tificial stone-works and establishments of thb 
general character, have clustered here. 

San Francisco is very regularly laid out. 
There are two systems of streets, between which 
Market Street is the dividing line. North of 
Market the streets are mostly 70 feet wide, ctoss 
at right angles and run almost north and south, 
east and west, and the blocks are 150 varas or 
275 feet wid^^ and 150 varas or 412 1-2 feet long, 
the length being east and west. Market Street 
runs about north-east and soutliwest. South of 
it the streets for over a mile from the city front, 
run parallel with it or at right aneles. At about a 
mile from the city front these parallel streets grad- 
ually curve toward the south till they run almost 
north and south. This change of course was caus- 
ed by the low Mission Hills there lifting them- 
selves, and by the tendency of travel along the nar- 
row peninsula toward the country beyond it The 
streets south of Mai-ket are some of them very 
broad, and some quite narrow- This portion of 
the city was laid out originally with very wide 
streets and in blocks 200 varas or 550 feet wide, 
and 300 varas or 826 feet long, but these proved 
too large and it became necessary to cut them up 
by intervening streets, which have no element of 
regularity except parallelism with the others. The 
streets are all numoered from the citv front, or from 
Market Street, one hundred numbers being al- 
lowed to each block after the first, to which only 
even numbers always on the 
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rif^ht haud as the numbers run. It is thus easy 
to locate any sti-eet and number. There are s, 
few avenues, but with the exception of Van Ness, 
which 11 12> feet wide and bnilt up handsomely 
and Monlgomerv Aieiiue which is laid out to 
provide easy atceas to the North Beach portion 




of the city they are u uilh "shcit tud naiiow 
or in the mo t newlj laid out pcrton of the city 
not yet built up 

The heavy wholes^le business of the city is 
done alouK the watei front and mostlj north ot 
Maiket Street extending back thiep or four 
streets from the front to where banki brokers 
insurance companies and offtee businesa gpQprally 
have lecome estabhshed the same tenitoy 
south of this iti-eet beme occupied by lumber 
mei chants, planing mills foundiies. andmacliine 
shcps Retail business of all kinds is doni> 
alono- Kearney the southern part at Montjfom 
en the upper part of Market and alon„ 1 hird 
and FouiUi Streets. Markets are scatteied 
through the city. The Centra] is near Kpirney 
to the west on Sutter Street, and the Californian 
between Kearney and Montgomery Streets ex 
tending through from Pine to Cahforma Both 
are worth visiting, and display eveiything in the 
market line in rich profusion and perfect neat- 
ness and order. California Street and Mont- 
gomery at their junctions, are the great resort of 
the crowd dealing in stocks. All sorts of mpu 
inay be seen there, between 9 a. m and 6pm 
hovering around quotations displayed on various 
brokers' bulletin-boards, and talking mines, for 
speculation centers in mining shares Kearney 
Street and the southern part of Monteoraevy aie 
the favorite promenade of ladies anii especially 
on Saturday afternoons, the Hebrew hobday 
when a profusion of them, richly dressed ind 
beieweled, may be met there. 

The theaters are all near this region Two of 
them are quite new. Wade s Opera House 
boasts the finest chandelier on earth, and Bald- 
win's Academy of Music is claimed to be unsur- 



passed on this Continent, in beauty of interior 
decoration and finish. 

Sidewalks tliraughout the city are wide and 
good Mo'-t ai'e of plank, many of asphaltum, 
whiiJi IS well suited to the climate, the heat 
larely being sufficient to soften it. A few are of 
cut &toue or artificial atone. The last material 
is fast comiiig into favor for many uses. Streets 
aiepaved with Lobblea, Rubs pavement and plank, 
and off fiom buea of heavy buainesa teaming, are 
macadamized Wooden pavements are retained 
m many but are not appi'oved. The Nicholson 
pavement cannot be long kept down. It shrinks 
duiing the long dry summer, and with the first 
li i\y rams swells and is thrown hopelessly out 
of place Good paving material is not abundant, 
md the question is yet unanswered, what shall 
1 e the pavement of San Francisco in tlie future? 

The watei supply comes chiefly from reservoirs 
111 the Coast Range Mountains south of the city, 
uid IS controlled by the Spring Valley Water 
Company The rates are double and treble 
those chaiged in New York City, and are due 
monthly in advance. Many families pay more 
toi their w atei than for their bread. It should be 
\ ( iiie m mind however, that some families use 
much moie water for irrigating gardens and 
gia<is-plat3 than for all household purposes 

The only government building m San Fran 
CISCO that IB finished an J in use and worth visit 
ing IS the United States Mint, on Fifth Street 
near Muket The machinery here is belieied 
to be unap{.roached m perfection and eflicit-ncy 
^ isilors are admitted between 10 and 1^ a m 




4 Custom House is in process of erection, and 
a C itj Hall ; but both are far from completion. 

There are many fine buildings erected for 
business purposes. A number of new blocks of 
stores, on Kearnsy and Market Streets, combine 
spaciousness, solidity and elegance. The Ne- 
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vada Block, the Safo Deposit Building, tlie 
Anglo Californian and the California Bank, the 
Mercantile Library and Merchants' Exchange, 
all combine pleasing and impressive features, 
and are thoroughly built and costly erections. 
The building, corner of California and Mont- 

f)mei7 Streets, occupied by Wells, Fargo & Go's 
xpress, was the first substantial erection in the 
city. It was imported from China, where the 
stone was all cut and fitted, ready for its place. 

One feature of San Francisco architecture is 
bay-windows. Few private houses lie without 



proportion of the population live in lodgings and 
go out for tJieir meals. The tendency to a more 
settled mode of life, howerer, increases, and a 
great number of private dwellings have been 
erected by individuals and building associations, 
of late years. The Real I^tate Associates build 
and sell on an average a house a day, and have 
done so for three years past. They build by 
day's work, in thorough style, chiefly houses of 
six and eight rooms, and sell them wr one-flfth 
cash, and the remainder in 72 monthly install- 
ments based on 9 per cent, interest for tlie de- 




them, and the last built hcteli the Grand the 
Palace and Baldwins ha\e their whole sulfate 
studded with them tu the great comfort ot their 
guests and equal defacement of their external 
appearance ban Francisco is called the Bay 
City. It might well he named the ba} win 
dow city." The mildness of the climate and the 
instinctive craving for sunshine, are considera- 
tions which wiU always make bay-windows a 
desirable and a favorite feature here. 

A stranger will observe here the great number 
of restaurants and furnished lodgings. A large 



ferred payment Most of the unifoimly built 
llocks of detached house'* in the cit\ werf \ uilt 
by them They always built detached houses 
which aie sater in case cf hre"! 

A great conflagration may o^ertake any nty 
but this is more secure than its wooden appear 
ance indicates Owin^ to the dampness from 
summer fog^ and winter i-oins and the liability 
of injury by eirthquakes, wood is the only desir 
able material for dwelhngs h early all used is 
the sequoia or rpdwood so abundant m the 
C iif.t I' iiiE,e It bum's APry sbwh compared 
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with eastern woods, and the city has a very effl- 
cieiit steam Are department. 

The city cemeteries are yet west of the best 
residences, but agitation has already commenced 
looking to an end of interments within city lim- 
its. Lone Mountain, an isolated mound with- 
in the Roman Catholip Cemetery andsumiounted 
by a large cross, lately blown down, has long been 
a notedlandmark and gives its name to the re- 
gion adjoining, which is devoted to burying 
grounds. 

South from Lone Mountain lies the Golden 
Gate Park, in which the city justly takes great 
pride, and which is destined to become one of 
the most beautiful of city pleasure grounds in 
the United States. It was a waste of sand only 
five or six years since, but, by careful planting 
of the yellow lupin, the sand is subdued, and 
hy irrigation, grass-plats have been created, and 
a forest of ti'ees brought rapidly forward. The 
drives are fine, and, on pleasant days, thousands 
of carri^es resort here. Driving is a Califomi- 
an's weak point, and more money is expended by 
him on livery and private stables in proportion 
■ to his means and other expenditures, than by his 
brother-citizens of the " States." It is a natural 
result of plentiful money, long dbtances and few 
railroads. Racing is also much in vogue, and a 
fine race-track is laid out, near Lone Mountain, 
in full view from the Park. 

All the religious denominations are well repre- 
sented, and Qiere are some fine buildings for 
worship, among which the %nj^gtte,on Sutter, 
the First Congregational Church, on Post, and 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, on Mission Street, are 
most notable. 

Benevolent mutual societies and secret orders 
are very numerous. Particulars concerning them 
and the churches, may be found in the city direc- 
tory. The free schools of the city are a just 
source of pride. They are provided for with a 
liberality, and conducted with a skill which make 
them of incalculable value to the city in all its 



The Mercantile Library, the Mechanic's and 
the Odd Fellows,' are large and valuable, and 
the use of them may be obtained on easy terms. 
Roman's bookstore, on Montgomery, and Ban- 
croft's, on Market Street, are prominent among 
many good ones. Books are generally sold at 
publisher's prices, in gold. Bancroft is a large 
publisher of law booto, and has erected a build- 
ing in which are carried on all departments of 
book-making. 

Excursions. — For sight-seeing in San Fran- 
cisco, no plan will suit the convenience of every 
one, but Oie best for a few days is the following : 

Let the morning be spent in a ride to the 



Orleans is no better. But the road through the 
Golden Gate Park, is splendidly macadamized, 
and should be traveled either going or retuming. 
A drive should be taken along the beach U> 
" Ocean House," and a return made to the city, 
through and over the hills. Coming into the 
city by this road, there bursts into view, one of 
the most magnificent sights on tlie coast. The 
city, the bay, Oakland and a vast extant of 
mountain, valley, loveliness of nature and art, 
are spread out below. If the Park can be re- 
served for a separate drive, go by the Cliff 
House Eoad, if not, go by the Park. The Cliff 
House may be reached also, by two lines of 
street-cars and omnibusses. The cost of a 
carri^e for four persons will be $10.00 for the 
trip — -by omnibus and cars, one dollar for eaj;h 
person. The trip should be made as early as 
possible to avoid the wind and fog. 

The afternoon may be spent at Woodward's 
Gardens, making sure of the feeding of sea-lions 
at 1 or 3.30 o'clock. The aquarium is unique, 
suggested by one in Berlin, and has nothing like 
it in America. Birds, animals of various kinds, 
fruits, flowers, museum, art galleir aad many 
other objects of attraction, make these gardens 
one of the chief attractions to tourists. They 
represent the Pacific Coast in its ammals and 
ciu-iosities, better than any other collection. 

Another morning, go up Clay Street Hill in 
the cai-s, and ride to the end of the route. Fine 
views will be seen of the city and bay, from many 
points, and some handsome residences will be 
passed. On descending, climb Telegraph Hill on 
foot, the only way in which it can be done, and 
enjoy Ihe view in all directions. After liinch take 
the Market Street cars, and rido to Twenty-first 
Street. At Sixteenth Street, one will be near the 
old Mission Church, an adobe b]iilding dedicated 
in 177fl. Having reached Twentj^first Street, cross 
to Folsom, and return in the North Beach & 
Mission cars to the city, leaving them where they 
cross Market, or at the end of ttieir route, comer 
of California and Mont^mery. These rides wiU 
take one tlirough the portion of the city rapidly 
growing and extending toward the south-west. 
There will be time after retuming, to walk about 
Kearney and Monteomery Streets, near Market, 
also up and down Market, and see the finest re- 
tail stores, and look at new buildings, or even to 
climb up California Street to Highland Terrace, 
and see some of the finest private residences in 
the citv, among which D. D. Coltoi ' a d C 
emor Stanford's are specially notabl tl f 
on the north side of California Street th 1 tt 
fronting on Powell at the comer of Cal f 

A pleasant place to visit. is also th M 1 

Library on Bush Street, opposite the C m pol 
tan HoteL Strangers, properly introdu d 
granted the privilege of the library and dmg 
room free for a month, and odd hour a b j t 
in there very pleasantly, ei 
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ing-room, which, is light, cheerful, and supplied 
with the beat papers, magazines and reviews ot 
this and other lands. 

Another day one can go to Oakland early, take 
a carriage at Broadway Station and ride to Berk- 
ley, Piedmont, and through ' Brooklyn, or East 
Oakland, along Lake Memtt, up and down streets 
and around the city at pleasure. Pine honaes, 
beautiful grounds, good roads,' flowers, shade trees 
and pleasant sijghts are everywhere. Return- 
ing to the city m season ior the 4 p. m. boat up 
the Sacramento River, one can take it as far as 
Martinez, a 2 1-2 or 3 hours' ride, and see the 
northern part of San Francisco Bay, San Pablo 
Bay, Benicia and Suisun Bay, leaving the boat 
at Martinez and there spending the night. Early 
nest morning a stage will t^e one to Mount 
Diablo, and Uiree hours can be spent on its sum- 
mit enjoying as fine a view as there is anywhere 
in California, after which the boat can be reached 
in season to be in San Francisco for the night, 
or one can stay for the night at a good hotel 
near the summit, see the sun rise, and return to 
San Francisco the next night. Tlie fare for this 
round trip is ten dollaa's. 

Most of San Francisco has now been seen. It 
would be well to ride through Van Ness Avenue 
and see the fine residences there ; but one will 
begin to think of San Jose, Santa Cruz, the Gey- 
sers, &c. Another forenoon can be spent pleas- 
antly in the city by taking the Central line of 
horse-cars (cars with white dashers) through the 
fastgrowing western addition to the city, to the 
end of tlie route at Laurel HiU Cemetery, and 
waiting about there for an hour. Returning by 
the same line in season to get off near the United 
States Mint, at corner of &th and Market Streets, 
by 11 A. M., one can vbit that institution, which is 
daily open for visitors until noon. In the after- 
noon, at 3.25, one may go to San Jose. The 
route leads through beautiful villages, some of 
which have been selected for the residence, most, 
it not all the year, of wealthy gentlemen of San 
Francisco. San Jose will be i-eached in season 
for a walk or ride about the city. The Auzerais 
House is a iirst-class hotel, and carnages can be 
obtained there at reasonable rates. The Court- 
House and State Nonnal School are the chief 
pubUc buildings. General Naglee's grounds, which 
are oi>en to visitors, except on Sunday, are well 
woi-th a visit. 

If time allows, one may, by taking a private 
carrii^e, go to the New Almaden Quidisilver 
Mines, enjoy a fine ride, ^aae upon a wide-spread- 
ing view upon the summit of the hill, in which 
the mines are situated, see the whole undei^ 
ground process of mining, provided the superin- 
tendent will grant a permit to enter them, which 
is not likely, and return to San Jose the same 
day, or if not able to afford time for this, can go 
over to Santa Clara by horse-car, through the 
shady Alameda, three miles long, laid out and 



phntc-1 in 17B0, by the Padres of the mission, 
\iaitthe two colleges there, one Methodist, the 
other Roman Catholic, and return in season for 
the morning ti'ain to Gilroy, Watsonvilie, etc., 
and reach Santa Cruz the same night ; or, if time 
will not allow of doing this, he may spend a lit- 
tle more time at San Jose and Santa Clara, ride 
out to Alum Rock Springs, through the Shaded 
Avenue, the prettiest drive in iJie State, and, 
taking the afternoon train, reach San Frwicisco 
at 5.35 P. M. 

Whoever goes to Santa Cruz will want to stay 
there two nights and a day, at least, and there 
are so many charming rides and resfits near this 
watering-place of the Pacific Coast, that many 
days can be spent there very agreeably. The 
trip back to the city, unless made by steamboat ' 
at night, which can be done sometimes, and is a 
pleasant variety for those who are not afraid of 
a short exposure to ocean waves and tossing, will 
occupy an entire day, and the arrival is at about 



and Calistoga, the Petrified Forest, White Sul- 
phur Springs at St Helena, etc., all of which are 
passed in ttie romid trip. One m^ go by Cab 
istoga, or return that way, as he prefers. Steam- 
boats start at 7 A. M. for Vallejo, and at 8 for 
Donahue Landing. By the first route, one con- 
nects with cars for Calistoga, and by the second, 
for Cloverdale, and from each place stages take 
one to the Geysers the same day. After seeing 
the Geysers, travelers usually go on so as to re- 
turn to San Francisco over the route they did 
not take coming to them, two days being required 
for the round trip, if one does not go to the 
White Sulphur Springs, which is a delightful 
place to spend a half-day, nor to the Petrified 
Forest, which is reached by a pleasant ride by 
private conveyance from Calistoga, and is a very 
interesting and romantic spot, and also requires 
a half day. To visit these one must take three 
days for the round trip. Tlie fare for this trip, 
not including the carriage to the Petrified Forest^ 
is sisteen dollars. 

As the time of tourists is variously limited, it 
is well to say that the time required for all the 
trips above described, is twelve days, allowing 
one day at Santa Cruz, and one day for return- 
ing from there to the city. Not all persona have 
so much time to spend. By omitting the visit 
to Santa Cruz, the Petrified Forest and White 
Sulphur Springs, one may save four days, and 
by omitting, also, the trip to Mt. Diablo, the 
western addition to the city, and the IJnited 
States Mint, one may save three days more, start 
ing for the Geysers, after spending three days in 
the city and seeing the Cliff House, Gojden Gate 
Park, Woodward's Gardens, climbing Telegraph 
Hill and Clay Street Hill, seeing the Mission 
and south-western part of the city, and passing 
most of a day in Oakland, Should one do this. 
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it would be well to fill out the day begun in 
Oakland, by going through Van Ness Avenue, 
which is, and long will be, the finest street for 
private residences in the citv. Two days more 
will enable one to visit the Geysers, and thus, in 
five days, all that is most nol^ble in and about 
San rrancisco, wilt have been seen. 

Tourists who have time enough for it will find 
a trip to Pescadero, very pleasant. The route is 
by stage from San Mateo or Eedwood City, on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, across the Contra 
Costa Eange a ride very well paying of itself 
for the whole cost of the trip Pe'icadero is in a 
nirrow valley about three miles from thp 
famous Pebble Beach ibout 100 \ *i 1 ! 
which c^ves it its chief itti^tiun M t I 
Lke quarters and dehghtful cooking i 



Rain falls only in the winter half of the year, 
and does not much exceed one-half of the amount 
in the same latitude on the Atlantic shore, and 
the number of rainj days is very small, since it 
is apt to rain hard if it rains at alL The atmos- 
phere in winter is quite moist, and though it is 
seemingly dry in summer, during the long ab- 
sence nf rain, pianos and furniture, and wood- 
work genei'ally do not shrink as in many places, 
owing, doubtless, to the prevailing cool winds 
from the ocean. It is rarely cold enough for 
frost' plumber's work needs no protection, aiid 
' ' ' 5 equally rare occurring only when 

ncean winds yield foi two or at most 
T Nfr n er parched and heated 
I IS rireh cle^r '^o is 

of hill -ind hoie 



hot davs a 
thp'ii 




at Swanton's a d o e v II I e tdl I \ 

and brought bi k f com t at I o rs £ 1 is own 
choosing. At this beach one w II 1 ger and 
linger, picking up fi ely polish? I pebbl s many 
of which are fit to be set as jeweli Ppscadero 
may be reached also by sta^e from Santa Cr z 
and the ride along the coast is wild i terestin" 
niiique and f II of nterest Tl s t n" required 
is a day, wiiethe com no- from San Fra ciaco or 
Santa Cruz, and tl e same to -eti m and no one 
will spend less than a day there so that to see 
Pescadero means three days and tl Pre a e few 
more enjoyable ways to spend so lu h time 

CT*ma*c.— The climate of Sa F i c ui s 
peculiar, and ea not be d?sc ibe i a few 

words. It is eq lable on the vl ole tl ere 1 p n- 
"no great range of temperature, and the d ffei encp 
between that of winter and summer bcii " m ill 



y a raist> \\'vre hi e thit tf e<»st<'in 
Indian summer u^udlly prevailing After rains 
and notably after frosti and during the prera 
lenco of winds from the north this sometimes 
vanishes and a crystal clpamess of atmoophera 
succeeds m which Atount Diablo and the hills of 
Contra Costa and Alameda stand out mellow and 
clear as thomrh just at hand At such time^ 
which are not frequent, and at others, more often, 
when it is sunshiny and the air is calm, and 
tho haze thin, there is a spring and vitalitv and 
exhilaration in the air, and beauty in all out- 
door nature not often surpassed. Something of 
this IS realized in the early part of most summer 
dtys if fog does not hang over the city. As the 
day advances, the wind from the ocean rises and 
\ iirs in mightily, cold and fierce — a bane and a 
1 1 s ing at once ; a bane because it destroys all 
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enjoyment of oulxioor existence, but a blessing 
because bearing away noxious exhalations, and. 
securing healtfi even to the most crowded and 
neglected quarters and thoroughfares. , 

There are few days in San Francisco when it 
is safe to dispense with outer wrappings, and 
when a fire is not needed morning and evening, 
both for health and comfort, and fewer yet when 
a room with the sun shining into it is not amply 
warm enough while it shines. Sunshine is 
therefore earaestly coveted, and many are the 
regrets of those who do not enjoy it. It is rare 
for persons to aeek the shady side of the street, 
instinct suggests the contrary. Rooms are ad- 
vertised as sunny, and many are so described 
which are sunny only a small part of the day. 
But whether the sun shines or not, it is never 
safe to sit bv open windows or on door-^teps 
without shawls, hats, or overcoats. Strangers do 
it sometimes, but never do it veiy long. San 
Francisco is not the place for out-door pleasur- 
ing. Bright and sunshiny and beautiful as it 
often b without doors, one prefers to look upon 
it from vrithin, and iC deciding to go out must 
. wrap up almost as for a winter ride or walk in 
the older States, 

San Fi'ancisco has few pleasiire resorts. Seal 
Rocks, at the mouth of the Golden Gate, attract 
many to ride to the Cliff House, and gaze at sea- 
lions gamboling and snorting and baling on its 
sides. It is a beautiful ride thence south on the 
beach a couple of miles to the Ocean House, and 
thence back to tha city by Lake Merced. 
Golden Gate Park is, however, the chief resort 
for pleasure. It is new, and its charms and 
beauty are still in the future, but much has 
been done already, and the promise for time to 
come is ample. The reclamation of sand wastes 
and dunes by planting yellow lupin and their 
1 into beautiful grass-plots is a notable 



they see in the park with the proof of what it 
was once, shown in the stUI shifting sands 
around it. The park embi'aces about 1,100 acres, 
and when the thousands and ten thousands of 
trees planted in it have gained their gixiwth, 
which they are doing almost too fast for belief, 
and other improvements in pn^jess are carried 
out, it will rank among the most attractive and 
admired city parks on the Continent. It is 
reached by several streets leading west from Mar- 
ket, but most of the maiiy drivers and riders 
who resort there find their way either by Turk, 
Tyler or McAllister Streets. 

A favorite resort is also Woodward's Gardens. 
They are private property, and a quarter of a dollar 
is charged for entrance. It is a pleasant place 
to pass a half day visiting the collection of 
various living animals and birds,- among which 
are cameb bom in the garden, and seftrlions 
caught in the Pacific, and paid for at the rate 



of seventy-five cents a pound. One big fellow, a 
captive for seven years, has grown to weigh over 
a ton. Sea-lions can be better studied at Wood- 
wai-d's than at Seal Eock, especially at the hour 
they are fed, when they do some fearful leaping 
and splashing. There are fine collections also of 
stufied birds, and other curiosities, hot-houses 
with tropical plwits, aquaria not surpassed on 
this Continent, a skating rink, and many other 
attractive features. The grounds are spacious 
and well sheltered, and a pIeasanter'8(>ot cannot 
be found within the city limits for whiliug away 
a few hours. The city line of horse-cai's leads 
to the gardens from Maiiet Street Feriy by two 
routes for part of the distance, both joining on 
Mission Street, on which the gai'dens front. 
They cover over six acres, and almost every 
taste can be suited somewhere in them. The 
active and jolly can resort to the plaj^-ground 
and gjTnnasium, and those who like quiet, will 
find shady nooks and walks ; those fond of sights 
and curiosities can spend hours in the various 
cabinets, and those who like to study mankind, 
can gaze on the groups standing around, and 
streaming passeis-by. Through the whole sea- 
sou, from April to November, it is always genial 
and sunny, and enjoyable there. 

IPleasure Resorts of California. 

Mineral Springa. — California ^^aesses an 
abundance of hot and mineral springs,' Those 
most numerous are sulphur, both hot and cold. 
Of hot springs, the most frequented are Paso 
Robles in S. Luis Obispo Co., 143 miles by rail- . 
road and 99 by st^e from San Francisco, Gil- 
roy Hot Springs, 14 miles from the town of Gil- 
roy, 81 miles south from San Francisco on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and Calistoga, at the 
terminus of the Napa Branch of tlie California 
Pacific Railroad, 66 miles north fi-om San Fran- 
cisco. Their waters are much used, both for 
drinking and bathing, with good repute for cura- 
tive results. What are called mud baths are 
taken at Calistt^a and Paso Robles, and many 
other places. There is nothing so muddy about 
them aa one would fancy from the name, except 
at Paso Robles. They are simply baths taken 
in the spring itself iust as It bubbles ont ot the- 
ground, holding all its peculiar viitues unim 
paired. At Paso Robles the mud baths are a 
literal plunging in thick mud. The waters of 
these springs, and of many others, must be used 
while retaining their original heat, and cannot 
be bottled to any purpose. The San Jose Warm 
Springs are only two hours fiflm the city, but are 
not open to tourists. 

There are three noted springs which are re- 
sorted to by health and pleasure seekei-s, whose 
waters are bottled in iM^e quantities. These 
are the Napa Soda Springs, near Napa, and the 
Pacific Congress Springs, in the Coast Range, 10 
miles from Santa Clara. They have been long 
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known, and are very freely used on this coast, 
especially during the summer months. They 
are bottled by machinery, so as to carry their 
natural volume of gas, and are highly recom- 
mended by the medical faculty. The last named 
is on account of its natural attractions and its 
accessibility, being only 4 hours' ride from San 
Prancisco, a very favorite summer retreat from 
the city. The water ia said to resemble veiy 
closely that of the far-famed Saratoga Springs, 
after which it ia named, and contains a lai^er 
proportdon of mineral contents than either of the 
others. The last of these, not yet named, ia that 
of the Litton Seltzer Springs, near Healdsburg, 
not long introduced to the public, but coming 
fast into favor, and claimed, not only to equal, 
but even excel the far-famed Congresa water. 

The analysis of these waters gives the follow- 
ing results : 



Chlorine 78.38 

" ilpliaW Acid, ... a.36 

toidBlron,' .'.'.. 2.85 

Lime 4.41 

Musnesia R.24 



Alumina, 



The quantity of free carbonic acid in the Lit- 
ton Seltzer, -which escapes on standing, is S83.76 
grains per gallon. This large quantity of gas 
IS very pleasant to the taste, and tests severely 
the skengtt of bottles, which sometimes explode 
even in a cool place. 

The Paso Roble Springs (the name means 
Pass of Oaks) most used, have been analyzed 
with the following result r 

Teinparatare 110, 1S2 degrees. 

One imperial gallon i^on- 
Calng, Sulphurated Hy- 
drogen Qoa 4.5a 3.28 inoheB. 

Free Carbonic Acid, . . lo.£D 47.81 " 

Sulphate Ume 3.21 IT .90 gralna. 

SulphaU Fotasb, ... 88 Mncex. 

Sulphate Soda, .... T.86 41.11 

PsroxIroD, ae, 

Alumina, 23 

Bicarbonate Magnesia, . 92 Carbon. Mae.. S.tO 
Blcarbouate .Soda, . . . 6(1,74 Carbon. SoS, 5.21 
Chloride Sodium, . . . £7.18 9t;.48 

lodl'e and Bromide trae'p. 
Organic Matter, .... 64 5.47 

Total solid contenta, . 93.4i m38 

The Mud Spring contains also alumina and 
protoxide of iron. There are also three cold sul- 



phur springs and three other hot springs, the hot- 
test of the temperature of 140 degi-ees. There is, 
also, a chalybeate spring. Paso Robles is re- 
sorted to with good results by persons suffering 
from rheumatism, cutaneous diseases, and some 
constitutional disorders. They are no place for 
consmnptives. 

There are many other springs besides those 
named. Near Lake Tahoe, are Soda Springs. 
Near Vallejo and at St. Helena, are White Sul- 
phur Springs. In Sonoma County, are Ska^s 
Hot Springs, and at Santa Barbara are springs 
much resembling those at Paso Eobles. The 
Bartlett Springs are a delightful resort, and wiU 
amply pay for the time and cost going to them. 
They are reached hj stage from Calistc^a on the 
arrival of the morning train from San Francisco, 
going on 35 miles to Clear Lake, which is crossed 
by steamer, and a ride of six miles then brings 
one at evening to the springs. The ride is one 
of the most beautiful in California. 

The Geysers. — Tourists will And the trip to 
the Geysers, the most intei-esting and easy of 
all the short excursions in the State. It is well 
to go by one route and return via another. The 
North PaclBc Railroad via steamer by Donahue 
City, will give a delightful sail through the bay. 
Neat ears will convey the passengers to Clover- 
dale, where stages are taiken for the (Jeysers. 
The ride to the Geysers is over a splendid road, 
amid beautiful mountain scenery, and occasion- 
ally there are examples of fine driving of the 
stage-teams. One day at the Geysers is usually 
enough, and the visitor will find it absolutely 
necessary to rise as early as 5 or 6 A. M., to see 
the fiuest display of steam from the Geysers. 

The ground literally boils and bubbles under 
the feet. There are devil's inkst^ids, and cal- 
drons, and tea-kettles, and whistles enough to 
overwhelm eyes, ears, smell, taste and touch with 
horrid reminiscences. Yet so great is the curios- 
ity it should not be missed. Neither must the 
traveler omit the enjoyment of the natural 
steant bath, the sensation on emerging from 
which is most delicious. From the Geysers to 
Calistoga, the celebrated Foss drives a crack 
st^e, and usually has his spanking team of six- 
in-hand. Reports are strong as to his fearless 
driving, but a glance at the way he beautifully 
manages his leaders and wheelers, gives no one any 
anxiety as to safety. The stage route is over 
very great heights, up the side of long mount- 
ains, from the summits of which the views are 
glorious, probably to many, more enjoyable than 
the Geysers. 

The tourist must not fail, as he returns to San 
Francisco, to stop at Calistoga and visit the Pet- 
rifled Forest — the best collection we know ; and 
even a few days' tour to Lake County and the 
famous soda and borax deposits will be well 
spent. From Caiistc^a to vallejo, stop at Napa 
and take stage to the famous vineyards of So- 
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noma, and seo grape raising in perfection ; also 
visit the Spout Farm and the Soda Springs. 
From Vallejo, go to Benicia, 8 miles ana risit 
the fort, where often there are seen charming 
displays of flowers. Tlien cross to Martinez, by 
ferry, and visit the froit orchards of Dr. Strentzel, 
where oranges and pears and peaches and ap- 
ples grow side by aide, and twine their branches 
tJ^ether,— probaoly the choicest fruit orchard in 
the State. From here ascend Mount Diablo 
and remain oyer night, witnessing the sunrise 
scene on all the great valleys and the bay spread 
out so grandly before you. Descending, the 
traveler will retuni to Vallejo, and thence by 
steam through the bay to San Francisco. The 
cost of this trip will be, for round trip ticket, tl6 
to Gieysers and return. Estra for tnp to Mount 
Diablo, about f 8. Board per day, in absence, $3 
gold. Time for whole trip, about one-week. 

Hints to J/tuo/Mte.— California has been 
the scene of many remarkable recoyeries of 
health, and of many sore disappointments to in- 
valids who thought that coming to this coast 
would insure them a new lease of life. There 
is no doubt that a judicious availing of its pecu- 
liar climatic features is highly useful in many 
cases, and it is equally certain that an arbitraiy 
resort to them may even hasten the end which 
one seeks to avert 

A consumptive patient should never come to 
San Francisco expecting benefit from its climate. 
Cold winds from the Pacific, often loaded with 
fog, prevail eight or nine months in the year, for 
a good part of the day, and make warm wrap- 
pings necessary for well persons. When these 
trade-winds cease, the rainy season then commen- 
ces, variable and uncertain, often very damp and 
chilly, the sky sometimes clouded for days in 
succession. In the interval between rains and 
summer winds, both spring and autumn, there is 
a period of variable dnration, when the sky is 
often clear, the air balmy, the sun genial, and 
everything in the outer world is charming and 
exhilarating ; but this period is not sufficiently 
fixed to be counted on, and is liable to be inhos- 
pitably broken upon by raw winds, and chilly, 
to^ days. 

The cause which thus unfavorably affects the 
climate of San FrancLiajo in so marked a degree, 
spread out as it is along the Golden Gate, the 
only interruption for hundreds of miles to the 
lofty Coast Range, erected as a barrier between 
the cold, foggy ocean on one hand, and the 
spreading centoal basin, gleaming bright and hot 
with sunshine on the other, afiects in some de- 
gree many other places along the sea-coast. At a 
sufficient distance inland, the ocean breezes are 
tempered, and there are places near the sea-shore 
where the trend of the coast and outjutting 
headlands break the force of the trade-winds, 
and give delightful shelter from them. It is this 
circumstance which gives to Santa Barbara its 



celebrity. It lies on a bay facing to the south, 
the usual coast-line facing south-west, and is in 
liie lee of Point Conception, A bold headland 
which turns away from it most of the cold ocean 
winds. San Rafael, near San Francisco, nestles 
under the lee of Tamalpais and adjacent hills, 
and is also sheltered. In a direct line, it is not 
over six or seven miles from San Francisco, and 
yet, when it is foggy or unnttei-ably windy in 
the city. It is often warm, clear and still there. 

The consumptive patient should carefully avoid 
exposure to die trade-winds by seeking some 
resort sheltered from them, or which they reach 
after being thoroughly tempered by inland traveL 
Neglect to heed this caution is the reason of 
many fatal disappointments experienced by Cali- 
fornia visitors seeking health. 

In the summer season, beyond the range of the 
ocean trade-winds, the choice between locations 
for invalids in California will be governed as 
much by other, as their climatic advantages. 
Ease' of access, hotel and boarding-house accom- 
modations, social advantages, sourees for amuse- 
ment, comparative expense, are the considerations 
tliat will chiefly weigh in deciding the question. 
Sunshine will be found everywhere ; the days, 
however hot, are always followed by cool nights ; 
there are no storms, no sndden changes, the air 
is dry and clear and life-inspiring. 

In winter it is desirable to go well south, where 
there is little rain and little cold weather, though 
even at San Diego, almost at the Mexican line, 
a flre is very comfoi-table sometimes, as the wri- 
ter experienced one 10th of January, much to 
the surprise of some eastern invalids who arrived 
there with him. It will be wise for invalids to 
consult the physician best acquainted with the 
place they may choose, and carefully heed his ad- 
vice about exposure, clothing, wrappings and the 
like. Every place has climatic features of its own, 
knowledge of which is gained only by experience 
and is of great value. 

The following places are known as health re- 
sorts, and each has attractive and valuable fea- 
tures of its own : San Rafael near San Fran- 
cisco, and Stockton in the San Joaquin Valley, 
Santa Barbara and San Diego on the southern 
coast, Paso Eobles north from Santa Barbara, 
and back from the coast, a beautiful spot noted 
for sulphur baths; San Bernardino north-east 
from San Diego, and some distance from the 
coast, and fast coming into favor as it becomes 
more accessible and better known. Gilroy Hot 
Springs, li miles from Gilroy, on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, 30 miles south of San Jose, is 
a favorite resort. It is in the hills of the Coast 
Range, and has good accommodations for vis- 
itors. Calistoga, at the terminus of the Napa 
Branch of the California Pacific Railroad, at 
the foot of Mount St. Helena, abounds in h6t 
springs, and is resorted to for its baths of various 
kinds. On the railroad going to Calistoga the 
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Wliite Sulphur Springs are passed at a distance 
of two miles. They are much frequented, but 
ratiier by visitora seekiug summer recreation 
than by health seekers. 

The best place for the consumptive patient is 
regarded by some good judges to be on an eleva- 
tion among the hills of the Coast Eange in sum- 
mer, where the change o£ temperature will be 
only a few degrees, and in Southern California, 
a little back from the coast in winter. In such 
an equable climate, the patient can camp out, 
and keep in the open air, which is the best pas- 
sible restorative. 

The climate of San Francisco, which induces 
no perspiration, and by dampness aggravates 
rheumatic and neui'algic affection's, is the most 
favorable in the world for mental invigoration 
and work. 

Malaria is found in all the lowlands, and 
often among the foot hills, but elevated places 
are entirely free from it. 

In short, there is such a variety of climate 
within a day's reaeh of San Francisco that the 
invalid may be sure of finding, somewhere on 
the Pacific Coast, whatever natui-al advantage 
will be most beneficial to his case. 

California Pacific Hailroad. 

On the California Pacific Railroad two trains 
leave Sacramento daily for San Francisco, one 
at 8.30 A. M., and one 4 p. m. This is the short- 
est and favorite route between the capital and 
metropolis, and will no doubt ere long be the 
. principal line over which the Overland Express 
Train will pass. 

The train crosses the river by means of a "Y" 
and the Sacramento & Yolo bndge. Directly op- 
posite Sacramento is the viUage of Washington, 
Erotected by a high levee, but retarded in growth 
y the toll for crossing the river. Along the river 
bank is a nairow Strip of land sufficiently elevated- 
for farming — but the train is soon beyond 
this on trestle-work, or a high embankment 
crossing the tules. On this narrow strip the 
ubiquitous pea-nut and chickory grow to ^rfec- 
tion. No pea-nut surpasses these in size or flavor, 
and the chickory commands a price equal to the 
German. Coffee men consider it of superior 
quality, and the traveler will find it abundant 
in the pure coffee of all the hotels in the interior. 

The tule land is the richest in the State — a fine 
vegetable mold and deposit from the winter 
floods. Many square miles of it up and down 
the river await reclamation, and much has been 
reclaimed. It will be difficult to reclaim the 
great exteiit of it now before the eye, because on 
the right of the railroad and several miles up the 
river, the waters of Cache Creek spread out and 
sink, and on the left the waters of Putah Creek 
are also emptied, and high levees would be re- 
quii-ed to can-y off so much water. These tulea 
are the temporary abode of some, and the perma- 



nent abode of other varieties of wild fowl, and 
the happy hunting grounds for many a Nimrod. 
After the first i-ains come, the geese arrive, the 
white brant coming first and in largest numbers. 
Three varieties are common, the white and 
speckled breasted brant, and the hawnker. Acres 
of thegroundiwherethe dry tule has been bullied 
off and the yoong grass has sprouted are covered 
with the geese, and sometimes they are like a 
great cloud in the air, and their noise heard 
for a mile or more. 

The varieties of the duck are many, but the 
mallard, sprig tail, canvas-back, and teal are 
most esteemed. It is an easy and pleasant task 
for one acquainted with the flight of tlie ducks 
(n bring down from twenty to a hundred in a 
single day, besides niore geese than he is willing 
to "pack." About five miles from Sacramento 
b an island (of a hundred acres, dry and grassy) 
where two or three days camping may be en- 
joyed by a lover of the sport. 

When the Sacramento overflows its banks and 
the creeks are high, the tules are hidden by the 
water, and if the wind blows, this region is like 
an open sea. Frequently the road-bed has been 
washed away, and now it b protected by an 
inclined breakwater and young willows. It hap 
been generally but erroneously supposed tha; 
bo^ and the Chinamen feed on the tule roots. 

The bulbous root they eat is called by the 
Chinese " Foo tau," and is imported lai^ely from 
China, where it grows to a greater size than in 
this country. Across the tules at Swingle's 
Banche is a side track and flag station. 

DavisviUe — is 13 miles nearly due west of 
Sacramento, has a population of 300, all gath- 
ered since the building of the railroad, and 
has two stores, a dozen saloons, four restaurants, 
and a Presbyterian, a Methodist Episcopal, and 
a Roman Catholic Church. About the same pro- 
portion of saloons to the population holds good 
over California, but that of^ churches does not. 
But " Davisville b not an immoral place, for the 
liquor is all sold to non-residents." 

In 1862 land was worth from |6 to flO per 
acre, and now seUs at 175 to |100. 

Near Davisville are large orchai'ds, " Brio's " 
covering 400 acres, and the " Silk Ranche " or- 
chard 250 acres, but in diy seasons the quantity 
and quality of the fruit, is greatly impaired by 
the want of irrigation. 

The failure of silk culture was lar^ly owing 
to the hot winds from the north, killing the 
worms. Attention to fruit culture, has demon- 
strated the necessity of allowing nothing to grow 
between the trees. Nor are the trees trimmed 
so high up as in the Eastern States. Alfalfa 
has yielded in one season, $55 worth of hay fo 
the acre. 

At Davisville the railroad to San Francisco, 
turns directly to the south, and a branch runs 
north to Woodland and Knight's Landing. 
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Woodland is a town of 1,000 iuhabitants, and 
9 miles from Bavisvilie. iKear Woodland the 
road branches to the iioitherii part of the valley 
o£ the Sacramento, but ia not yet opened ior 
business. 

Kni^ht'a Landing is on the Sacramento River, 
and this railroad formerly continued on north- 
ward to MarysviUe, imtil the flood of 1872 de- 
stroyed the embankment for miles. 

Continuing south, from Davis ville, Putah 
Creek is crossed near Davisville, a dry channel 
in summer, and a toiTent in \vinter ; and 4 miles 

Foster,—^ side tract, and 4.17 miles farther, 

Dixon — is i-eached. It has a large grain 
trade from the surrounding country, a Congre- 
gational, a Methodist and a Baptist Chm-ch; 
several hotels and a block or two of cood stores. 
Since the completion of the railroad the town 
of Silveyville, about three miles distant, has 
been moved bodily to Dixon. Farther south 
3.27 miles, is 

Batavia, — a village in a promising region, 
with a large grain trade, a hotel and several 
stores, and nest south i.S'd miles, is 

Mmii'a, — foi-merly called Vaca Junction, the 
junction of the Elmira and VaeaviUe llailvoad, ex- 
tending to Vacaville five miles, and Winters 17 
miles. Pai'e to VaeaviUe 50 cents, and Wintei's 
11.70. South from Elmii-a 3.96 miles is 

Camion's, — a large ranche, and 6.55 miles 
farther is 

Fairfietd and SuUmi City.— The former 
is on the right-hand side of the road, and the 
other on the left. Fairfield is the county-seat 
of Solano County, andSuisun the postoffice and 
business center. Fairfield has a Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and Suisun a Protestant Episcopal, 
a Cumberland Presbyterian and a Methodist 
Episcopal. Suisun is at the head of Sui- 
sun Slough, navigable for small sloops and 
steamers, and on the edge of a large tract of tule 
land. Its streets are subject to a slight ooerflo'o 
during heavy rains, when its adobe soil is a 
very tenacious friend to one's feet. The hills 
which have been approaching closer and closer 
since we left Sacramento — one of the numerous 
ridges of the Coast Kange are now not far off, and 
to avoid the grades in crossing them, a new road 
will soon be built along the edge of the "swamp 
and overflowed " land to Benicia, on the straits of 
Carquinez, and crossing these will continue 
along the east side of flie San Pablo Bay and 
Bay of San Fi-ancisco, to Oakland Wharf and 
fonn part of the Overland Route. 

Before reaching the next station, a small spur 
of the Suacol Hills is tunneled, and to the right 

Bridgeport, — 5.45 miles from Suisun, and 
other points, may be seen fertile valleys in which 
the earliest fruits of the State are grown. In 
Green Valley ~- one of these, sheltered from 



wind and free from fog, fmits and vegetables 
ripen sooner tliau in the paradise of Los Angeles, 
about 400 miles south. 

The tom-ist will be struck with the rolling 
character of the farming land, when he sees the 
highest hill-tops covered with golden grain or 
ijiick stubble. The soil is the rich adobe, the 
best adapted to dry seasons, and rarely found cov- 
ering such hills. The crops ai'e brought ofi on 

■the summit, is 3.84 miles from 



after passing it, the Napa Valley lies below o 
the rights but almost before one is aware of it, 

Napa, Junction, — 3.65 miles from Creston, 
is announced. 

Napa VaUey. 

Here the road branches through Napa Valley, 
one of lie loveliest and most fruitful of the 
State. It ia enclosed between two ridges of the 
Coast Range, one of which separates it from the 
Sacramento and the other from the Sonoma 
Valley. Above Calistoga, Mount Saint Helena 
stands like a gi-eat sentinel across the head of 
the valley. The land b among the best in the 
State, and fruit growing extensively and success- 
fully practiced. 

The climate is well tempered and the season 
rare when crops faiL This branch is a part of 
one of the chief routes to the Geysers and other 
popular resorts. 

The firat station north from the Junction is 
called 

Thompson, — from the owner of the ranche 
and orchard, which will strike the observer as 
closely related to the perfect an'angement and 
culture of the farms in Chester or Cumberland 
Valley of Pennsylvania, and a closer inspection 
would reveal one of the most convenient and 
complete fai-m-honses in the countiy. Suscol, 
a landing-place and ferry on the Xapa Kiver, is 
near by. The next station is 4.49 miles fai-ther 
north, and called 

Napa, — A town of great loveliness, with a 
population of 5,000, set in homes embosomed in 
fruits and flowers — a town not surpassed for 
beauty of situation in the State, and rivaled by 
San Jose only. It is at the head ofnavigation 
for steamers of light draft on the Napa River, 
and near it is located the new Branch Insane 
Asylum, erected at a cost of more than a million 
of dollars. The' public schools rank high,j»nd 
there are also four collt^es and seminaries of 
high order. The Register is a daily and weekly 
newspaper, and the Reporier, a weekly. It has 
two good hotels, the " United States," and The 
Palace, many stores of high order, and good bank- 
ing facilities. In no portion of the State is soci- 
ety more stable and cultivated. The churches 
are imposing and well attended. The Presbyte- 
rians have the largest, most convenient and taste- 
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ful house of worship outside of San Francisco 
aud Oakland, aud the Methodists, Baptists and 
Koman Catholics iiave good houses also. Daily 
stages connect with the morning train for So- 
noma. Above Napa, 5.45 miles, is 

Ortft Knoll, — near which is hidden in a park 
of evei^jeen oaks, the plesisant residence of K. B. 
Woodward, Esq., one of the most enterprising 
and public-spirited men of California, near which 
may be seen his orchard, one of the largest aud 
best in the county. 

YouittviUe — 13 3.45 miles farther north, a ^-il- 
lage with about 800 inhabitants, called after one 
of the early settlers. Near the depot is a large 
vinary. On the hilksides are numerous vineyaids, 
aud in the vill^e a Baptist and a Congi'egational 
Church. 

St. Helena — is a village of about 500 inhab- 
itants, swrounded with ranches where people of 
culture live in luxury, and two miles distant 
are the White Sulphur Springs. St^es for the 
Springs connect with every ti'ain, and for Knox- 
viUe in Lake County, with every morning train 
from San Francisco. Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Methodists have churches here. The valley 
grows narrower until 

CaHsfojfa— is reached, with a population 
of about 500, and two hotels — one the "Hot 
Springs." 

Here are hot and mud baths, and from Calis- 
toga are numerous pleasant drives, especially to 
the Petrified Forest, five miles distant^ on the top 
of the ridge lying toward the ocean, and in a 
sunken part of the high table-lahd where there 
was evidently a lake after trees had attained 
an enormous growth, and long after this the 
waters of the lake discharged by some sudden 
rupture of the surrounding wall. The mountain 
views, hunting, fishing and other attractions, 
make Calistoga a popular resort, and the recent 
discovenr of many quicksilver and silver mines has 
given a fresh impetus to the business of the town. 
The population is about 700, but varies with 
the summer freighting to Lake County. Pose's 
line of stages leaves every morning during the 
summer for the Geysers, and stages leave daily 
on arrival of morning train from San Francisco 
for Bartlett's aud other resorts o£ Lake CounW, 
continuing toward San Francisco on the mam 

F«B^/<\— The pronunciation of this Spanish 
word is Val-yay-ho, and the town was named in 
honor of an old family still residing there. 

Just before approaching the town, the " Or- 
phans' Home," set upon a hill, aud under the 
ausi^icea of the I. O. Good TemjJars, attracts at- 
tention. It is on the left-hand side, aud the town 
on the right. 

At the depot, street-cars connect with all IJie 
trains, and carriages to any part of the city may 
be had for " four bits ; " the " bit " being eijuiv- 
alent to the old New York shilling. 



The station for the tow 
Vallejo, to distinguish it from 
has grown around the railroad te 
south. 

Vallejo was for a while the capital of the State. 
It has now a population of about 5,000, and de- 
rives much of its business from the United States 
Navy Yard on Mare Island. 

It has a Methodist, a Presbyterian, a Baptist 
and a E«man Catholic Church, and South Vallejo 
has also a Congregational Church. Vallejo has a 
stage to Benicia, eight miles, and the steamer 
Parthenius runs daily to San Francisco, in ad- 
dition to the steamers that connect twice a day 
with the trains on the California Pacific Eail- 

Its wharves are in deep water, and at them 
the immense quantities of grain brought fi'om 
the valleys north, are loaded direct for Liver- 
pool and other parts. A large elevator — the 
only one tried on the coast, was blown down 
during a south-east gale. The town has two 
newspapers, the Chronicle, a weekly, and the 
Indepenikni, a daily. At 

South VaU^o, — 24 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, passengers are transferred to a steamer, 
and by it transported to the ioot of Market 
Street, in San Francisco. 

On board the steamer a good meal may be 
secui'cd, for one dollar coin; and a trip to San 
Francisco, for which an hour and a half, or two 
hours will be necessary, according to steam and 
tide, will be delightfully occupied with the 
attractions of the bay and the bordering hills. 
As the steamer leaves the wharf, the view of tlie 
Navy Yard is fine, and when it doubles the island, 
the straits of Carquinez, through which the 
Sacramento Biver empties, are immediately on 
the left, and when fairly out on the San I'ablo 
Bay. by looking- to the noith, the town of Vallejo on 
the hill, and the Navy Yard on the island, appear 
to be one city. West of Vallejo may be traced 
the Napa V^ley, and farther west, tiie Sonoma 
Valley, so famous for its wines, and far off to 
the north-west the Petaluma Creek, which forms 
an opening to the Russian River Valley, through 
whicn liie North Pacific Railroad runs to Clover- 
dale, and forms a pleasant routo to the Geysers. 
These valleys are parallel to each other but 
separated by lofty ridges of the Coast Range. 

After making this general survey of the north- 
em end of the bay and then having breakfast or 
dinner, one will be in sight of the western me- 
tropolis. The city comes into view as the steam- 
er turns to the south-east, around a point of land, 
off which are the " Two Brothers," corresponding 
to the " Two Sisters " on the west side, and 
enters the Bay of San Fi'ftncisco. On one of the 
Brothers is a light-house of the fifth order, and 
just below is Red Rock, a bold and pretty land- 
mark. Off to the right is Mt. Tamalpais, with a 
shoot for lumber, that looks like a swift road to 
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travel, and at the foot of the mountain, nestled 
in adeep little cove, and overlooking the sheltered 
waters near by, ia San Rafael, the home of sonie 
merchant princes of San Francisco, and the resort 
of many invalids, who are seeking a new lease of 
life ia its genial clime. On thepointof lajid just 
south of San Rafael, is San Quentin, where the 
State has a laree boarding-house and workstiop 
filled with unwilling inmates. 

Farther south-east is Angel Island — separated 
from the ptimontory of the coast main-land by 
Eaccoon Straits, through which one may look 
into the Golden Gate. 

The island is a military reservation, fortified 
strongly on tlie south and south-west parts, with 
a road running around the eutire island. 

Passing tlie island, the Golden Gate is directly 



on the right, and Alcatraa, a naval station, mid- 
way across it, and directly in front, the hills of 
San Francisco, that ought to have been terraced. 

On the east, beginning farther north are Berk- 
ley, with the buildings of the State University; 
and Oakland, the city of residences and gardens ; 
Alameda, of like character, but of less extent, 
and more live oaks ; and in the bay the Oakland 
Wharf and Goat Island. 

Never, except during severe winter storms, oi 
the prevalence of heavy fog, is the navigation 
of the bay unpleasant, and on a calm morning 
when the waters are placid, the skies Italian, and 
the mind free from anxious care, the bay from 
VaJlejo to San Francisco will make some of the 
b]-ightest and most lasting impressions of the 
Golden State. 
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Located in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT of POPU- 
LATION, COMMERCE and WEALTH, and 
adjoining the WORLD^S HIG-HWAY 
from OCEAN TO OCEAN. 



3.000,000 Acres in Central and 
Eastern Nebraska, in tlie Platte Valley, now for sale ! 

"We invite the attention of all parties seeking 
a HOME, to tlie LANDS offered for sale by this Company. 



The Vast Quantity of I.1 



The Looatlon 1b Centra], alona (lie 41st parallel, (he 
tavorite latLUiile at Americi. Enually well Hdapfd 10 corn 
or wheal; free from ihe long, eolit wlnMra of the Northern, 



luiaUng tables, alt « 



try Ib dlvcr^fleit iHth hill and 
n. rich houoms, low bliifCo. and 
d wltli a Uiick growth of sweec 

nliEhtly Impregnated with lin1^ 



Tbe Climate is mild and healT 
and pure. Epliinmb illseases nevt 
„_,„..i ^^ greateit, ami 



b and Ootobet. The Winters ai 



Fr.ilt*, bcitn Wild ni 



inerally. Flax, sweet pdlato 
uid yield largely. 
^Dltivntea. do remarkably w> 



antly Hdaptfid to fruit cnlture. 
Stook RalBlnK in all its bFanchas. Is pardcnIarW prnnta. 
11 ..__.i . .. jjgt„jagg_ CaUle and sheep 



le on the wide langes of li 



Timber Is found on the atreamB and grows rapidly. 
Coal of exeellentijuality, exists in vaft qnanlities on the 
line of tlie iD»d in Wyoming, and is furnished to settlers at 

Market Facllitleg are the best In IheWeM; the great 
mlni'ig regioua of Wyoming, Cotomd". Utah and Nevada, 
are supplied by Ihe farmers of Fhate Valley. 

The Title gicen the purchaser is absolute, In fee simple, 
and free fnim all iucumbrances, derived direclly from Ihe 
United States. 

Soltlleni of Ihe Late War are entitled to a Homesl^ad 
of one himdi-ed ami slxy acres, wilhln Ballroad limits, 
which is equal to a bounty of t4M. 

PenanB of Forelfni Birth are also entlfled lo tbe ben- 
eUtsof the Free Homestead Law, on derlaring their inlrn- 
tinns of heFoniinE citisem' of tbe United StatM^; this they 
may do ionnedlately on their arrival in this eonntry. 

For ColnnieB, the lands on the line of Ute Union Pacific 
Calkoad aflord Che beat locatiom la the West. 



Fall infbmuiUoii in regard lo lands, prices, tern 
So-... iairMhev with pamrJitds, circulars :n<\ mnp 
obtained from all the Agenra of the Department, 1 
"PIONEER." 

A handsome Illubtrateti Papee. with maps, 
eontainlng the Homestead Law. Mailed free lo 



O. F. DA^VIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. 

OMAHA. NEB. 



ly V^J 



uus;!!.; 



HO! FOR CALIFORNIA!!! 

Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, Large Labor Eetuxns, 

NO SEVERE WINTERS, 
NO LOST TIME, NO BLIGHT OR INSECT PESTS. 

Daily Trains friiii Boston, lew Yort, Piiiialelpliia, Baltimore, Ciiicap, St, loils, 
Ornala aii Meraellate Foiits, [or San taelsco. 



choice from Nearly ISveyy Variety of Farming, Fruit, Grasinf/, 
and Timber Lands. 



The GentralPaoifio Railroad Go. 



! of tUe Ssininiento, Hbove Uia Bay of San Frnndaco. across the broadest and most nopn 



ids lyina on each st 

_ _. anto, Hbove Iha "- 

luD i,~v.».u^ Valley and both slopes of the SI , 

diilona— embiHclne the semi-tioplcal pcodocttona in tlie lower valleys— coirespondlng with those of Snaln, Italy, and tlie 
shores of the Mediterranean— the Tine, orchard ond grain lands of the tout hills— eorrespondine ivitli those of France, 
Germany and Austria— and the timber lands of Uie mounlain slopes— correenondhig with these of Maine, Sweden, Nor- 
way etc. This central portion of CalWomia is already noted for the exoellenee of its wheal, (.rairea, pears, cherriep, 
strawberriea, amall fruits and garden vegetables generally, and for the ease -wilh tckicli thej/ am be givvin lo dimenslntii 
and perftetioa unsltainable eltewliere. Ihe lands in tbls belt, ptircbasedot the Company, have resulted in gratifyinjt 
sueoeps to the settleis. Wheat can safely lie Iti the field UIl threshed and shipped, and the f cult trees and vfaea are not 
troubled by insects or bl^t. 

Alone 'he CALIFORNIA and OREGON BRANCH, In the renowned Valley of the SHiramenlo, eilendine 
Irom the oenter to the northern boundary of the State, the Company also offer a choice selection, with tlie same general 
ohaiacteiistics. This ralley is at present the seat of the most auccesafnl culture of small grains (wheat, barley, oals, eic.) 
In the ooontry. and also offers nnrivaled fadliiies tor eitensive and profitable sheep and stoek grazing. The whole com - 
^Aesaiomei^tJie Beat Load in Califomia. 

IN NEVADA the main line of the Central PnciHc Ballmad oceupii's the Truckee and Humboldt Vnlleys, the largest 
and beat settled In the Slate, at a short distance from nnmeroua and important mining reuions. whose yield of the 

praoionB metals Is estimated ai from fifteen to twenty million dollars annually. Tlie lands of the Comp- — -'— 

at*id as to command these markets for their produce. Large hen*- -" —■" — i_..._,j _,..i ««i. -, 

the Humboldt Valley and the valleys which join it. Wherever thi 



fitle, Patent direct from the United States GoYernment. 

These Unds will be sold in quantities and on terms fo suit. Tmmieronts. cfiloniats and capitalists, who desire to 
acquire indentrucllble real property, certain to advance in value, will be benefited by an c^^aminatien. Pamphlets, maps, 
etc., will be fumislied by application \o 

B. B. REDDIlSICa-- 
Land Commissioner Central Pacific It. H. Co. 
nailndd Biiildiigs, Cor. Fourth i Towmend Sts., SAS FBAyciSCO, CAL. 
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CHOICE OF 9,000000 ACRES 

OF 

Agricultural, Grazing, Vineyard, and 
Timber Lands, 

IN 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

SITDATED BETWEEN 

San Francisco, Los Angeles and lott 7uma, 



A variety of Lands ajjaceat to tieir Lines of Railroad in tile Soathern part 

of California, now nearly completed, between San Francisco Bay and 

tie Colorado River, in Santa Clara, Santa Crni, Etanislans, 

Merced, Fresno, San Benito, Honterey, Talare, San Luis 

Obispo, Kern, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San 

Bernardino and San Diego Counties, 

Embracing Hearly Bvery Yarlety of Soil, Climate and Crops. 

All kinds of Cereals are raised with ease ; also, Cotton, Tobacco, Hemp, and other Vege- 
table Fibres, besides Fruits of all Irinds, including choice Grapes, Oranges, Lemons, 
Figs, Walnuts, Almonds. Olives, Castor 'Beans, &c. Wine making. Orchard- 
ing, Bee Culture, and other branches are successfully carried on. 

HANDSOME PROFITS ARE BEING REALIZED FROM THE MANAGEMENT OF 
CULTIVATED OR STOCK FARMS, 

And population is rapidly crowding to these newly-opened lands. Price, from $1.00 to 
$10.00 per acre, according to location, 

in regard to lands and means of access, &c.. apply to Jerome Madden. 

SOOTHERS PACIFIC EAMOAD 1AM OFFICE, 

Cwner of Fourth and Townsend Streets, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAI,, 




Idaho, Oregon, and Washington Territory, 



IN coNN"icoTioisr "WITH thih: 

Union and Central Pacific Railroads. 



SNAKE RIVER MINES, IDAHO. 

BOISE CITY, 

SILVER CITY, 

ELDORADO, OREGON. 

CANYON CITY, 

BAKER CITY, 



EsBlem Citlea to nil points on tbia Company's route. 

WILLIAM B. MOBKIS, 

Oen'l Sap't, Boise City, Idslio. 



UNION, OREGON. 

LA GRANGE, 
UMATILLA, 
DALLES CITY, " 
PORTLAND, " 

"WALLA "WALLA, " 



8. 8. HUNTLEY, 



iolse OitT. IdBbo. 



Bdb, Google 



l>S:ErSA7- OESHiUOHA-IDO ! 



Tile Big Horn and AVind Eivei? Country 

SWEETWATER STAGE LINE. 




DAILY STAGES Miunect with tlie UNION PACIFIC KAILKOAD at GRBKN ] 

Pacific Springs, South Pass City, Atlantic City, Camp Stambaugh, 

Miners Delight, Sander City, Camp Brown. 
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WILL riND OFFICES OF THE 



Mtrn Mnion 



fw 
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At the following Stations on the Pacific Railroad, at a short distance 

from the Depots. Ask for the WESTERN UNION, and 

look out for the Blue and White Sign. 



Omalm,- 


Clieyerne, 


Weber, 


Wads worth. 






OKden. 






Carbon, 




Boca, 


Norih Bend, 


Ft. Steele, 


Kelfon, 


Trutkee, 


Sehuyler, 


Rawlins, 


Teconia, 




Columbus, 




Toano, 




Central City, 






Gold Run, 


Grand Island, 


Green Kiver, 




Col&x, 


Kearny Junction, 


Carter, 


Palisade. 










Rocklin, 


Ogalalla, 


Evanaton, 


Winnemucca, 






Eoho, 


Oreana, 




Bennett, 









THE "W^IRES OP 




Eeach a larger num"ber of Places, than those of any 
other Company in the "World. 

Oikhii ill iiie? Slifiteh 

BY THIS T^HSTE THi^N" BY ANY OTHER. 



^J^Ki: THE &itm MEEiiAMiim, 



, Google 



The AmericanPork Canon. 

THE RIVAL OF THE YOSEMITE. 



American Fork Railroad, 

FltOM AMERICAN FORK TOWN, ON THE UTAH SOUTHERN RAILIiOAD. 



u 

And after succiastul operation, without a eingle accident, for the past live jeara, Is Justly considered 

A Marvel of RailFoad Building. 

THB STBBPBST MiklljROAD AS©BWT 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Great Beauty and Grandeur of the Canon, 

ITS MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS, TOWERING ROCKS, AND MARVELOUS FKEAKS OF NATURE, 
are all iti full view of tbe TravelBr; while the manj Shaded Dells nestling at tlie base of 

Afford doligLtful Picnic and Camping Orounds. 
t^S~ At DEEK CREEK, thfl Monn 



I. VIEWS of HILL AND VALLEY, whilo the KETURN TRIP by GRAVITY 

GRANDEST RAILWAY EXCURSION THE WORLD OVER. 



FOR PARTICULARS 
See Pages 143 and 147 ) f Applj to EZRA HUMPBREV, 

OF TEE J- OR .^ &eiier&l Manager. 

Paeifle Tourist. ) ( SALT LAKE CITY. 



noogle 



26 Montgomery Street, Opposite Lilk House Entrance, Up-Stairs, 

SA.1T FE/AITOISOO, - - - OA.L. 



pecially invited to chU and ei 



^UoMa^KJwMM geawtifwl ^i^ws sf ^assmiU, gis S^^iees? 



nd all the Kesorts of The Paciflo Coast. 



iws are unoiiualed by any in San Franeiaco. and c 

irace tlie Yoseinlte Valley, Mammotli Treea 

Pacific K. E., Pacific Coast, SprlDifB, Soul 



ir collectton, both Large, StereoMopio and Intennedlats S( 
Geysers, Monnt Sbasta, Oregon, Colnmbia Kirer, 
lern Callforain, Virginia City, Mines, City of 



It California Photooeaphy, 



g. E. WAfKIiS, Laaise^is FMsgmpter. 
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To Meiers from liefest and California!! 



T^KE THE 



BALTIMORE&OHIOE.R. 

m^ THE SHORTEST LINE .» 

Cliicap, Cincinnati, Sllojis. OfflaM aiifl k ffesl 

WASHINGTON, 

THE NATIONAL CAFIXAL OB' TUB UNITED STATES. 



Travelers are afforded the enjoynient of Views of Mountain and Valley Scen- 
ery, which, in point of Beauty and Grandeur, can- 
not be surpassed, 
Crossing the Ohio, passing the far-famed AUeghanies, the romantic Valley of 
the Potomac, gliding among exquisite Parks and amid Scenes ren- 
dered forever Historic by many of the most thrilling inci- 
dents connected with the early history of the Coun- 
try in its Struggle for Independence. 



Best 
Route ! 



Splendid Dining Halls I 
Unrivaled Epipment I 



Fewest 
Changes I 



PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS! 

Through TraiDs leave l>aily froiii Chicago, St. louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh, 
For WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, and the East, 

■W^ith ruHnian Palace Cars attached, wliioli run through WITHOUT CB^NOE. 

L. M. COLE, THOS. R. SHARP, 

General Ticket Agent. Master of Transportation. 

Office, Baltimore, Md. 



A-jUUS^lt^ 




SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 

JAKS TOnSEND, - - - PrGjrletor. 



j^~Leading House in the City. , One 
hundred and fifty Rooms, elegantly fur- 
nished, neat, clean and airy. The popular 
Resort for Tourists and the Traveling Pub- 
lic. The head-quarters of Excursions to 
the Lake, the Mountains and the Mines. 
Opportunities and facilities for becoming 
acquainted with representative men in the 
City, and the prominent business enter- 
prises of the Territory. An old established 
House, only two stories high, with first- 
class accommodations in every respect. 
It is convenient to the Tabernacle, Church- 
es, Theatre, alid business portion of the 
City, 

Omnibus and Street Car Lines to and 
from the House, with Livery accommoda- 
tions near by. 

JI^~Every attention paid to the wants 
of Guests, Charges reasonable. 



THE AMERICAN HOUSE 

AND 

THE INTER-OCEAN HOTEL, 



Largest Hotel in the City — Two Hundred Rooms. 



m" Overland Timvelers from I'acifi.c Railroad Trains may Tele- 
graph in, advance, at our expense, and have Rooms reserved for 
their arrival. .^ 

J. U. MARIOW, Proprietor, 

Cor. leth and Blake Streets, DENVER, COLOBADO. 
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